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CHAPTER I. 

"I WANTS you to stand just here, Master Richard." 

The head-keeper had posted his guns for the last beat of-tbe 
day and shaken his head doubtfully after casting his eye over 
the disposition of forces, then after a sign to his master's eldest 
son he had preceded him for fifty yards in silence before he 
stopped and spoke. 

" But this spot is covered by the two guns in front, Roberts," 
the young man objected. 

"There be two guns, not to say four, that's true, Master 
Richard, but for all the good they'll do they might so well be 
at home ; never see such a thing, it's true they'll tail a few and 
may -be blow holes through a few more as gets up in the fence, 
but these here birds is coming high, as you knows, and unless 
you stop some we won't have much to pick up. Never mind 
what the Colonel says, you wipe 'em down. I shall expect 
thirty or forty l»rds roun' here behind," and he waved his stick 
hurriedly in a semicircle. 

" All right, Roberts ; but perhaps they won't come this way. 
You'll have shown the birds, that's one thing, and there'll be 
more to shoot the second time round. As long as these friends 
of the governor's let off their gius they don't caie a stiver." 

" "Taint the same thing, Master Richard. I likes to see my 
birds shot clean, and summat to pick up. Lot, it's enough to 
break a man's heart, such a day as this here have been." And 
with that he bustled off to give his ngnal to the beaters at the 
farther end of the covert. 

He left three persons behind him. '-*- ° ■ ■' '•■' 
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Richard Hartley, a tall young man of twenty-thiee, lithe and 
active, a good-looking youth with crisp curling hair and honest 
grey eyes, whose clothes from the scarred leggings upwards 
bespoke one to whom country life was as the breath of bis 
nostrils. A frayed cuff to either sleeve betokened the old, easy 
shooting jacket that means so much to a real sportsman, the 
friend to which he clings as the companion in many an ad* 
venture by flood and Seld. Behind him was his loader, a sdon 
of the house of Roberts, proud of his office, but cool-headed 
when sport was brisk, and then, occupying the third place, 
seated a little to one side so that he might observe his master 
closely, and at the same time be cc^nisant of aught else that 
went on was " Donald," an Aberdeen terrier, who held in check 
his natural instinct to be up and doing because his experience 
had taught him that there was much value in alliance with his 
master, and it may be a university education had shown him 
the value of self-restraint. 

The scene of operations was a small meadow situate in a 
hollow, and the strate^c efforts of Roberts the head-keeper 
were concentrated in an endeavour to show his birds at the 
lower end, with the hanging covert which was behind the guns 
as a refuge for the fortunate fugitives. 

" If that there dratted fox that's been hanging about all day 
don't get in amongst 'em and make 'em break," was the one 
and only flaw which Roberts could detect in his scheme, and 
that event was in the lap of the gods, and withal the master of 
the hounds was one of the party, so that by rights thete should 
be the credit for preserving pheasants and foxes at the same 
time. 

The dusk of a November evening was b^inning to foil. In 
the meadow itself a grey mist slowly but surely increased in 
intensity, the sky looked purple through the tree>tops except 
where a band of orange toward the west noted the fact that 
somewhere or .other behind the higher ground the sun was set- 
tine like^^ glowing (^^tf>er disc. 
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The sportsmen shifted their feet repeatedly or gave their 
hands the alternate benefit of a warm pocket. 

Two jays at some distance commenced to use the worst 
language with which they were acquainted, something was an- 
noying them ; then a cock pheasant chuckled as he apparently 
took refuge in the lower branches of a tree ; the gentle tap tap 
of a trustworthy " stop " was the only other sound. 

"'Riat fox again," Dick Hartley said to his loader. 

" Or another, sir." 

Donald's ears stood erect and his head was turned slightly 
on one side as he listened intently. 

"Coming over, sir," exclaimed Sam Roberts in a hurried 
whisper. 

" I see him," was the reply. " Over I " 

The two guns in front saluted the bird which sailed bravely 
on untouched, then his head went back between his shoulders, 
and be fell with a dull thud in the meadow behind Dick Hartley. 

"That's my bird, Richard I " shouted the grey-haired man in 
front. "What the devil is the good of shouting at a falling 
bird?" 

" Beg your pardon," said Dick, smiling good humouredly. 
" You may go and fetch him, Donald," he added to the little 
dog who had changed his position and was alternately looking 
at his master and the fallen bird. In a moment Donald was 
gone, bis short l^s moving with incredible rapidity. At the 
same moment a retriever had been despatched by the other gun 
in front of Dick who though be did not want to disoblige his 
host was secretly convinced that the bird was Ms. 

The dog was one of those " perfect retrievers " out of which 
all " go " has been broken, and which can rarely find anything 
it cannot see. Doi>a)d having the shorter distance to travel and 
a considerable start arrived first at the desired spot, a cock 
pheasant was as much as he could carry owing to the shortness 
of his legs and the length of the bird's tail, but his quick eye 
noted his aj^roaching adversary at whom he had grumbled 
I * 
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more than once duiing the day. Perhaps he thought that 
active aggression was in his favour, at all events he dropped his 
bird and met the oncoming retriever in full career with a shock 
which so surprised the larger dog that he retired at once with a 
sort of " I-beg-your-pardon-I-did-not-see-you-were-there " ex- 
pression. Donald watched him for a moment and then returned 
for his bird. 

The Colonel began : " Richard, I wish you would keep that 
d " d dog of yours in, or leave him at home ". 

" Over, sir, over ! " shouted Richard, and then the fun began, 
and the ak was tilled with the sound of a continuous fusillade. 

Occasionally Colonel Hartley and his Pts-d-vis were almost 
shrouded in a cloud of feathers which hung on the still eut ; 
now and again a winged bird sidled to the ground behind them, 
and then like Sisera depended on his 1^, but upon Dick de- 
volved the duty as Roberts had expected of stopping the high 
birds ; naturally he picked out the cocks, but even then there 
was far more than he could do, though he shot until both his 
gtms were well-nigh too hot to hold. Nevertheless when Sam 
Roberts gave a report to his bther later in the evening he de- 
clared: — 

" Mr. Richard had shot brilliant, better than ever at the high, 
wide birds ". 

Then it was that the fox which had been in evidence during 
the day, having stolen down to the fence, caring little for the 
guns, caught the sound of imprecations falling from the 
Colonel's lips as he missed bird after bird, and retired through 
a phalanx of possible victims hesitating as to the direction 
of their flight, causing a large proportion to break back over 
the line of beaters. 

" Hold hard and let him go back I " shouted Roberts. 

" What the devil are you stopping for? " roared the Colonel. 

So it was that amidst it all Roberts's plan of campaign went 
awry, and the final bouquet was not quite what had been in- 
tended. However there were enough birds to confuse any but 
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weU-^ccustomed shots, and the Colonel and his biother-in-law 
having taken to endeavouring to wipe one another's eyes left 
Richard as much as be could do. 

" AD out t " called Roberts at length, and almost with the 
beaten came the fox. 

"We did better than I thought, Stapleton," the Colonel said 
to his brother-in-law as the men picked up the slain ; he had a 
way of ignoring his son to whom nine-tenths of the biids be- 
longed. "Why on earth did they let those birds go back, 
Roberts?" 

" Couldn't be helped, sir. I thought we had got rid of that 
fox) but he's been afore us all day." 

" 111 have every one of the brutes " then he stopped, for 

the master came round the comer well pleased with a good 
shoot on the other side. "See the fox, Dacre?" asked the 
Colonel. 

"Yes, I saw one; I expected we should have seen more. 
By Jove, Dick, I saw you fetching them out of the skies, there 
were some tall ones, and no mistake t " 

" Yes, 'twas a pretty shoot," repUed Dick. 

The two dropped behind the rest of the party. 

" Got anything in view that will be likely to suit you ? " asked 
Dacie. 

" Not as yet, but it will have to come to something before 
long. The Colonel gets more irritable every day, and Madame 
is dead against me." 

"Any use my offering you the post of second whip? Afy 
chap has broken his 1^," Dacre asked, laughing. 

Richard Hartley htughed too. 

"Too near home. I will try my tuck abroad, if the Colonel 
will start me, but any idea of mine is impracticable in his eyes ; 
conndering he has the life interest in two thousand a year or 
more of my mother's, in addition to his own money, he m^ht 
■tietcb a point, but he is bent upon some City business as a 
sort of punishment because I wouldn't go into the army." 
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" "Pon my soul, I'm sorry for you, Dick. I " 

" What's the matter ? " Dick asked of a small boy, who ran 
up behind them carrying a cock pheasant by the neck and 
closely followed by Donald. 

" Donald found him sir ; they were trying round with them 
retrievers, and Donald marked at a rabbit hole. I ses I knew 
he was right, 'cos he wouldn't leave, but they kiughed and 
said 'twas a rabbit and went on, but I got in the ditch and 
reached my arm down and got 'old of his tail and here 'er is." 

"Well done, Silas," Dick said, bestowing a shilling on the 
boy, who, watching an opportunity, slipped a note into his 
hand. 

" I was to give you this, sur, but I hadn't a chance all day. 
I had to bide where I was put," he whispered. 

Silas Tremblin had been one of twins, but his brother 
Paul having sickened and died a sort of twofold measure of 
ambidon seemed to have devolved on him. To be a keeper in 
the future was his one object in Ufe, and all the missives in 
the world, together with the fees appertaining thereto, would not 
have moved him from the bleak hill side where as a " stop," 
on whom he had been told much depended, he had kept 
active watch and ward during the day 

Richard Hartley slipped the letter into his pocket after 
briefly noting the large finn and characteristic superscription. 

Later when he perused it alt that it contained was : — 

"Dear Dick, — I can't come ferreting to-morrow. The 
'Amalgamated Society of Great-giandmothers ' or something 
holds its meeting, and I must make the cakes. — ^Yours, D." 

It appears to be a remarkable fact that notwithstanding 
scholastic education, and the greater education afforded by a 
knowledge of the world personally obtained, there are numerous 
persons to be found who when they hare reached mature years 
seem to be of the o[muon that the direction of events great ot 
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small is invested in themselves penonally. The bet that good 
has come out evil on many occasions upon which they can look 
back in the past counts for nothing ; the knowledge that false 
steps and errors of judgment on their part have led to disaster 
has no weight ; they usurp the attributes of a special providence 
whose word is law, and — well — reap a harvest which must be 
most unaatis&ctory to themselves, and undoubtedly is to others. 

Scientists can no doubt account for it as they do for every- 
thing else; but as &t as can be gathered from a perusal of 
daily papers, no patent medicine holds out a prospect of cure, 
at least directly. Is it the case that cantankerous tempers in 
men correspond to "nerves" in women, and arise from the 
same source? 

A squeamish and pseudo-philanthropic world would shrink 
from exhibiting a good shaking and judicious use of a horse- 
whip in either case, but for all that it might have beneficial 
effeas in both. The above is not an idle and irrelevant 
speculation, but is suggested by the temperaments of two in- 
dividuals who have their part in this simple narrative. 

Colonel Reginald Hartley, the Squire of Norton Travers, was 
one of these. Considering that he had seen considerable 
service in his earlier days in a crack cavalry regiment and on 
specially detached duty; had been a fashionable man about 
town and seen life (as it is called) generally; had been a 
fiucinating man at thirty and made much of in many quarters, 
and that too before he bad succeeded to the estate of Norton 
Travers and much personal property, it was surprising to find 
him relapsing into an irritable and uncompromising despot who 
would have done credit to a feudal baron centuries before. 

There must have been something attractive about the man 
five and twenty years ago which caused pretty Malory Tudor 
to throw aside ber first love (some said that constant family 
pressure turned the scale) and cast b her lot with him ; be this 
as it may she married him and never regretted it but once, and 
that was during the two brief years that remained of her life. 
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She bore him one son, the Richard to whom we have been 
introduced, and then she laded out of his life and her own, 
honest enough to tell him plainly at the last that she had made 
a mistake. She was laid to rest in the giaveyard at Norton 
Travers, and the spot where she reposed was carefully tended 
and kept neat, but not by the Colonel's orders, A cynicism 
entered into his life (what his wife had told him was never 
known) ; he regarded his in&nt son as a nuisance, but eventually 
did his duty by him in the way of education, just as he would 
have done his duty on the bench of magistrates ; and yet it was 
known (especially to the Colonel himself) that not one breath 
of slander had ever touched his dead wife. It was his pride 
which suffered. According to his own views he was No. i, 
according to heis he was not. His second matrimonial venture 
six years later was quite different. In fact Maria Stapleton, a 
dashing lady who had not the least fear of him, married htm 
nolens voUns, and he met his master ; but that made it alt the 
worse for others where the Colonel had a free hand. 

Nathaniel Roberts, the head-keeper (they mostly had Scrip- 
tural names in that neighbourhood) once put the favourable 
view of the Colonel into words : " When you strips him of his 

cusdn' he's a good master ; and as for Master Richard " 

but this latter part is beside the point. 

Mrs. Hartley the second was a woman of ambition, that is to 
say she hod imbibed the somewhat prevalent notions of the 
times, whether social, legislative or mercantile, luid was in 
consequence an extremely selfish woman ; ber ideas of justice 
were limited by herself and her immediate belongings, and yet 
in the sodal cat^ory she was spoken of as a shrewd and 
charming woman ; whether the tenns were honestly applied is 
another thing. 

She had two children, a girl of nine and a boy of five, and, 
perhaps naturally, to her maternal mind it frequently occurred 
that Richard away there would be a change in their prospects. 

And the wonder of it all was that Richard did not grow up a 
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prig or a sneak or both. As a school-boy his instinct taught 
him ayoidance. To be ragged at meal-tiaies by his step-mother 
(sometimes with reason on her side), with the Colonel petulantly 
rubbing matters in until the rebuke lost its point, was an 
insqiarable accident; but on no other occa^ns if it could 
possibly be helped did he voluntarily appear. 

Mercifully he had never known his Own mother except in 
a sort of vague vision, had it been otherwise there might have 
been comparisons and that indescribable sense of loss irtiich 
tends to desolation. 

The school reports did not speak highly of classical prepress ; 
" Fair " was the qualifying term. Diligence had usually similar 
marks; conduct, with one or two exceptions, was noted as 
excellent, whilst a supplementary column which dealt with 
mechanics invariably drew attention to great proficiency. 

There were three harbours of refuge for Dick in Norton 
Trovers, and between the three, whatever the weather, time 
never hung on his bauds. Christopher Cripps the villt^e 
carpenter was perhaps No. i, a little sandy-haired man with 
all the attributes of a weasel, but a man who thoroughly knew 
his trade; he was a great talker who possessed a fund of 
aphorisms, not always appropriate but usually efiective. He 
combined m his little wiry person a knowledge of his trade and 
the art of self-defence. Many a bumptious yokel had measured 
his length unexpectedly amongst the shavings in the workshop, 
with a couple of lanterns throwing uncertain light upon the 
scene. Dick Hartley had been amongst the number frequently, 
but the little man was wont to explain the why and the where- 
fore over the prostrate foe. 

"There's Master Dick, he always come up again for another 
try, some didn't, and now (he's younger than me) I can't 
touch 'im ; but then look at 'im, he be that 'andy all round ; 
tools comes natural to 'im since he could see over the bench, 
and now but lately when I had that there whidow on my 
finger, and Widow Blaggs died and they wanted to take her 
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off to Cornwall, Master Dick he set up all night and knocked up 
the coffin, but theie, when it come to puttin' the old lady into 
her last house he'd have no hands in it; curious, but so 'twas." 

In such or similar fashion Mr. Cripps summed up his pupil 
and bad-weathei companion. 

Nathaniel Roberts the bead-keeper, as silent a man as Cripps 
was talkative, was of opinion " that you never bad no need 
to tell Master Richard notbin' about game nor vermin twice ; 
he've a laid out with me betimes when we was a bit ankshus, 
and I never knew him drop off, nor say a word at the wrong 
time ; there, I taught 'im to shoot and he does me credit though 
I says it ". 

In the third place Richard Hartley learned his horsemanship 
from Phelan Brady, the colt-breaker as be was called. Every- 
body called him Phelan, and to Dick he presented the attrac- 
tions of the cameteon. He was a travelled man, for did he not 
go to Irish fairs and return with tales of rare bargains and fresh 
horses, each of which was as superior to the other as gold to 
brass. He was a tall thin man without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh anywhere, and it was usually asserted that he had broken 
every bone in his body in his time ; be that as it may, he walked 
with a limp and was noted for havii^ the finest hands in the 
county. 

From the old pony which drew Phelan's trap and knew every 
public house for miles round Dick graduated to the last new 
purchase. 

"You must learn how to ride and you must know how to 
bll. Master Richard," his mentor used to say, and he took 
pains to teach and pride in his success. 

" With me to buy and Master Richard to show 'em we could 
make a fortune certain," he said to his wife, who promptly 
replied (having learnt not to rely too much on Phelan's 
optimism) : — 

" Well, you can't have him, so you'll have to do the best you 
can without it ". 
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Stntnge mentors these, no doubt, for a boy, but it must not 
be supposed that they were alone responsible for the forma- 
tion of Dick Hartley's chaiacter. With them his presence was 
welcome, at home it was not ; by supplying him with healthy 
occupation they filled a void, the void in &ct which left un. 
noticed is filled in time with the cankerous growth from which 
springs the wastrel and the rotter. It was the want of sym- 
pathy at home that these good folk made good; elsewhere, 
out in the world, at school and the university there were others. 

There was one old lady — pensioned off now, because she 
once compared Hrs. Hartley No. 2 with Mrs. Hartley No. i to 
the former's face — who declared that Master Kichard had 
been bom with a silver spoon in his mouth ; she had not actu- 
ally seen the spoon, but there had been certain unmistakable 
evidences in the candle a week atier his birth before the cele- 
brations consequent on that event had died out. Ordinary and 
uninterested persons combated any such idea in view of subse- 
quent events when Mrs. Hartley No. 2 returned home with her 
husband and neglect of the growing lad was patent to observers 
generally. "It could only have been a plated spoon at the 
best," they argued from their superior standpoint. 

Nanny Becker never lost her temper. 

" Wait and see," she would say. " It's early days." 

And natuisUy the gainsayers did so because there was no- 
thing else for them to do. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Thb almaiiac which hung over the mantelpiece in Richard 
Haitle/s bedroom announced the date to be Thursday Novem- 
ber the lath. There was nothing to maik the day, no worthy 
Bppeared to have been bom, or ceased to struggle with the 
world upon it, no battle had been fought, it commemoiated 
no earthquake, social or otherwise ; it was just a plain ordinary 
day, and yet before it closed it provided a subject over which 
many tongues wagged and many heads were shaken. 

The Squire's carter who was going to fetch a load of coals 
muttered that the " mamin' was too gay to last," and put his 
top-coat in the waggon under the " bit of hay " which he had 
provided to bait his horses with whilst he loaded up. 

Mr. Cripps who had two gates to hang in the forenoon 
thought he should just about do it and no more, and Nathaniel 
Roberts who was going to superintend the " pick up " (yester- 
day hod been the last day's shoot) stuffed a waterproof cape 
into the capacious hare pocket in the tails of his velveteen 
coat 

Meteorologists sometimes scofTatthe vaticinations of country- 
bied folk, but when you have done and said all, the country- 
folk are not always alone in their errors of judgment. 

To Richard it was a nice bright morning with just the crisp 
touch of a white frost which was rapidly yielding its hoary 
spangles to a rise of temperature. Moreover the butler had 
brought him a note when he came to call his young master 

13 
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(which, by the way, be always did) and that note had fixed the 
plan of campaign. 

" Mr. RicHASD, Sir, 

" I beard the guns every day so bavn't troubled you, 
but if you'll step down betimes I've a real good mount for you, 
and as you know the hounds are at Gallows Cross it'll want an 
hour. Yours humbly. 

" Phelam." 

So Richaid substituted black boots and Bedford cords and a 
smarter tweed coat for the old shooting suit in which he had 
purposed to assist Roberts. 

"You'll miss your fun, Donald, old boy," he said to the 
terrier, who was regarding his master's toilet with an expression 
of disapproval, " but perhaps something will turn up if you stick 
to Manders [the butler] and the pantry fire." 

The friends staymg in the house were dispersing that day ; 
there were only three or four of them, for the Colonel was not 
profuse in bia hospitality. They were not likely to be early 
at breakfast, but nevertheless Richard partook of bis in the 
housekeeper's room, aware that the fact of his being in breeches 
and boots would afford the Colonel an immediate excuse for 
finding him something else to do. Yet the Colonel stilt hunted 
on occasion, though be laid it down that when a man reached 
threescore his bones didn't mend as in his earlier days. 

Donald sat in the doorway which led to the offices at the 
back of the house watching his departing master with erect ears 
and quivering black nose, he knew that hunting crop, and 
gathered by experience that it boded a time of waiting, still 
wUIe his master was in sight there might be a signal, a whistle 
which would bid him come; on this occasion there was dis- 
^pointment ; but Donald must have been philosophic, it was 
chilly in the doorway, so he elected to exercise patience in front 
of the pantry fiie. 

If the tenier was of opinion that life bad its shadows, Fbelan 
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i^>parentl)r was Dot, he came out of his front door with a smile 
of welcome, just touching the peak of his cap which was at the 
back of his head, ere he pulled it more forward as Richard came 
up the flagged pathway which divided the neat flowei-beds 
situate between the house and the road. 

" Good momin', Mr. Richard," he exclaimed heartily, " I'm 
right glad to see you. I thought you might come, but I didn't 
feel sure till the wicket clicked. Now I can put you on some- 
thin' to-day worth lidin', just the hos too that shouldn't be on 
hand long, but I couldn't ride 'im myself for I'm ketched with 
the sdatics in this old hip-joint o' mine (got through wet 
Tuesday) and couldn't 'are set on him though he's like a 
chair," 

" Where did you get this paragon, Phelan ? " Richard asked, 
well aware that many of the wonders didn't always fulfil ex- 
pectation. 

" Well, ST, there was a gent died up the country as had some 
bosses, and instead of sendin' them where they'd sell well they 
were sold on the spot, and my brother-law happening to look in 
he bought him for sixty sovereigns through there bein' no 
iHddeis. He's too good a hos for me, Mr. Richard." 

" And what's the prc^ramme ? " 

Richard knew perfectly well, but he also knew that Phelan 
liked to explain. 

"I want you first to ride 'im and give 'im a show. I 
believe he's sound, and they say you can't put him down any- 
how." 

Richard laughed ; many a time had he sampled the soil of the 
neighbourhood on one of Phelan's pieces of perfection. 

" He's got the manners of a gentleman ; in &ict he's a gentle* 
man's hos." 

They had walked away towards the back of the little fann-yard, 
where a sort of overflow meeting of boxes supplemented the 
limited stabling, and Phelan when well within hearing shouted, 
" Come on, Jim". 
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There was a clatter of boofs and a lanky youth led out a bay 
horse and put rapid finishing touches with a cloth ere he turned 
the animal square to the two spectators and held the bit in dther 
hand. 

"Let go his head, Jim; he'll show 'imself, that bos will," 

Phelan said, with a confidence which was not always so true of 

sound. 

Certainly this bay horse was a cut above the animals which 

I usually filled Phelan's stables, except when he purchased on 

special commission. 

" A nice horse to ioei at anyway," said Richard. " What's 
his height?" 

"And he's as goodas be looks. Sixteen hands, as near as a 
hair-breath." 
I Richard Hartley ran his hand down two good flat fore-legs, 

f pausing a moment at one particular spot. 

■ "That's nothin', sir," said Phelan, watching him. " He must 

have hit bisself at one time." 
^ Richard rode the borse round the spacious paddock, tried 

thim over the various artificial fences and brought him back to 
where Phelan and Jim stood admiring the performance. 
t "He's a nice horse, Phelan," Richard said. "You don't 

I often put me up on a nag hke this." 

I " They costs money," replied Phelan. 

- "I wish the Colonel would buy him." 

1 Phelan shook his head. 

"The Cobnel don't buy much borse flesh, hut he ought to 
btiy him for you, Mr. Richard. And there's Miss Helena com- 
4 ing on." 

I" Yes, he might do that certainly, but I think you would have 
to ke^ him a Int." Richard's good-humoured smile spread 
over his &ce. 
Phelan appeared to meditate before he said : — 
I " There's young Lord Frodsham, he's short of horses, and 

goes a bit too. You might let him see him. Master Richard." 
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" What are you going to ask, Phelan ? " 

" One hundred and twenty guineas, not a penny less." 

" Just so, to allov for an abatement of ten guineas." 

Phelan smiled, raised bis cap and scratched the back of his 
head. " Well, you get on, Mr. Richard, or you'll be late at 
Gallows Cross. You can ride him jus' as you have a mind to I " 
he shouted, to the departing youth. " Lor, to think as the 
Squire don't take any pride in a son like that 1 Whatever's 
human natui' comin' to 7 " This he muttered to himself as be 
went within for " a bit of nunch". 

About this time the Colonel, who for a wond^ had com- 
mented on Dick's absence from the break^t-table, a by no 
means unusual occurrence but now considered as a discourtesy 
to the guests, had resumed, in what he called his study, the 
overnight conversation with his brother-in-law which had as its 
subject Dick's future. 

Mr. Stapleton was a man of credit and renown in the City, 
chairman of several companies, and a director of many mote, 
lliere had been nothing very definite said beyond the fact that 
if Richard Hartley were placed in his hands he would find him 
something to do. 

" He went dead against my wishes with regard to the Army, 
and he went so for as to — as to despise the service as a pio- 
fesdon." 

Mr. Stapleton didn't wonder, but be was too politic to say so. 

" The Army doesn't lead to much — er — in these days ; to my 
mind a young man should always ask the question : To what 
is it possible for this to lead? That is the sound business 
principle upon which to act ; look at me, Reginald, I'm fairly 
comfortable now, but if I'd gone into the Army what should 
I be ? Next door to a pauper ; I bad no prospects such as you 
had." 

" The Army is the professdou of a gentleman," the Colonel 
declared, parting his coat tails, and standing in &ont of the 
fire. 
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" Was ; we tinkers and tailors (I'm not ashamed of it a Int) 
have worked our way up by means of our money value — Society 
holds out both bands to us, our sons are in the Anny and Navy. 
What's blue blood unless it's crossed with Chicago dollars? I 
don't say the stuff produced is of quite so good a class, but 
there it is and it passes muster. I confess I rather agree with 
Richard." 

The Colonel mnced, and muttered, " Hum 1 " 

" What's the young fellow done 7 " 

" He took a degree at Oxford." 

" Honours ? " 

" No, simply a pass." 

" That won't do him much good even if he goes into Parlia- 
ment as a Labour candidate. Hartley, B.A., M.P. What? 
Couldn't we have a chat with him and see what he really 
wants?" 

The Colonel tang the bell. 

" Tell Mr. Richard I want to see him, Manders," he said in 
his best orderly-room tone, when the butler appeared. 

•' Yes, sir," replied Manders ; he was used to take diplomatic 
action on the spur of the moment. He noiselessly closed the 
door and disappeared to the pantry, where he looked at bis 
watch, and (hen resumed the reading of the daily paper ere he 
carefully ironed it for his master's use. 

Nearly twenty minutes elapsed before he placed the news- 
paper on a silver waiter and returned to the study. 

" Mr. Richard is not on the premises, sir," he said, 
holding out the silver waiter after the manner of an olive 
branch. 

"That means I suppose that the people I employ are too 
lazy to look for him. Find him at once, and tell him I want to 
see him particularly." 

Mr. Stapleton had opened the paper and was deep in the 
m<niey market. 

" I think Mr. Richard is gone out a horseback, sir," Manders 
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ventured, noting the inconvenience which might attach to a 
sort of hue and cry. 

"Horseback? Riding? Where? It's just as I say, the 
lazy fools about the place won't trouble to look for him." 

" Donald's in the pantry, sir, and Mr. Richard never leaves 
the little dog excep' when he goes riding." 

"Umph," grunted the Colonel. "Then when he comes in 
send him to me at wice." 

The day went on, luncheon time came, then the guests de- 
parted. The Colonel went out, found fault in sundry direc- 
tions, a drizzling rain came on, and then the second post 
brought bim an appeal from a London dressmaker asking for 
settlement of an account for which he had already provided 
the necessary funds. His wife was out driving, so he solaced 
himself by walking up and down the room and rehearsing the 
scathing remarks he would make on her return. 

Now in order that due dramatic effect. may be produced 
on occasions of that sort it is necessary that the actors in the 
scene should stick to the parts allotted to them. The con- 
fusion of Mrs. Hartley when her husband waved the unpaid 
dressmaker's bill before her was what the Colonel had been 
looking forward to. The hands clasped in penitence, the 
feeble excuses, the appeal for leniency, he saw them all ; there 
were outstanding scores which he had been longing to pay, now 
was the time ; tern his pedestal as an arbiter of fate it would 
be for him vertere poUieem or premtre pollieem, to condemn 
or bvour as he saw fit. 

But when his wife a little later arranged her blonde coiffure 
with a long white bejewelled hand, smiled up at him in pity 
and exclaimed : " My dear Reginald, how can you be so ab- 
surd ; some one must look after things — do you suppose the 
children's clothes can be provided for nothing, and the winter 
coming on ; and then that set of sables, it was a perfect bai^ain, 
such a chance as only occurs once in a lifetime and sometimes 
not then. Surely it is to your credit that your wife keeps up 
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bet position, and beades Mrs. Saunderson at Greetly is as sick 
as a dog because I forestalled her by telegram. Really to hear 
you talk one would suppose you had been tied to your grand- 
mother's apron-string all your life, which isn't of course at all 
the case." 

Then it was that the Colonel's cavalry was scattered, his 
guns taken, and his solid battalions rolled back upon one 
another in dire confusion. He retired to his study to meditate 
what be mgkf have said in reply had he only — dared. 



On that 1 3th of November, the entry in the Hunting Diary 
of Philip Dacre, Esq., Master of the East Tytherton Foxhounds 
was to this effect : 

" Hoe morning after white frost. Wind S.E., hght. Drizzly 
afternoon. Nineteen and a half couples. Met at Gallows 
Cross, drew fiascombe first, plenty foxes, little scent in covert 
none outside ; persevered for an hour nearly up to Fitcbet's 
wood, run out of scent. Fitchet's blank. Rain came on. 
Many went home, good job too. Tried change of air to 
Choriey Hanging with good result. Twenty-five minutes &st 
nearly to Totlerton, then thirty-three as hard as they could go 
back to Fitchet's. Had to leave him in the old quarry. 

" Dick Hartley went well on a horse of old Phelan's. Expect 
he will want too much money." There was an addendum made 
evidently with another pen. " Poor Dick." 

There would be doubtless variety of opinion as to which is 
the better day's sport — the day which opens with a brilliant 
little spin, commencing almost as soon as hounds are thrown 
into coven and then rdapses into a desultory afternoon, or the 
day which after many disappointments and a hopeless hope buds 
and blossoms into a cheery gallop to reward the padent few who 
have thrown in their lot with the persevering huntsman — let 
otben dedde. 
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There were turned-up coat collars under the lover aide of 
Chorley Hanging, and reins were getting slippery under the in- 
fluence of a steady drizzle. But there was a decided change in 
the tone of voice of the first hound who spoke, and it produced 
a ready response of " Eheu, Protestant I " from the Master, with 
none of that hesitation which often affects the huntsman as he 
waits for confirmation from some other hound. 

" The more I look at that horse, Hartley, the more I like 
him," young Lord Frodsham remarked. " What can he do 1 " 

"I've no more idea than you have," replied Dick, "beyond 
the &ct that he can stand about without fretting one's life 
out." 

Frodsham had a respect for Richard because, being incapa- 
citated himself owing to an accident, Dick had cleverly piloted 
his lordship's horse, " The Cobbler," to victory in the St. 
Olave's " grind " at Oxford, 

" 'Pen my word you'll have a chance, 1 believe t He's gone I 
That's Will's holloa right enough ; hope the brute won't funk 
it, it's a nice bit of grass." His lordship got his horse under 
way. 

At the end of the covert, when matters could be observed, 
bounds were streaming along a field in front, six or seven men 
were making a bee line for them, whilst others, the remnants 
of the gay throng of the morning, diverged from the direct line 
in order to make use of a knowledge of country. 

In five minutes the riders were all aglow, and twice Lord 
Frodsham had turned in his saddle to see the bay horse 
come. 

There was no doubt about him in Dick's mind, he went nicely 
into bis hands, and was bold and fast ; at the end of ten minutes 
owing to a wire fence the horsemen had to splatter through a 
bnn-yard, from there up nearly to ToUerton (with the exception 
of the Master, and Dick knew what be was about) the bay was 
in front. According to the Master's note in his diary it was just 
twenty-five minutes when he held up bis hand and more from 
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force of habit than anything else, cried ; " Hold hard a minutei 
please I " 

The lain had long since been forgotten, and cheery, rosy faces 
of hot men loomed out of the steam gf horses. 

"By Jove, that was worth staying for," Captain Blake ex- 
claimed. He had a crushed hat and muddy shoulder, but what- 
ever his mishap he must have righted it with little delay. 

*' Are you going to buy that horse. Hartley 1 " his lordship 
asked, mopping his face. 

" I wish I could," was the reply, but Dick was scanning the 
higher ground up by Tollerton Church, as though in seaich of 
something. 

" I fancy the best of that is over," Mr. Giles Crook of Mapple 
Court remarked, wondering which of two ways was the better 
homeward route. 

Failing to make anything out amongst the cottage gardens, 
close to whidi hounds had thrown up their heads, the Master 
held them back until he reached the little brook which runs just 
below Tollerton village. 

Mr. Crook's prophecy went to the winds, the tine was recovered 
with a merry crash. With a slight curve and a gain of time a 
stout fox set his course for Fitchet's Wood though it was nearly 
five miles away. 

As the Master said in his diary here there were thirty-three 
minutes of the best. 

The ranks of the little band were thinned from time to time. 
Richard had serious qualms as to whether he ought not to pull 
up, but it was too good a chance to miss, and Fbelan's " You 
ride him just as you have a mind to," occurred to him, and he 
went on. Half a mile from Fitchet's Wood with their fox only 
a field in front it was not to be wondered at that hounds ran 
clean away from horses, but with the old limestone quarry before 
him, with its sure refuge, that gallant fox made his effort ; it was 
a fine race that last fifty yards had any one been there to see. 
He saved his life, but only just 
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Loid Fiodsham kept looking at the bay horse as be and Dick, 
after gruel at tbe Plough aod Hairow, rode homewards togetbei. 

" Three times I looked to you, Hartley, to crack a top rail, 
and you didn't. Do you know what Phelan wants for that 
horse ? " 

" He said he wouldn't take a penny less than a hundred and 
twenty guineas," Dick replied, "but I only saw him for a few 
minutes this morning." 

At some cross-roads where their ways divided his brdsbip 
said : " Will you tell Phelan that if he likes to send the horse 
over to-morrow I'll send him back a cheque for 120 pounds." 

" I'll tell him. Good>night." Dick called out in reply. 

With a feeling of satisfaction and contentment, though a trifle 
wet about tbe knees, Dick jogged homewards, neither the drizzle 
nor tbe dusk affected his spirits. 

According to what by some are considered the best authori- 
ties Richard Hartley should have seized this quiet o[^>ortunity 
for analysing his past life, condemning errors of jud^ent, and 
in fact weepir^ bitter tears over any spilt milk he discovered, 
before forecasting bis future, and determining to be a good boy 
come what might. 

Does tbe reader happen to know any such uncomfortable 
person ? They constantly turn up in books, and tbe character- 
istic is supposed to indicate a str<»ig personaUty, whatever that 
is. Why, oh, why then, if such an individual appears on the 
horizon, do we anxiously gaze round for some by-way, however 
muddy, down which we may escape 7 Instinct ; tbe instinct of 
self-preservation, which we share with tbe lower animals, no 
doubt. 

Dick Hartley was perfectly aware from the signs of tbe rimes 
that ^ce his university career bad closed bis Ufe at home was 
based on precarious foundations. He had made up his mind 
what to ask for if the case was put before him. A life abroad, 
in some one of the colonies ; others of his acquaintance bad 
gone, some were getting on, why should not he ? 
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But BO bt from brooding over such matters he was just being 
thankful that the bay horse had jumped big enough at the 
boundary fence at Pear-tree Farm to clear the strand of insidious 
wire which had turned the first whip's horse over like a shot 
nbbit. 

Phelan's form was silhouetted in the doorway at the first sound 
of a horse's hoofs, on the road. 

" Well, Mr. Richard I Had a nice ride ? " he asked cheerfully 
as Dick dismounted. 

" Fust rate. A good gallop from Chorley to Tollerton, and 
then almost before horses could catch their wind, a better still 
to Fitchet's without a check." 

" Ah 1 " Phelan paused whilst he ran over the country tra- 
versed in his mind. " Hos carry you well, sir 7 " 

" If you s«id him over to-morrow, Lord Frodsham will return 
you a cheque for a hundred and twenty jJow«A." 

Fhelan forgot his manners; his right hand fell on Dicks' 
shoulder with a smack. 

" I thought I knew what I was doin', Mr. Richard. Just step 
in, the missus be^n to mull a drop of ale as soon as we heard 
you coming." 

Nothing but the necessity of changing wet clothes enabled 
Dkk to cut short i^t would otherwise have been a lengthy 
interview. 

" The Colonel wished me to say he wanted to see you when 
you came in, Mr. Richard." 

Manders gave the informarion in the even voice acquired in 
long service. He would probably have announced that the 
house was on fire in the same tones. 

"Well, give me a bootjack and some slippers, Manders. 
Hulto, Donald, old boy, glad to see me safely back ? Capital 
afternoon, Manders." Then, when the second boot was off, 
" Anything wrong 7 " 

" I couldn't say, not for certain, Mr. Richard ; but the Colonel 
■eemed a bit okkard this afternoon." 
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"I'll just change and then I will see him. Come 
Donald." 

The butler watched his young master depart, then he said 
the epeigne which he had just fitted tc^etber : " If be o 
was head of this here firm 1 " 

What a difference half an hour made 1 
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It was nearly five o'clock when Richard, closely followed by 
Donald, entered the Colonel's study. He wondered as he tra- 
versed the passage whether there would be peace or wax, there 
was no telling, and indeed Dick didn't much care ; those days 
were passed, it is sad to state, as were also the days of being 
sent dinnerless to bed, A glance at the Colonel seated in bis 
arm-chair with the newspaper upside down in his hand set 
any doubt at rest ; it was war. Dick tried to be conciliatory. 

" Manders told me you wanted to see me, sir. I am sorry I 
was out." 

" Yes, I wanted to see you, and I suppose you took pretty 
good care to keep out of the way as long as you could." 

" Not at all, sir, it was a long way home with a tired horse." 

" Hunting 7 Pray what did you ride ? " 

" I was offered a mount ; we had rather a good day, at least 
afternoon." 

The Colonel took no notice, or rather showed no interest in 
his son's sport, he was using peculiarly measured and sarcastic 
tones, with which in years past he had been used to " skin alive " 
some wretched recruit who bad been brought before him charged 
with some breach of discipline. Dick knew the characteristics, 
the cone was hoisted, there was notbing for it but to ride out 
the storm. 

" I presume that simple courtesy shown to my guests is a 
matter beneath your consideration." 

Dick drew up a chair and sat down, gently pulling Donald's 
•oft ears between the finger and thumb of his right hand. 
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"It certainly nevei occurred to me, ^, from any remark 
made by those staying in the house that my presence or absence 
would make a pin's point difference to either of them." 

"And pray why should it? " 

" That was just my view, sir, but of course I am prepared to 
offer my apologies for my misconception if that is what you 
wished to see me about." 

"As it happens it has nothing to do with it. I hardly sup- 
pose young men in these days trouble themselves about a pro- 
fession." The Colonel made a pause. Richard was aware 
that his bther knew as much about young men of the day as he 
did of Sanscrit or any other ei^prossing language of the sort, he 
also knew that bis best policy was to hold his tongue, neverthe- 
less he made the remark : — 

" All the professions are about full up, sir." 

" In my estimation there is only fine fit for a gentleman, the 
army, and that you distinctly refused when I offered it to you 
four years ago." 

" I had, I am afraid, neither taste nor qualificati<Ki for soldier- 
ing, and I hardly think the army to-day is what it was." 

When his brother-in-law had that morning made a similar 
remark the Colonel had of necessity held his peace. Now he 
could spread himself. He rose from his chair, parted his coat 
tails, turned his back to the fire, and gradually worked himself 
up to a high pitch of offended dignity by means of a tirade 
against the ignorance of mere boys of the present day, who took 
exception to the calm and deliberate choice which their parents 
made for them in the selection of a professon. Richard sat 
quite still with his eyes fixed upon the heaith-nig and his 
fingers still playing with Donald's ears. 

The Colonel paused for breath a&er he had asked ; " What 
have you got to say to that 7 " 

Richard looked up when appealed to. 

" I have heard you remark, sir, that my grandmother was 
most anxious for you to go into the Church, and that you were 
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a captain at my age. There were few« examinations in those 
days." 

The Colonel turned quickly towards his son. 

" Do you presume to say you think I couldn't have passed 
them?" 

" Not in the least," Richard replied. " I was merely con- 
sidering that with the necessary subjects of the day, had I 
embraced the army as my profession I could hardly have got 
on so for in the time." 

" Well, that's all over and done with, anyhow, now. Vou 
wouldn't take your chance when you could get it and now you 
are too old " (Dick smiled in spite of the gravity of the situa- 
tion). "Your uncle" (Dick looked up quickly), "or rather 
Mrs. Hartley's brother, has been good enough to say that he 
will " (What had he said by the way ? — nothing) " — er, — ^interest 
himself on your behalf ; he is, as you know — er " (What was he 7) 
— " a man of some influence, and — well, I have arranged that 
you should call on him nefl week, and then he'll — he'U — set you 
to work at something." 

" Will he ? " thought Dick, leaving Donald's ears alone and 
sitting erect in his chair, feeling as though all sorts of spiky 
things were crawling on his back. 

" It's very kind of Mr. Stapleton, but what does he eiqiect 
me to do? I should like to know the direction- which my en- 
emies will have to take, and the prospect in store for me before 
I either accept or decline." 

Considering that he had heard his father inveigh heavily 
against iniquities in mercantile quarters, it was humiliating to 
find that (for some reason of his own) this was the fate meted 
out to his eldest son. 

" You'll have no choice, you can make up your mind to 
that." 

" I've no more aptitude for a City clerkship than I have 
for the army." 

" Then what the devil do you want to do 7 Loaf about and 
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spend money, I suppose." (The Colonel was longing for a set 
off to that milliner's bill.) " Well) you won't do it here." 

" I should like to go abroad, to one of the colonies, and 
make my way ; I think I'm fairly qualified for it if you would 

" My son a cowpuncher I Hey I " 

"As good as a City clerk, ar." 

" Don't answer me. I'll have no insolence 1 " 

The Colonel was getting very red in the face, the fire was 
hot, but be stuck to his post. 

" None intended, sir. I merely stated the life I should like 
to lead." Dick rose from his chair, turned it round, and leaned 
on the back of it with bis hands behind him ; he was tall 
and lithe of limb, but there was just the glint of battle in his 
eyes. 

" With the same allowance that you make me now, that is to 
say if you would pay it the first year in a lump sum, I think I 
could manage fairly well for a start." 

But this was Dick's plan and not the Colonel's- — quite a 
different affair. 

" Yes, to be sure, the Prodigal Son over again, with me, bis 
father, left to pay his debts." 

" I'm of age, sir, I hardly think you would be liable. Don't 
you think that the son who stayed at home got the worst show ? 
I quite begin to see it myself." 

Any vestige of a sense of humour had been omitted in the 
Colonel's composition. When, for instance, a joke convulsed 
the mess table, and the commanding officer sat grimly in bis 
chair, a subaltern would whisper : " Better explain it to tbe Chief 
and let him have the chance of a laugh." 

" I'm not going to discuss Scripture or this wild-^oose-chase 
scheme of yours abroad. I've taken the trouble to make 
amingements for your future and by those arrangements you 
will have to abide." 

" If you would kindly tell me of what those arrangements 
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consist, sir, I should be more able to judge and come to a de- 
cision." 

"I have left that to Stapleton, a capableiman. It's fomwto 
judge." 

The absence of any conadeiation for himself, the absolute 
injustice of the whole business, stliied Richard's ptadd tempaa- 
ment. 

" And I am to put my head into a metaphorical bag and 
grope about confidingly a.het a man whose secret of success from 
his own showing has been the sole consideration of No. i." 

The Colonel boiled over, 

" How dare you speak in that mannn in my presence of 
your — of Mrs-Hartley's brother, a man who " 

Richard's temper was tried, he interrupted, but with a con- 
strained calm. 

"After listening to Mr. Stapleton's dissertation upon his 
financial success two nights ago, that was the conclusion I came 
to." 

It was really quite in accordance with the impression made 
upon the Colonel's mind at the time, but he wasn't going to 
hear it from his son, and also it upset his argument. 

" I will stand no insolence I " he exclaimed, being beyond 
the range of self-control owing to the supposed weakness of 
his victim. " You will either accept my proposition, or decline 
it and go, in which case I shall wash my hands of you." 

There was a glitter in Richard's eyes. The Colonel had 
seen something similar once at least before in his dead wife's 
eyes, he knew what was coming as well as if the words bad been 
already spoken. 

Richard made a pause, one lUiturally does before coming to 
a grave decision, and then said in a low but steady voice : — 

" Under the circumstances, sir, I fear I must decline." 

" Then damn you, eat your words I " said the Colonel ; be 
took one step and smote his son upon the mouth with the back 
of his band. 
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A flush spread over Richard's face, and Tor the fraction of a 
second his hands were clenched, then fortunately there was 
necessity for action ; with a rapid sweep he grasped Donald by 
the collar, so that when his teeth shut like a rat-trap the little 
dog's nose was hut an inch short of the Colonel's leg. 

" Damn the hrute I I'll order him to be shot to-morrow t " 
the Colonel exclaimed, starting hack. 

Dick took no notice beyond picking up the dog. At the 
door he stopped and turned ; he was very angry, a physical 
insult when it cannot be returned is hard to bear, a blow on 
the mouth is, to say the least of it, exasperating, it required an 
effort to steady his voice when he said : " I can forgive your 
words, sir, I have become used to them, but since you have 
seen fit to deal me a cowardly blow, until you are prepared to 
make an apology I won't trouble you any further." 

With a struggling terrier under your arm, breathing tbreaten- 
ings and slaughter in rumbling tones five sizes too big for the 
animal that utters them, it is difficult to make a really tri- 
umphant exit, but Richard put the crown on his by closing the 
door softly. 

With the blood buzzing in his head, and the vague feeling 
that he had made an ass of himself. Colonel Hartley remained 
for some seconds standing ; then the reaction of silence becom- 
ing oppressive, he threw himself into his arm-chair. 

It was not until then that he became aware that the back 
section of his trousers was nearly red hot, so he bounced up 
again and aaid things which ate not worthy of record. 

Richard looked into the pantry as he passed and instructed 
Mandets to pack a bag with requisites for two or three days, 
and to send a luncheon basket up to the worksliop; then 
he went out into the darkness. 

That he hod burnt his boats Richard was quite aware, but 
just for the moment the one thing that occupied his mind was 
a sense of unmerited injury ; he had frequently pictured to him- 
self some rupture of family relations ; but that blow — it wu 
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outside his calculations. One thing resulted — there was no 
doubt, no choice to make, he must act for himself. 

Though it was pitch dark, Richard turned down devious 
paths and avoided obstacles after the manner and with the ac- 
curacy of a blind man in a fog. Presently he passed through 
a gate and there was the sound of gravel under his feet. It was 
rather lighter here out in the open away from the shrubberies, 
all around, apparently in chaos but in reality in perfect order, 
lay huge dark forms like a tempestuous sea which bad been 
suddenly petrified before the upheaval could subside ; they 
were harmless objects as long as you kept to the track-way be- 
tween them ; it was the timber-yard, and those spectres were 
dlent monsters of the estate whose time in due course had 
come. After one or two turns Richard felt for a handrail, as- 
cended some wooden steps, applied a patent key to a patent 
lock, opened a door, felt for something inside the jamb, and 
then waited ; there was the sound of water, the click-clack of 
some hydraulic machinery, a buzzing whir, and two electric lamps 
flashed out of the darkness and illuminated a long nanow 
room. 

A lathe, shafting with numerous belts and pulleys, tools, 
chucks, a carpenter's bench, patterns, finished and unfinished 
work occupied one end in what appeared wild confusion to 
the uninitiated ; farther up, a stove, a table, drawing boards, 
papers, an old oak bureau, with shelves around weighted with 
odds and ends. 

Before the empty stove Donald sat down and looked up at 
his master. 

" A good idea, old chap, it's cold and damp ; we will make 
things more cheerful. Not much matter, I suppose, if we bum 
the shanty down now, any how we may as well be warm whilst 
we make our plans." 

Some shavings, splinters of wood, a shovelful of coal and 
coke, and in two minutes there came the genial roar of a con- 
flagratbn within the stove. Donald sat admiring such evidences 
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of future wannth as appeared through the orifices of the stove 
door, and Dick drew up a chair and rubbed the little dog's 
head. 

" Do you knoir, Donald, it was touch and go that you didn't 
have the poor old governor by the 1^ ? you didn't undeistaod, 
did you ? No more did I. Great Scott, I hope I shall die be- 
fore I get unreasonable lilce that t " 

For a few minutes Dick Hartley sat in silence trying to formu- 
late a plan, staring at various objects hanging on the wall, but 
with unseeing eyes. Presently one particular object took shape, 
and a curious change came over the young man's face, the ex- 
pression softened and it became almost womanly. 

One word only, spoken in a lingering whisper, broke the 
silence, one word, a woman's name. 

" Drusilla 1 " 

Dick jumped up from bis chair with a bounce that brought 
Donald to his feet. From a peg upon the wall he took down 
a blue garment shaped something like a smock frock ; with the 
exception of some frilling at the neck it was perfectly plain, the 
sleeves were straight, and clearly intended to button at the wrist. 
Dick held it out by the shoulders and looked at it ; there were 
stains upon it, and it smelt of oil. He had seen it many a time, 
but it never bad impressed him as at this moment ; it possessed 
an individuality, and he went so far as to feel certain that neither 
oil nor metal shavings could rob it of a special fragrance of its 
own. Certain it is that be impressed a kiss upon it eie he 
hung it in its place. He glanced at some drawings, and passed 
on to the lathe ; a spindle with collar was still between the 
centres though finished ; he set the lathe in motion and tested 
the work with callipers, referring to the slip of paper on which 
the details were written. It was perfect. 

Dick felt restless. He had suddenly become aware that this 
little pal of his, as he had been used to call her, was a very 
important item in the future happiness of his life. 

He took up a little pair of housemaid's gloves which were 
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spieiid on tbe back poppet of the lathe, they were black with 
oil and inm filings. How often had he told her that she 
would never make a mechanic if she worked in gloves, and as 
often she had argued that mechanical skill would have to give 
my before dirty, incurably diity (as she called them) hands. 

A year and a half ago, it must be that, he thought, ior it 
was last May yeai, he had made her acquaintance. She had 
come into his life during one of those little emergencies which, 
though insignificant in themselves, make an impression on our 

Below the mill at Tolleiton there were trout, not many and 
not very large, but still trout, and the fact was not known to 
every one ; it was owing to personal observation that Richard 
Hartley became aware of their existence. He could mentally 
see the spot now just below the junction of the little mill race 
and tbe overfiow stream where a dead branch, brought down 
by some flush of water, had stranded and formed a scour im< 
mediately below its opposing body. At that spot a lusty half- 
pounder after a series of leaps and rushes bad sought refuge, 
and the gut cast had caught on one of the projecting twigs. It 
was on the other side of the stream, and the spot where Richard 
Hartley stood was between two overhanging trees; he tried 
every method he could think of, even to putting on as much 
steady strain as the fine tackle could be expected to bear. 

Just as he was trying to make up his mind as to whether he 
should wade across (the water was deep and sluggish at the only 
available spot between those trees) or break the cast, a girl came 
round the comer of the withey bed, just below him on the other 
side. 

She wore a short blue serge skirt, a white cotton blouse, 
neatly pleated at front and back, and a sailor hat with a scarlet 
ribbon, the hat was at the moment pushed back upon her head 
in Older perhaps to facilitate the gathering of king-cups, a bunch 
of which she held in her hand ; a wealth of glossy black hair 
hui^ down her back, restrained from riotous disorder by a bow 
3 
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of ribbon which matched that upon the hat. Two dork eyes 
which seemed to hesitate between a deep solemnity and a 
twinkle of fmi took in the situation, they were serious as they 
observed the stranded branch wedged firmly in the gravel, they 
gleamed with a sort of pleasurable sympathy when they were 
raised to those of the fisherman on the other side. 

" Hung up 7 Is he still on ? " she asked. 

" There is a tug now and then which feels like a fish, but it 
may be the force of the stream on the confounded twigs," Dick 
replied. 

" Coaiovoidififf shouldn't it be ? Do you think you could 
throw the landing net across ? " 

" I am sure I could, but the handle is short, you couldn't 
reach bu enough." 

" Let me try. They say I am often trying impos^bilities, 
but they don't always wait to see if they really are impossibilities. 
I don't know how anything can be ticketed impossible till some- 
one has tried. Do you ? " 

" Certainly not," Dick replied. " Are you a philosopher ? " 

" Very likely ; I don't know. I want that net." 

" Stand aside, please. Mind it doesn't hit you." 

The girl never moved, hut watched Dick as he threw the 
net lance fashion with a high curve, then she took a step for- 
ward and caught it as it came. 

" Bravo ! " died Dick. " I didn't think a girl could do that." 

" I hate girls," was the rejoinder. " I don't so much mind 
women — some women, but — shut your eyes till I say now." 

Dick did as the girl bade him, he declared he didn't peep 
through the lashes, and he was iairly truthful, besides this young 
Udy was somewhat imperious in her manner. 

" Now it's all right I " she called out in a few moments, and 
Dick saw that her shoes and stockings were off, and that with 
kilted skirts and net in hand she bad taken the first step or 
two where the gravel and ^lallow water met. 

" Good gracious, what are you going to do ? " Dick exclaimed. 
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There was something so genuine in his tone or ast(»ushinent 
that the girl thought, " I beliere he really did shut his eyes," 
but aU she said aloud was : — 

" Try and get that fish or perish in the attempt ". (She gave 
a shrill little whistle.) "This gravel is piicUy in places." 

"Don't youtbink you bad better " Dick began. The girl 

cut him short, and stood for a moment leaning on the handle 
of the net regarding him. There was a flush of fresh colour on 
bet cheeks, and the red lips backed by a pair cf very dark eyes 
gave her a mysterious look as she said : — 

" This exhibition of skill is divided into two pans, this part 
over here belongs to me, but" (her voice seemed to soften 
though there was something particularly musical about it all the 
time — at least Dick thought so) " I have played the game be- 
fore, though not lately, so don't be more anxious than you can 
help." 

" AU right. I apologise, only mind and not cut your feet," 
Dick said, smiling at ber as she worked cautiously round con- 
sidenbty below the stranded branch and then came carefully up 
the stream, with the water curving in glittering eddies from legs 
of an ivory whiteness. 

" I can see him I " she said at length, after stooping forward 
to look between the twigs and particles of green river weed 
which hung upon them. " By the way, what are you going to 
say if I knock him off in an attempt at capture ? " 

"Nothing." Dick laughed. "Nothing beyond thanks for 
the gallant attempt." 

" Very good ; remember that's a bargain." 

She took one more cautious step, and reached out slowly 
with ber tel^ hand towards the offending twig round which the 
gut was twisted, the sleeves of her blouse were rolled above the 
elbows, and Dick watcbtd the white arms making stealthy move- 
meats. At the moment when the line was released the girl 
shot the net under the branch behind the fish, then raised it 
with a quick turn and cried, " Habet 1 " 
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How well Richard Hartley recollected that first scene, an 
bow for a brief period subsequently he had felt a species of pit 
for female squeamishness when the giil, having crossed over t 
his side byway ofthe shallow just above (repeatedly submergin 
the netted fish as she came), pleaded to be allowed to set hir 
free. She hadn't asked the &voui, she had looked away at tb 
flashing water where it plunged out from beneath the mlll-whe< 
in little torrents of glittering foam, and said : — 

" Fancy being able to swim all day in that if one wished, an' 
not be drowned I How sad it would be to be dragged awa] 
and never, never, netter do it again I " 

She had looked up at him, child as he thought her, with 
peculiar fascination in her eyes, they seemed to plead for tha 
lusty little trout, which she still kept submerged in the net. 

"l^p him out, there aien't very many," he had said, ant 
she had replied with only one word, though her look spoki 
volumes : — 

" Thanks I " 

That was the starting point of fiiendship, and since then it 
had grown. A year and a half had made a difference, but Dick 
had not noticed it until now, it had been so gradual, and she, 
from force of circumstances at home, still wore her hair as he 
had seen it first. 

" We are rather ' odd men out ' in our respective homes," 
she had once said gaily, and perhaps that had something to do 
with the intimacy which grew between the two. There was a 
dearth of young folk in the neighbourhood, perhaps that waa 
another factor. 

So it was that when Dick Hartley came face to face with 
necessary arrangements for departure, he found that there wai 
one person whom he should leave behind with — well, regret 

" I itiuit see her, if possible to-night," he said, after a little 
battle with himself as to whether it wouldn't be best to slip 
away and write. That plan wouldn't do, not at least with her, 
she would be sadly hurt. It was of course a conceited thing 
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to think, but really knowing Dnisilla as be did, there was 
justification in the idea. She was different from other people- 
That is bow he put it, just as a rumbling growl from Donald 
noted a footM on the wooden steps outside. 

It was Manders the butler. For a moment Richard thought 
the Colonel had come to himself and sent a message of peace, 
but it wasn't so. The butlet set down a luncheon basket, and 
merely stated that his young master hadn't mentioned " what be 
would like to drink." 

" Is there any one who could take a note to Tollerton, 
Manders ? " Dick asked, without replying to the other's question. 

"Well, yes, sir. Silas Tremblin was just bavin' a mouthful 
of victuab. The boy bad brought down the woodcock that 
wasn't found yesterday, from Roberts." 

"That is just right," said Dick, sitting down and hastily pen- 
ning a note. " Give him that, there's no answer, but tell him 
to hurry up." 

Had it not been for the discipline begotten of long domestic 
service, the butler would have put a question or two. His in- 
stincts told him that something was wroi^. Customary self- 
restraint prevailed; be departed, carrying a Uttle lantern in his 
hand. 

Ridiard was left alone wuh Donald ; the one rapidly wrote a 
list of necessary things to be packed, and the other snored be- 
fore the stove. 
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Clickktv clack, clack, clickety, cUckety. It was a typewriter ; 
sometimes the sounds proceeded in &irly gtib sequence, again 
they appeared to hang fire, occasionally they stopped altogether, 
and the typist, a young woman with rather an expressionless 
face, passed a hand over her forehead and perused that which 
had aheady been written. 

Seated by the fire with a. Shetland shawl over her shoulders 
and some rather neglected knitting upon her lap was a middle- 
aged lady ; every now and then when the sound of the type- 
writer was persistent, the wrinkles upon her forehead showed an 
increase in depth, and she made a nervous clutch at one side or 
other (sometimes both) of the shawl. She seemed to be suffer- 
ing, but then she was always suffering, or, what comes to the 
same thing, supposed that she was suffering. At times, when 
it was quite convenient, those sufferings were taken into con- 
sideration by her elder daughter who sat at the typewriter ; but 
there were occasions when this method was highly inconvenient, 
seeing that it tended to produce a stagnation in what Miss 
Lambert called wort. The present must have been one of 
those occasions for Selina clicked on (when she could think of 
anything to say) regardless of her mother's puckered brow or 
the spasmodic clutches at the shawl. 

Somewhere else, beyond the four walls of the room, and 
evidently throi^h closed doors, came another sound— a piano- 
forte, it was heard most distinctly when the pauses came in the 
clicks of the typewriter. A firm touch, presumably of the left 
3B 
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hand, played some melodj in the hass clef whilst a cascade of 
lapid triplets formed, let us say, an obligate, which seemed to 
requisition in tum every note upon two-thirds of the key-board ; 
so accurate and even was the peifonnance that there was nothing 
aggressive in it, a listener felt no anxiety that a pause would 
come and a certain passage would be repeated. It was an in> 
teipretation, and an intelligent interpretation of some composi- 
tion. Mrs. Lambert's wrinlded forehead smoothed itself except 
when the typewriter broke in and upset the time ; then the good 
lady sighed. 

" I wish DrusiUa would be more considemte I " exclaimed 
Miss Lambert irritably. She had just lost the thread of an idea. 
" Ah I That's better ; I hope she's going to stop. Good 
gracious I Now there is an owl going to begin." 

" Hoo-to-to-too t " 

" It's cruel that nervous people, or rather people with nerves 
should be compelled to live near yew-trees," sighed Mrs. 
Lambert. 

" Motor omnibuses might be worse," replied her daughter. 
" For my part " clickety clack clack, clackety clack ; the in- 
terrupted idea had come back, but in a different form, and 
Selina in consequence having composed a sentence made up of 
two misfits, so to speak, uttered an impatient exclamation, and 
proceeded to erase several words. 

The owl hooted once more, and then was silent. It was not 
an owl, though the imitation was perfect, it was Silas Tremblin, 
who seeing a light and hearing the pianoforte stood on the lawn 
with a thick bush behind him, though it was sufficiently dark 
to render such a precaution unnecessary. 

The window opened as he had expected and a girl's head 
appeared, the light in the room behind her showed it plainly, 
and she evidently sought to discover some figure in the murky 
gkwm. 

" Tw-r-r-r-r-T, cheek, cheek I" The imitation of the cheery 
cry of a tom-tit as he performs acrobatic feats amongst pliant 
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twigs WHS quite as good as the hoot of the owl bad been before, 
and moreover had only been attained after much practice ; the 
sound came from the window, and promptly the shape of 
Slas became definite down below. He felt for the end of a 
piece of string, attached a note to it, and the missive was 
drawn up. 

" Thanks," said the girl, and the window was softly closed. 

Tiat the note caused the giil some anxiety was clear, for after 
she had read it she gazed round the room as though some 
difficulty was opposing itself; then she read it again, sat down 
and rested her chin on her hand. " Don't &il me if you can 
help it." There was little else of importance, those were the 
words which made the impression, and caused a chill sense of 
foreboding ; something was wnmg — what 7 

DrusiUa Lambert was not what one should call a conventional 
young woman, for young woman she was, though according to 
a theory of Mrs. Lambert's, she still wore her hair as Richaid 
Hartley remembered it when first he made her acquaintance. 
In a week or two she would be eighteen. That she possessed 
the brains of the fiunily would not be saying much, but such 
undoubtedly was the &ct. Moreover she possessed a will of her 
own which sometimes brought her to the verge of rebellion, but 
never without a display at some stage of the proceedings of 
those inestimable qualities whi<d) though at times below the 
surfoce make a woman lovable when they a[^>ear. 

" Don't fail me if you can help it," she read aloud once more. 
" No, Dick, I won't. Let me see — ■■-" 

Then she tore the note into small fragments, looked at the 
little clock which ticked loudly, but had to be set every day, put 
the fragments of pf^wr in the fire, extinguished the tamp and 
went downstairs. 

She entered the sitting-room quietly and threw herself with 
an air of exhaustion on a chair. 

" Did you get very wet, DrusiUa? " asked Mrs. Lambert. 

" Not very, Mother. I heard the hounds running in the vale 
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betov, and I ran across to the cottages in Lavender Lane, and 
then of course they came to a check, turned round and ran 
sdaight away." 

Clack, clickety. " Did you see any one out whom we know 7 " 
asked Selina. 

" Whom do we know ? There were very few and they were 
not very close to me ; I think Lord Frodsbam was there, he rides 
a black horse sometimes," Drusilla replied. 

" I wonder when, my dear, you will learn that the seeds of 
disease which may perhaps leave you a suiTerer like me are sown 
by a reckless disregard of weather in your youth." 

" Probably when it's too late, Mother ; but I cannot imagine 
your having been reckless (clickety clickety clack) and yet 
you appear to be a martyr on many sad occasions (click, 
click, clickety). What are you going to kill him with, Selina? 
You ought to be nearing the heart-rending pajt. Have you got 
down what Mother and I have been saying 7 " 

" Now really, Drusilla, I wish you wouldn't ; it's all gone again, 
you might understand that absolute quiet is necessary to the 
concentration of one's mind." 

"Oh I I understand it well enough. You forget that the 
rattle of your machine is quite subversive of all thoughts ^x)ve 
the level of melodrama." 

" I wonder what yim know about melodrama, Drusilla 7 " 

"Nothing, positively nothing, and if I had 'all knowle<%e,' 
I recollect that knowledge puffeth up. ' Too-good ' says so, he 
doesn't strike me as possessing much knowledge himself, but 
he certainly is puffed up — about the eyes." 

"My dear Drusilla, you really must not, a child like you, 
speak of Mr. Nethersole in that way, your duty is to listen and 
obey." 

Miss Drusilla Lambert made a wry face which was partially 
concealed by one hand. She probably brought the frequent 
allusion to her childish state upon herself, nevertheless, being 
an unaccountable being, like the rest of us, she resented it. 
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She heaved a sigh, and as the typewriter began to click agaii 
dictated :— 

" He rushed towards her with extended hands, the hyocinthii 
(Caii you spelt it 7 ) locks streaming like an aureole in the evei 
ing breeze. I don't know, though ; would an aureole stream 
It's something like a nimbus, isn't it ? If so, it's like a dinne 
plate, and that certainly wouldn't stieam. Leave it blank Ti 
the present, Selina." 

" Drusilla, you are enough to distiact a saint." 

"Nimbus and all? Well, you are not the only person di 
tracted," (covering her &ce again). " Mother, when one hi 
an acute pain like a needle being thrast into the back of one 
eyeball, is it neuralgia, or do you think it is neuritis 7 " 

Mrs. Lambert sat up in her chaii with alacrity and looke 
with surprise at her younger daughter who partly covered tv 
&ce with her hands under the conviction that that face woul 
show but little trace of disease however insidious. 

"'My dear child what do you mean 7 " she inquired anxiously. 

" Does rheumatic fever begin that way, Mother 7 Vou have 
had such sad experience of all these complaints that of course 
you will know. Ought one's bones to ache at the joints, and " 
(feeling her knee with an unoccupied hand) " is one's right knee 
affected first 7 " 

" Do you feel any symptoms of the sort, Drusilla 7 " 

" Not exactly, nothing definite, only — I didn't quite know." 

Drusilla leaned back in her chair and cbsed her eyes, care- 
fully watching her mother through the long black lashes. 

Mrs. Lambert was, and had been for years, a spoiled invalid, 
there was nothing really the matter with her beyond that inde- 
finite complaint called "nerves;" this had been the means 
whereby she had obtained much consideration. Any disagree- 
able, however insignificant, was wont to produce an attack, it 
does in some people, especially when in order to avoid such no- 
toward condirions disagreeables are warded off or withheld. 
One result was that the good lady was intoleiant of any other 
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invalid. It was quite sufficient, for instance, foi Mts. lambert 
to hear that Miss Lambert, owing to a sick headache, was going 
to remain Tor a time in her bed, to cause hei at once to determine 
that, not being quite the thing, she also would not get up. 

"One can't argue with poor things who suffer from nerves," 
Selina was wont to say, but persons who knew Miss Lambert 
would have doubted her powers of argument with any one upon 
any subject ; her refuge was that of the ostrich. " If you say 
that, there is an «id of the matter." 

Drusilla continued to watch her mother in silence (exceptii^ 
the clack of the typewriter which again became intermittent). 
Mrs, Lambert surreptitiously felt her own elbows and wriste and 
pressed her fingers against her eyes, then she bent first one arm 
and then the other cautiously. Preparations for the evening 
meal were clearly marked by the sound of plates in an adjoining 
room. Drusilla had been out a good deal, and was possessed 
of a healthy appetite, nevertheless some sacrifice had to be 
made in order that she might keep her tryst ; about that she 
felt anxious. Presently she drew an elaborate black and red 
crochetted chair cover over her head after the manner of a 
mantilla, rose quietly, announced that she would lie down for a 
little, begged not to be disturbed for an hour or so, and left 
the room. 

It is to be feared that she smiled in the privacy of her bed- 
room when shortly she heard Selina 's voice call " Caroline I " in 
the tone of a person who feels aggrieved. 

(Caroline was a middle-aged person who filled the offices of 
maid, cook, and factotum generally with a girl under her.) 

Some orders were given and received in low voices, and 
shortly Mrs. Lambert herself explained certain symptoms of 
bodily ailment as she came up the stairs. 

" Experience teaches me to take these things in time, Caro- 
line," and then a door closed. 

" Poor Mother 1 " said Drusilla. " Well, she won't mind, 
that's one comfort ; she enjoys being cossetted up." 
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Then for half an hour she lay and thought and wondered in 
the dark. It was just possible but not probable that Selina 
might peep in. But Selina did not ; here was a chance of 
peace — from her point of view. The acceptance of a short 
story by the editor of the Lady's Weekly (Dnisilla declared it 
ought to be" Weakly," but th^ she was- a Vandal) and the 
(eceipt of one sovereign, had raised the temperature of Miss 
Lambert's literary ambition to fever point. There were visions 
of &me and success ; already she could picture to herself per- 
sonages in high places pointing her out as " Miss Lambert the 
authoress." It was but a mirage hanging over a rather mono- 
tonous desert of life, very beautiful as mirages often are, 
espedally if you don't happen to know that they are mirages. 
There had been several disappointments since, but the biilliance 
of the one success threw these into shadow. She hurriedly 
took her evening meal alone and went back to interrupted work ; 
but then, poor soul, it happened that she could think of nothing 
that would fit in with that which had gone before. 

At a few minutes to eight Drusilla was up and doing. Clad 
in a long cloak with a wimple hood over her glossy hair, she 
stole noiselessly down the stairs. In the passage near the back 
door she encountered Caroline, who exclaimed : " Lor, Miss 
Drusilla, I thought you was a-bed." 

" I'm better, Caroline, and now I have a craving for a breath 
of fresh air. I really believe there is something in the ' open 
air cure,' " 

" May be to be sure," replied the maid. " But lor, give me 
shut windows and a blanket. I do hope now you won't put it 
into Missus' head ; fires and hot-water bottles is had enough in 
all conscience, but if the winders was took out and the rain 
a drivin' in, whatever shouM we omiry folk do ? " 

" I'll try it first, Caroline, at all events," Drusilla laughed. 
" I promise not to recommend it tinless it is a complete suc- 
cess." 

" Lor, miss I How like the poor master you are to be sure," 
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" Well, ie had no nerves, as &r as I recollect." 

"Nerves, no ; but be had a heart ; better if he hadn't bad, 
maybe." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, there, I can't stop to tell you why ; many reasons, 
p'nqM 'twould have been good for others." 

" You would have done well at Delphi, Caroline, when Pytbia 
bad her afternoon out." 

" There's no sayin' what folk can do till they are put to it," 
Caroline replied. Whether what DnisiUa had said was a compU- 
ment or not she couldn't tell. 

" I shouldn't wonder if that is true, Caioline," Dnisilla said, 
recalled suddenly to the matter in hand. " I'll think it over." 
And she went out 

When Richard Hartley named the lycb-gate of Tollerton 
Churchyard as a place of meeting be did so with a sort of 
" malice aforethought" First of all there were not more than 
three or four persons in Tollerton Village who would have passed 
through it alter dark. There were certain grim tiadidoni, lightly 
spoken of and even incredulously smiled at when the sun shone, 
or even the cheerful gleam of lire and lamp prevailed ; but 
when the dusk of a winter night crept down to meet the black 
shadows of the yew-trees which bad stood like sentinels on 
either hand for centuries, strange contrasts were made by certain 
white headstones, and moreover when the breeze swayed tbe 
heavy foliage a certain branch produced weird sounds by reason 
of friction on one of its fellows, and there was occasionally a 
click of irc»i. This latter phenomenon was occasioned by tbe 
latch of the swinging gate which bad sunk making vain though 
persevering attempts to come to rest in the catch of its fixed 
companion. Secondly (in Richard's mind) shelter was afforded 
by the roof in case of rain. 

It was but a mile from Norton Travers to Tollerton. It was 
not surprising therefore that Richard, who had started half an 
hour before, arrived consideiably in advance of scheduled time, 
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as railway officials say. His plans for the immediate future had 
taken a moie definite shape as he trudged along, walking more 
quickly than be supposed owing to the occupation of his mind. 
His fiist glance was at the church, but not a gliauDer of 
light showed itself from any window. He listened ; the organ 
was silent, but the branch overhead chafed its neighbour accord- 
ing to custom. The sound produced was not cheerful, but it 
did not jar on the young man's frame of mind, there was some* 
thing sympathetic in it, a sort of dirge sung over " might have 
beens," fiut Richard Hartley was young and enei^etic ; more- 
over the circumstances of his home surroundings had tended 
to make him self-reliant, rather than morose or querulous ; 
there was, however, a ^t (there generally is "with people who 
are not supremely selfish), and within the last few hours that 
" but " had spelt itself with a capital B. He was expecting the 
But to take personal shape. Donald, who had been sitting 
like an intensified shadow upon the driest spot he could find, 
suddenly cocked his ears and put his head on one side, then 
the ears dropped, and had there been any light something ap- 
proaching a smile might have been seen hovering about bis 
eyes. He got upon his feet and disappeared into the surrounding 



" Ah, Scottie, then you have come," said a girlish voice, the 
owner of which evidently stooped to caress the dog. " Dickl " 

" This is good of you," he replied, much closer to her than 
she supposed. His hand went out to hers, and having found it 
without difficulty she felt her arm dravm within his. It was an 
usual proceeding ; as often as not when they met all formaUties 
were dispensed with, but now of course it was very dark. In- 
stinctively Drusilla felt that something had happened, Richard 
on his part was keenly aware that he was in danger of losing 
something. 

She asked no question ; all he said was : — 

"Come and sit under the lych-gate, dear, it's rather a lonfr 
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" Dear I " In all their acquaintance he had never called her that 
before ; it might have slipped out accidentally, but with all her 
determination (and Dnisilla could be very determined when she 
Uked) she gave a little gulp. 

There was a pause when they were seated. Dick bad much 
to say, and be didn't quite know how to begin. She broke the 
ice, though in an unexpected part of. the pond. 

"Vou haven't had a Jail and hurt yourself, Dick? Whose 
bnse were you riding? I saw you down by Lavender Lane." 

" Did you ? I looked all over the place for you. It was one 
of Pbelan's horaes, as safe as an arm-chair ; no, I didn't get a 
&11 — then, but I've had one since." 

Her arm was still within his, and he felt it tremble for a 
moment, but she had controlled herself when she said, " Yes ? " 

" You don't think I would have asked you to come out in 
the dark and wet to tell you that I had had an ordinary 
tumble?" 

" Selina's young man, in her stories that is, is always a prig 
who thinks be is bom to make history (whatever that is). 
Sometimes he starts a new idea, ' that it never does to be 
certain of anjrthing.' Dear old Nehemiah Tremblin put the 
same thing into different words this very afternoon when I 
asked him whether the winter lettuces which he was pricking 
out under the rectory south wall wouldn't be likely to damp off. 
He said, ' You couldn't calketlate to no certainty nothin' about 
no vegebles in winter time, sometimes they damped, and some- 
times they didn't.' " 

Drusilla talked quickly, acting upon the natural instinct to 
stave off the evil moment as long as possible ; the sound of 
her own voice, low as it was, struck hei as artificial, which it 
was : she couldn't keep it up. Drawing a little closer to her 
companion she said : — 

" Dick, there is trouble, 1 know it. Tell me." 

" Do you think I should make a good City clerk, Drusilla 7 " 
be asked. 
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" You — might." 

Richard Hartley laughed. " Thanks I That's just like you, 
little giiL If you had talked for twenty minutes you couldn't 
have been more convincing. There is too much doubt and 
obscurity about the result of that clerkship. I thought so my- 
self, and I said so." 

"Well?" 

" I'll tell you the whole stoiy." And so he did, briefly de- 
tailing the conversation. " Of course I expected the governor 
to fly out and raise objections to my alternative, but I never 
dreamt that he would lose his temper sufficiently to hit me in 
the mouth. I was too unprepared to m^ke even a semblance 
of self-defence." 

DrusiUa, who had been listening in silence, with a peculiar 
sensation that the incentives to prolonged existence were all 
sinking within her like a falling barometer, sat suddenly erect 
and exclaimed : — 

"Struck you? Your &ther did? You? And what did 
you do, Dick?" 

" Collared Donald just in time ; you see it was a favourite 
method of getting a rise out of him at Oiford to pretend to hit 
me." 

" Dear Scottie I " DrusiUa exclaimed, hiding her feelings by 
stooping down to caress the little dog at her feet. 

" You see he was as much astonished as I was," Dick said. 

" But what did you say ? " 

" I told my &ther as quietly as I could that when he saw fit 
to apologise for the blow I would see him again and not before. 
I am glad now I didn't lose my temper." 

"Oh, I don't know, that is all very well theoretically," 
E>n]silla exclaimed, "These people who won't govern their 
tempers want to be told things. I should have — I should 
have " 

Dick's hand stole to her shoulder and then stroked the silky 
hair just below the snood that bound it. 
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" What, dear ? " be ftsked. " You would have drawn yourself 
up till jour five feet four inches equalled six feet, you would 
have made him a cuitsey which no bievit3r of skirt would have 
maired, and you would have left the poor old gentleman under 
the impiession that he was a tree which had just been struck by 
lightning and had got no vitality left in it." 

"Wait until I meet him," she replied, clinging vigorously 
to her wrath. " I can put up with things, and turn the other 
cheek and all that, when it's immaterial ; but injustice, injustice, 
Dick, I cannot stand. You've been treated in&mously," 

Now Richard Hartley had determined (and nothing is easier 
when the other person is not present) that his parting with 
Dnisilla should be conducted on platonic lines, that whatever 
might occur in the future the present should be unfettered as 
&r as she was concerned, but he had reckoned on his own 
powers of self-repression, without placing in the other scale the 
individuality of the girl, her vigorous partizanship, and the soft 
yielding form round which his arm insidiously stole. 

"What are you going to do, Dick?" she asked after con- 
siderable pause. 

" I must go abroad if I can scrape together the funds. I 
am going to Oxford in the car to-night." 

"To-night?" 

" I'm afiaid so. I can find a customer there, I think, and 
then I shall try the Cleggs in Melbourne. Jimmy Clegg was at 
St. Olave's with me and we had a good many talks about it. 
They have a big estate and business out there." 

" Melbourne t Right down there I " DrusiUa tapped on the 
ground with her foot. " Oh, Dick t " She pulled herself to- 
gether. " Of course you must go. It's a good plan." She 
■poke in short sentences, trying to steady her voice between. 
"And the patent?" 

" That must wait a bit. I wonder if you would do something 
for me ? " 

" Anything ; you know it." 
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"W«U, you are the only person besides myself who knows 
anything of the odds and ends up in the workshop. There are 
some things of value— I thought perhaps you would put things 
straight and lock up the plans and papers. If once now and 
then you would fight the mst till, till I come back — I brought 
the keys," 

"Yes." Dnisilla held out her hand and took the bunch. 

"And then poor old Donald; could you manage to look 
after him ? " 

" Oh, Dick, that is good of you I he's alive, he's something — 
I shan't be — quite alone I " 

" I thought there might be a fuss at home perhaps." 

" Fuss I Let there be 1 But be won't come with me whilst 
you are about." 

" I put a lead in my pocket on the chance." 

" Chance ? " 

" Well, certainty ; I confess I thought it that. But I mustn't 
keep you, little girl." 

"They rose and stood facing one another; the moment with 
all its sickening twinges had come. He gave way first. 

" Darling I " he exclaimed, extending his arms. " May I 
come back and fetch you 7 " 

She longed to say, " Take me with you," but unselfish people 
dislike being a clog to others, so she replied : " Don't be away 
long, Dick." 

He sto<q)ed and kissed her, 

" Not a moment longer than necessary." 

" You'll write to me your plans." 

" I have no one else — that cares," 

He slipped the lead through Donald's collar, 

" I gave him his supper just now," he said, trying to spe 
hghtly. 

^e took the strap and turned to go, she dared ' 
Bpeak. 

They walked together to the garden gate of the Re> 
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Cottage. He felt her &kce wet with silent tean when be kissed 
ber a last good-bye. 

" God bless you, Dick," she said in a low whisper, but he 
heard it, and it rang in his ears for days. 

Donald hedtated to follow her. 

" Go and take care of her, old man," Dick said to him ; and 
so it was that with her anns round bim and her face buried in 
his polished black coat Dnisilla cried herself to sleep that 
night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Handers having received no official orders to the contrary 
laid Richaid Hartley's place at table as usual. He was perfectly 
aware that the chair would be unoccupied and the napkin un- 
used, but it was not for him to act on his own responsibility. 

Colonel Hartley was in the drawing-room at five minutes 
before eight, and twice compared his watch with the skele- 
ton clock over tbe fireplace, moving restlessly on the hearth- 
mg between times. Eventually the clock struck and a gong 
sounded somewhere beyond closed doors. 

Five minutes more passed, during which the Colonel growled 
repeatedly, before Mrs. Hartley swept in accompanied by her 
daughter, a plain, heavy-looking girl, whO) being only nine years 
of age, might fine down later. 

" It's past e^bt," the Colonel sud, snapping bis watch 
between his finger and thumb. 

" Only two or three minutes ; we are not kst, Richard is not 
here," replied his wife. 

"It's a bad example to Helena, women are naturally always 
late, and if you b^n " 

" Dinner is served, sir," Manders announced, taking exactly 
six paces ^m tbe door before he opened bis lips, 

" Excess of punctuality is as liable to become iitsome as th 
reverse," Mrs. Hartley said as she took her husband's arm. H 
uttered nothing intelligible until with his eyes fixed on Ricb 
ard's vacant chair he said a perEimctory grace which was closd 
allied to an official acknowledgment of correspondence receivf 
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That he vas ill at ease waa quickly proved by the top of the 
Nepaul pepper-pot falling into his soup, for he was well aware 
in his calmer moments of its unreliability. 

" Take it away I " he roared to Manders. " M^y the deuce 
can't you see that things are in a serviceable conditioD 7 " 

The cod was condemned as being " boiled to a rag," and the 
cook abused for having put too few oysters in the sauce to go 
, round. 

" Lucky Dick isn't here," said Helena. " I wonder where he 
is, he promised to make my clock go," 

Colonel Hartley had been cherishing a vain hope that bis son 
would not halK taken him at his word, but that hope was fading 
rapidly. If Richard had taken him seriously and bad left the 
house there would be necessity for explanation ; undoubtedly 
lack of money would bring him back, but in the meantime be 
must be prepared with a plausible excuse. 

" Take away that chair I I can't stand an empty place at the 
table," be said presently. 

The footman hastened to obey the order and dropped two 
forks. 

" Damn you, you clumsy lout 1 Do you think you are kept 
to throw things about tbe room 7 Hey 7 " 

" Hush I You forget Helena," said Mrs. Hartley wamingly. 

" Da — ^— " the Colonel took a gulp of brown sherry and 
some of it went the wrong way ; he coughed and grew very 
red in tbe face, and Helena laughed. Whereupon the Colonel 
as soon as be recovered himself " dressed her down " till the 
tears stood in the child's eyes. 

" You bad better go, my dear," said her mother, adding to the 
footman as the girl disappeared, " take away that chair, I dislike 
empty places." 

Then there was an armed neutrality of silence, only broken 
occasionally by Colonel Hartley's remarks to the servants after 
the manner of the departing rumblings of a storm, 

"Well, what is it? What is the matter? You had better 
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tell me," Mrs. Hartle3r said wben Manders bad finally closed the 
door. She felt confident that there must be sometbing beyond 
the milliner's bill. 

" Richard refused your brother's oflier, I told him he could 
accept it or go." 

" It's a great pity ; Geo^e knows what he is abotit." 

" Young men in these days know best." 

" Is he gone ? " 

" I don't know I'm sure." 

"What did he say?" 

" He said he wouldn't be a City clerk, and in bet he annoyed 
me, answered me to my face, and I — well, I slapped his." 

"Then — I should say he Aas gone," Mrs. Hartley replied 
after a suitable pause. She did not quite know whether she 
was glad or not, but in order to avoid discussion she pushed 
back her chair and left the room, the Colonel holding open the 
door for her. 



Thomas the ibotman (whose front name was Aleiander, but 
all footmen at Norton Travels were called Thomas, perhaps be* 
cause it gave the Colonel less trouble and variation in his rebukes) 
when be had removed his coat and adjusted a baize apnm, an- 
nounced that he should give warning the next morning without 
fail ; he was a new -comer and as yet a stranger to public humilia^ 
tion. 

" Why not to-night ? " asked Manders his superior. " You've 
only got to step into the Colonel's study by-and-by." 

There was nothing sarcastic in Manders' voice. The idea 
didn't seem to please Thomas. 

" Gentleman's service isn't slavery, at least where I've been." 

" Service if things in general are comfortable is what yew make 
it," Manders said to a row of glasses. "Words never brefdc 



" But I've my feelin's." 
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" Then if ^u lets youi feelin's come out on top you'd bett< 
go for a gardener, 01 something wbeie you'll be by yourself ; yo 
can't live in a iamily without some of the jars comin' your my. 

" Do you think the jars were over Mr. Richard 7 " Thorns 
asked during a pause in washing up. 

"Maybe; I can't say." 

" Is Mr.i Richard goin', or gone ? " 

" His things are to be packed." 

"You don't say, Mr. Manders, that the old gentleman ba 
fited him out?" 

" No, I don't. All I sdd was his things had to be packed. 

" By the Colonel's orders ? " 

"You seem to want to know a lot." Then after a moment' 
consideration: "No; by Mr. Richard's." 

" Bless me I That accounts for the cussin', " said Thonuu 

" There is often something to account for cussin', " Mander 
replied, convir>ced that his information conveyed little enough 
to have satisfied a diplomatist. 

So it happened that whilst a rumour of a family rupture gradu 
ally percolated the immediate neighbourhood, it was left to humai 
ingenuity to fashion the cause to its own taste. 

The sun was sbinii^ wbikt DrusUla performed her toilet, am 
Donald sat upon the bed watching hei with erect ears. Wha 
a difference that sunshine makes. There are those who selec 
as their final resting-place a spot where the rays linger longest 
It certainly affected Drusilla's spirits. A dozen times or mori 
she had recalled every incident, every word of the over-nigh 
meeting with Richard. There was the bkmk which had sudden); 
come into her somewhat uneventful life at Tolleiton, but bein( 
healthily minded, and withal an eneqetic young woman she waj 
prepared to make the best of things. Moreover there was 1 
sense of promotion, so to speak, in what Richard had said and 
well, she had acceded to. 

Nobody else but herself knew except dear old Dick. It's no 
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a bad thing to be ignorant of the changes and chances oftbe 
world, for it certainty saves much useless q>eculation, and some- 
times, in consequence, bitterness of spirit. 

"What is a fortune, Scottie, and how long does it take in 
making? I suppose it depends on circumstanceE." 

Donald thus suddenly appealed to opened his mouth as if to 
yawn, and ere he closed it again, emitted a deep, soft roaring 
sound, like that of wild beasts at the Zoo when heard at the full 
width of the Regent's Park. 

Drusilla took his long muzzle between the palms of her hands 
and Idssed his black nose. 

" I won't ask you to do that again, because I know you won't 
until it suits you. You don't know anything about fortunes, but 
you won't see your master for — oh, ever so long, and in the 
meantime you've got to put up with me. You know, Scottie, 
no, I must call you Donald, for this is serious, it makes all the 
difference having you left to me as a — keepsake. I had neither 
tea nor supper last night, now I come to think of it, what do you 
say to breakbst?" 

At the foot of the stairs the two met Caroline bustling along 
the passage below. 

" Lor, Miss Drusilla, wbatever's that 1 " 

" A dog, Caroline. It really is a dog, it's not nerves. How's 
Mother ? " 

" And are we to have that dog trapsin' about and making work 
with his muddy feet ? " 

" I shouldn't wonder. How's Mother ? " 

" Oh, Missis seems comfortable, it ain't come to notbin', but 
she's goin' to bide a bit where she is in case ; but I don't hold 
with animals in the house, and I'm sure Missis " 

" Now, look here, Caroline, of course I'm only a child, I gf 
it drummed into me daily, so I'm not likely to forget it, b 
Mother's got what I had last night, nothing more nor le 
though you haven't deemed it necessary to inquire for fiu; 1 
quite well, and the cure was the open air." 
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" Lor, Miss Drusilla, you ain't never goin' to harp on that, 
and we all ketchin' our deaths." 

"It depends, Caroline, entirely on you and SelJna. One 
word against my little dog, and every door and window of this 
house will be set open day and night, and there will only be a 
fire in the kitchen, and that only when cooking is going on." 

" Miss Drusilla," said the old servant shuddering, " it sets me 
ail of a quake to think of it. I never knew you unkind to 
nothin' in reality." 

" But I could be if I chose. Donald won't interfere with you, 
' and he's come to stay. If you make any objection every door 
and window " 

" Lor, miss, I'd sooner put up with lions and tigers." 

" All right, then, now we know," and Drusilla saluted the old 
servant with a smacking kiss. 

Selina was late, she bad wrestled long with an unsympathetic 
muse over night. 

Drusilla was busy with her breakfast when she appeared, and 
the first thing she saw was Dorudd seated on a chair close to his 
new mistress. 

" Good gracious, Drusilla, what is that? " she exclaimed. 

"A dog; a Scotch dog. I think an Aberdeen terrier. His 
name is Donald. That's Selina, Scottie." 

"What an ugly thing," Miss Lambert said, approaching the 
table. 

"That's as God made him, to quote Too-good." 

" Drusilla, don't be profane." 

" When the Rev. Septimus Nethersole makes a remark it's 
something to love, honour and obey. When I use the same 
words they are profane. To me, as a child you know, that 
appears curious." 

There were danger signals in Dnisilla's black eyes, so Miss 
Lambert moved cautiously. 

" What are you going to do with him ? " 

" C^ve him his breakfast Donald, ask for it" 
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The Aog opened his moutb and uttered the low roar. 

" That's pretty," said Drusilla, giving him his bread and milk. 

" Where did you get him, Drusilla? I hope he is not savage." 

" He came to me in the night watches, a waif and stray. Vou 
are secretary, Selina, for the district " 

" But you can't keep him. Mother " 

" That's where precept and practice vary as I say. You busy 
yourself for a society which takes up cases like Donald's (Uncle 
says they are already provided for by the Poor Law) and when 
a real case turns up you say ' away with him '. Poor dear Mother 
will want to use him as an automatic hot bottle in a week." 

" But you know her nervous state, Drusilla." 

" To be sure, but I've got another cure to suggest to her. 
You haven't deigned to inquire for me, but I'm quite well, thank 
you, and as Mother suifered from my complaint last night I am 
going to suggest the ' open air '. Doors and windows open, no 
fires, the colder the better. Just see how nice it would be." 

Drusilla threw open two windows, and the breeze, which had 
wafted away the fog and rain of yesterday, scattered Selina's 
loose sheets of manuscript, all over the floor. 

" What are you doing 7 " Miss Lambert exclaimed, dashing at 
the scattered leaves. 

" Formulating terms of peace," Drusilla replied, with hands 
on her hips and a beaming smile on her face. "I'm sorry the 
wind upset the papers, but just iancy what we should endure if 
the ' cure ' took hold. It's Donald or that, Selina. He's a dear 
little dog, look at him." 

"Whose dog is he?" 

" Mine. Is it a bargain ? Caroline doesn't like the open air 
cure either." 

" I know it's very wrong to give way to you, Drusilla. Yo 
have a way of ignoring your elders." 

" Then they shouldn't treat me as an irresponsible being." 

" I really roust ask Uncle to talk to you." 

" Don't trouble the poor man, Selina dear ; a college don : 
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a country parish has enough woiiies to which he is unused. I 
wish he would take pupils, nice young men with prospects, you 
know. There might be tennis in the summer and all sorts of 
things. A title might be brought to the very door, and then 
you know publishers would crowd up like — like the East Tyther- 
ton hounds with a fox in a drain." 

" I do think, Drusilla, you talk the greatest rubbish " 

" I dare say I do ; and yet you often twit me for being silent. 
' Little girls should be seen and not heard,' you know, takes the 
ideas out of one's mind ; as a rule I prefer to be neither seen 
nor beard. Now I must go and see Mother." 

" Vou are not going to take that dog with you ? " Miss 
Uunbert asked anxiously. " In Mother's nervous state " 

" I wouldn't hurt Mother for all the world, though I do wish 
she could be like other people. Mrs. White down in the village 
thought she was bedridden, till her little Tommy upset the 
clothes-horse with all the things on it into the fire, then she 
nipped out of bed, whacked the boy, and forgot to go back till 
night." 

" How can you know that, Drusilla ? You have refused to 
go amongst the pec^le in the place." 

" I reftised to go paiishing as you call it, but I know them 
pretty well all, the pets and humbugs and all the rest." 

" I go sometimes to oblige Uncle," Selina said, " but I never 
seem to get any farther with them." 

" They are certainly not as lovable as they are made out to 
be, poor things ; a little sympathy may do something, but 
mending a kettle or saucepan makes what Uncle calls a.persona 
grata." 

" Doing what ? " Selina asked, But the door was shut. 

The Rev. Thomas Candy, Fellow of St. Olave's College, 
Oxford, after a lengthy spell of university life, accepted the 
Rectory of Tollerton when it fell vacant ; he didn't like the 
change of life at first, but felt grateful that be had made the 
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sacrifice when a year later his brother-in-law, Charles Lambert, 
died, and left his wife and two daughters in narrowed circum- 
stances. The Rector's first impulse was to take his sister and 
her children under his own roof, hut prudence stepped in, and 
the Rectory Cottage which stood on part of the glebe, hard by 
the Rectory, being vacant at the moment, he offered that 
residence to them rent free instead. 

Charles Lambert had been one of those sanguine people who 
did as much as he could with a moderate income. He was a 
man of schemes but with no power of working any one of them 
out He lived near Great little, and having natural lean- 
ings towards sport and an eye for horseflesh, picked up from 
time to time a useful screw upon which being a bard rider he 
went well with the neighbouring packs of bounds. There was 
an interval of half a dozen years or so between Selina Lambert 
and her younger sister Drualla. The hope of Lambert's heart 
had been that the latter might be a boy ; but when bte went 
against him he did his best to treat her as though she had been 
one. She was his constant companion. Selina had had a 
governess, but wboi funds grew low Dnisilla went to the 
college. 

Mrs. Lambert posed as an invalid more from want of energy 
than anything else, and her husband, kind and indulgeiit man, 
dipped frequendy into his capital in order to keep things up for 
her. 

It was supposed that Dnisilla inherited her rich southern 
complexion, dark hair and eyes from her giandmother who was 
of Italian or Spanish origin (it was not quite clear which), but 
certain it is that when the girl was sixteen there came a letter 
from the college authorities saying that " should there be any 
necessity for Miss Lambert to adopt music as a profession, it was 
recommended that owing to her unusual proficiency a special 
course of study should be undertaken." 

There was a tradition (unmudcal readets piexae skip) that on 
one occasion when the organist was laid up with influerua Miss 
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Dnisilla Lambert took a service on bis behalf (she was specially 
addicted to the organ). There is no lecord of the manner in 
which she acquitted herself generally, but certain it is that many 
remained to hear the concluding voluntary, owing to the quaint 
introduction contained in the pianissimo pedal notes clearly 
indicating the tramp of distant feet ; a march was developed 
with a melodious air running through it swelling up gradually 
till the entire contents of the instrument appeared to be re- 
quisitioned, and then, as gradually, &ding away until the soft 
pedal notes ended as it bad begun. 

"Tbafs the girl who played," some one said as Dnisilla 
hurried away. 

" That little thing ? " Then a gentleman raised bis hat and 
asked her : — 

" Would you tell me the title of that march 1 " 

" The March of the Mountain Gnomes," Dnisilla replied with 
a merry smile. "Quaint little folk, I can always fancy them 
trudging along when I play it It's a &vourite of mine." 

Subsequently there was some question as to the suitability 
of the music for church purposes and nothing would induce 
DrusOla to play again in pubhc. 

Before any steps could be taken either one way or another 
with r^rds to musical training, a binder, a rotten bank and a 
drop into a road combined to give Charles Lambert a bad foil. 
Partial paralysis succeeded concussion, and in three months he 
succumbed. When financial matters were straightened, Mrs. 
Lambert was only too glad to accept her brother's offer of a 
house rent free, and acting on the principle that the world was 
her enemy and used her badly, metaphorically folded her hands 
and sat down at Tollerton. 

Though Tollerton and Norton Travers were contiguous, like 
the Jews and Samaritans they had little in common. Tollerton 
was a Rectory, but its principal landowners were virtually 
Norton Travers, though only a Vicarage, had its 
It squire in Colonel Hartley ; tbe presentation was in his 
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gilt, and he took command of his parson as be did of everything 
else. 

The Rev. Septimus Netbersole dared not acknowledge that 
his existence at Norton Travers belonged to himself. He was 
afraid of the Colonel, and bowed humbly beneath the yoke of 
Mrs. Hartley ; it was natural therefore, that he should expoitd in 
the direction of Tollerton, and especially the Rectory Cottage, 
for there, in return for his patient sympathy with Mrs. Lambert's 
ailments, that good kdy recognised in him a very worthy young 
man (he was nearly forty) and one likely to influence for good 
her somewhat wayward and independent younger daughter. 
Her brother, the Rector, was a mathematician to whom the 
working out of problems was a solace and recreation. He couhl 
not be brought to see that an independent spirit in his yomiger 
niece made for bad results. He bad a lengthy experience of 
generations of undergraduates and his impression was that the 
reverse was the case, but women might be different. On the 
one or two occasions when be had been persuaded to remonstrate 
with Drusilla on some trivial escapade which Mrs. Lambert 
conddered a serious matter, be found the girl so frank and 
intelligent that in his heart he sided with her. In fact Drusilla 
simply twisted him round one of her little thumbs, but then she 
liked her uncle. 

With the Rev. Septimus it was different. With the best 
intentions be invariably chose " out of season " as the time for 
good advice, and moreover he treated the young lady as a child. 
Hence her bristles went up and she called him " Too-good " 
frequently to his face. 

Farishing and Sunday school she woukl have none of. If the 
truth were told the fact that Mrs. Lambert obstinately refused tr 
sanction her putting up her hair was the crux. " If I'l 
considered a child what right have I to teach?" she askei 
The replies were various but insufficient, so Drusilla nailed h 
colours to the mast. 

And yet there wasn't a cottage in either Tollerton or No: 
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Tnvers in which Dniailla wasn't welcome. Being a free lance 
the boundaries of one or the other were no boundaries to her. 

With Selina things were difieient ; she held, or im^jined she 
held, lofty views. The wheels of her life were constructed to 
run without fiiction. Some people's are, and it cannot be denied 
they fill up gaps. How shall we put the difference between the 
two ? Well— Selina sat down in silence to await the coming of 
the Prince. Dnisilla whistled and went out to look for him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Ann Becker was just putting the finishing touches to 
the tidying up of her cottage. To the casual ohserver there 
would have appeared little more to be done. 

The cooking utensils on the little dresser caught the glint of 
the sun and returned an almost boastful reflection ; the red 
leaded flower-pots in the window vied with the dishes, plates, 
and tea-cups for pride of place in a competition for cleanliness, 
whilst the led brick floor winked at an incomer as if to say, 
" You may think I have been overlooked but I haven't ". But 
then dust is insidious, and as Mrs. Becker used to say (and she 
had been in good service the better part of her life), " Only those 
who knows where to look for it can find it." 

She had been up early, first of all because she was exercised 
in her mind, and secondly because she said with the late Duke 
of Wellington, "When once you turns over 'tis time to get up." 
Richard Hartley bad called in to see her the night before, and 
had duly acquainted her with matters as they stood. 

That her wrath had been kindled goes without saying, but the 
self-repression of a woman who " always " (except once in a case 
of Mrs. Hartley No. a) " knew her place," had caused her tc 
give little sign of ber feelings. She had boldly risked the worT 
house by generously offering the savings of years to Mast 
Dick if be would accept them, and in the face of such mated 
sympathy Dick bad found it difficult to smile as he assured ' 
he should manage quite well. The mention of Austr 
associated in hv mind with Botany Bay, conveyed an ir 
64 
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complete banishment ; but Dick bad spoken so hopefiilly, and 
moreorer had promised to let her know his movements, on con- 
dition that she kept silence upon the point, that she was feign 
to be content. It was only when be was gone, and her heart 
sank to zero within ber, that she eased her mind by informing 
the copper warming-pan what she really thought. 

" Why no one have never took bim and shook him till they 
made him sensible I can't tell ; there's one thbg, he'll never 
come here," were the concluding words, and surely they didn't 
allude to " Master Dick." 

It was quite probable that neighbours in due course might 
play the part of Joseph's brethren and cast contempt covertly 
upon her prognostications with regard to ber bantling. " Well, 
if they did — they must." 

The tall clock in the comer gave notice that it was taking a 
long breath in order to strike eleven when there came a light 
Up on the open door. 

Mrs. Becker turned round before she gave permission to 
enter, there were pedlar men about who were difficult of dis- 
lodgment when once they were inside the door. 

" Lor', Miss Drusilla I Come in and welcome. Ah I " (with 
H glance at Donald) " I see you've heard the bad news." 

"Yes, Nanny, I've heard it. Ill news travels fast as they 
say." 

Mrs. Becker performed a work of supererogation in that she 
passed her apron over a chair before she placed it by the fire 
and went to close the door. 

"Sit down, miss, do'ee now," she said. 

" I somehow thought you would like a chat, but it was six of 
one and half a dozen of the other, Nanny. I had no one to 
speak to who knew." 

" And I daresay there'll be fine tales told by those who don't. 

YouD see, miss, with many 'twill be all Master Dick's (there, 

I mustn't call him that) Mr. Richard's fault, 'cos it's best to 

be in with the Colonel who bides at home. I suppose you 

S 
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know, miss, Mas— Mr. Richard is goin' to them outlandish 
parts." 

" Yes, he told me, and I think he's right. It's no good 
trying to make a fortune in England, I suppose." 

" That I can't say, miss. I've known some money saved to 
be sure, but now I come to think of it, George Collins, the 
miller's son, who wasn't heard of for ten years in Canada, left a 
thousand pounds or more to his old lather when he died." 

" Ten years I " exclaimed Drusilla. " Why, Nanny, I shall be 
eight and twenty 1 " 

" And I most likely shall be gone," the old woman said sadly. 
" It's well enough for the young, but when you get on — and to 
think I dandled him when he was no longer than that." She 
held her hands so as to indicate the stature of the infant 
Ricbatd. 

" But you oughtn't to be desponding, Nanny," Drusilla said, 
trying to smile hopefully herself. 

"But who's to help it when things comes sudden like a clap 
o' thunder?" 

"There was always a chance of a storm up at the house." 

" To be sure, miss, there always was, there's no denying it, 
but when you watch the black clouds coming up in the suimner 
time it may be for an hour or more, the clap of thunder when it 
comes stardes you just the same." 

" You've always maintained, Nanny, that Dick was bom to 
be lucky." 

" Well, miss, as I told you before, when Master Richard wu 
but a few hours old, rolled up in flaimen as it might be here ii 
my lap (and fine Saxony it was) there was a spoon in the cand' 
as plain as ever you saw anything in your life, and that a i 
candle sure enot^h. Missis, dear soul, never allowed no cc 
posites in the nursery, nor yet lamps, wax and wax only, an 
"■aV the candle to her layin' in the next room, with the f 
—"T and she saw it and laughed. ' It's 
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candles, they've no right to bum like that, considering the price 
we pay.' But I holds with those things and always have. 
Why when Martha " 

Dnisilla knew from experience that Ann Becker was about to 
get off the line of conveisation. 

" If Dick goes to AustraUa, Nanny, it's my belief it's part of 
tbe luck." 

" Lor', Miss Dnisilla, bncy your saying that, and here have I 
been expectin' twits and scofTs from the neighbours, and you, 
the firet to come in, up and says it's part of the luck. There, 
we know the Lord's ways is mysterious and okkanl upon times 
for Scripture says it ; I can sorter see somethin' in what you 
»ys." 

For half an hour the two talked and mixed their hopes and 
fears, until finally Ann Becker announced it as her opinion that 
"idease God a fortune would not be Master Richard's only 
piece of luck." 

The colouring of Drusilla's face deepened under Nanny 
Becker's kindly look. It was on the tip of her tongue to say 
something, but she was of a reticent disposition, and a secret 
was only a secret as long as it was her own property, so she 
laughed as she bade Nanny adieu, and departed certainly h^pier 
than when she came. And yet the little village street of Norton 
Travers appeared desolate for no particular reason except that 
to be found in Drusilla's heart. 

Mr. Christopher Cripps the carpenter had just fitted the end 
of a pig trough into its grooves and had placed it on the bench 
in order to spike it on from the outside ; he had given the first 
nail a preliminary tap just to set it in its place when Drusilla 
hailed him with : — 

" Good morning, Mr. Cripps." 

Cripps put down the hammer, glanced at Donald, and replied 
solemnly, " Good morning, miss." Then he put his hand in 
his pocket, drew forth a foot-rule, smacked it upon the^palm-ef^..,,^ 
hu left hand and said :— /-'^'V^^'*^'^Jt\ 
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"This here's a ternble bad business, miss." 

" It is," replied £)n]silla, natuially aware of Cripps' meaning, 
and knowing that the man b^ng a great talkei her part (rf the 
conversation would be confined to sigiu of acquiescence or 
otherwise. Donald proceeded to investigate likely spots which 
in times past bad been the temporary lurking place of rats, and 
Dnunlla leaned against the wall bedizened with streaks of red 
and blue paint where brushes had been " worked," in the attitude 
of a Ustener. 

Cripps' tirade against the unnaturalness of parents in general 
and the Colonel in particular seemed to suit the occasion, in fiict 
be put into words much that Drusilla felt. 

It seemed to relieve Mr. Crii^s also. He opened the rule, held 
it at fuQ extent, waved it towards the House in the distance, 
closed it, slapped it on bis hand till at last the steam of his sense 
of general injury evaporated and his voice was lowered to suit a 
peroration. 

"And then he sends 'im out Bke the Prodigal Son to " 

" No, Mr. Cripps, now you are getting wrong, Mr. Richard 
is gone to make his fortune, not to waste it." 

Cripps was silent, the coupler of his engine, so to speak, had 
broken, and thenceforth he discussed with Drusilb the making 
of fortunes and the capacity of Richard Hutley for that pur- 
pose. 

"There was few things Mr. Richard couldn't turn his hand to, 
if he was so minded," formed the text, and there were many re- 
miniscences which acted as balm to Drusilla's mind. She strolled 
about the shop, occa^onally moving a board for Donald's bene- 
fit. 

" If 'twas only the undertaking business," Cripps said, " Mr. 
Richard 'ould knock up a coffin with the best, and folk was 
bound to die all over the world same as in England ; there's a 
deal in it for a steady young man." 

The idea did not however ^)peal to Drusilla, even though 
Dick's skill and steadiness were acknowledged. She took a 
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pur of boxing-gloves from n nail and thrust her little hands within 
them, smiting as she r^arded what she called "Two apple 
dumplings gone wrong." 

The use of boxing-gloves had not been encouraged in the 
gymnaaum at Great Littleton, but sud rosd they existed. 

" Now, lii. Cripps, show me bow you stand 7 " 

Cripps, as has been said, was proud of his knowledge of the 
noble art ; he promptly stepped forward and put up his hands 
in front of Dnisilla describing and illustrating the proper atti- 
tude, balance of the body, and all that pertained to the initiative 
of a contest. 

''Like this ?" asked Dusilla, copying him with more readiness 
than should have belonged to a novice. 

Crii^s did i>ot notice it, his opinion of women-folk as com- 
batants stopped short at hair pulling and scratching ; hence he 
said doubtfolly : — 

" Yes, miss, that's the notion, you keeps your eye on the other 
man and you jumps in when you see your chance." 

There was something contemptuous in the little man's voice 
as though he felt he was wasting words. It must have nettled 
Dnisilla for with a smile in her eyes she jumped in as directed, 
her left hand flew out straight, and before Cripps could make any 
semblance of protecting himself the boxing-glove landed with a 
squelch on his upraised chin. 

" Like that, Mr. Cripps ? " asked Dnisilla, stepping quickly 
back and tossing the gloves on to the bench. " I humbly beg 
yout pardon, of course you weren't prepared." 

" Well, I'm drabitted all to nothing I " Cripps ejacukted, look- 
ing at the gill in astonishment, with his hands on his hips. " If 
It's not making too bold, miss, where did you learn that 7 " 

"Punch ball," Dnisilla replied. "You've got to be pretty 
quick." 

" I've heard of it, but I never seen it," Cripps said doubtfully, 
as though mentioning a subject which was not quite legiti- 
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" It doesn't do to take eveiything for gi&nted, does it 7 " 
Dnisitla said, laughing at his puzzled foce ; she caught up the 
hammer which the capenter bad laid a^e on her entiy, and with 
five strokes sent the loi^ nail home in the pig trough. 

Then she skipped out of the shop, waving her hand and 
whistling Donald. 

Cripps stepped to the bench and closely examined the wood 
of the pig trough in the vicinity of the nail-head, he felt sure he 
would find the mark of the hammer-head, but he didn't. 

"Well, I'm dumed, and no mistake," he muttered. "Them 
two things I never see a women do before, and she done 'em 
both well. I've heard say she was a handy lass, but that there 
— well, to be sure." 

He watched the supple little figure, closely followed by the 
dog, through a ciack in the door, till they disappeared into the 
lane which led to Phelan Brady's farm ; then he gnuited and 
resumed his work. 

Miss Dmsilla Lambert's ideas of the requirements of colonial 
life were probably as vague as those of othei untravelled folk, 
but amongst them arose at all events the practical notion that a 
knowledge of hoisemanship was an adjunct which might be use- 
ful. It was paitly on account of this being in her mind that her 
steps trended towards Phelan Brady's house. Moreover there 
was acertainty of sympathy with the turn of events to be foundat 
the Longlease Farm. 

Mrs. Brady met her at the open door, and a glance at Mr. 
Richard's little dog assured her that Miss Drusilla was acquainted 
with the disturbing occurrence. 

"There, miss, Phelan's in a terrible way. I can't recolIeC 
him leavin' his brekfess half finished, and he in health to 
since I can remember him, he set such store by Mr. Richard 

" I think there are a good many more," Drusilla said. 

" When Mr. Richard called in last night you might 

ah, here is Phelan." 

Phelan Brady came in with a cheque in one hand, an( 
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cap, hasdfy doffed at sight of Dnisilla, in the other. Me looked 
even thinner than usual, and the chronic twinkle in his shrewd 
eyes seemed to have lost its point. He took it for granted that 
Dnisilla knew everything, foi he held out the cheque after a 
brief salutation, and stated the &ct that " he felt inclined to bum 
iL" 

" I don't think if I were you I should give way to that in- 
ctinadon, Mr. Brady." She glanced at the proffered cheque 
which was foi £1 20 with his lordship's signature attached. " I 
hardly see what good it would do." 

" You're right, miss," Brady replied, folding up the cheque 
and locking it away in a brass-bound desk. " But that's just 
good money earned by Mr. Richard if ever money was earned ; 
then he drops in just as we was goin' to bed and says : ' Phelan, 
I'm off.* I calls it scandalous, that I do, to send a young man 
like that out of the country, just the sort we wants at home. 
There's plenty to send as wouldn't be missed for a moment, 
and then that old " 

"Callin' names does no good, Phelan," interrupted Mrs. 
Brady. 

" It may not to them, but it does to me," Phelan retorted. 
"If callin' names is no use, then I've spent a poor sort of 
momin'." 

" If Mr. Richard bas to make his own fortune he cannot well 
make it in England," Drusilla said, endeavouring to support 
ber theory of which she was not quite certain. 

" Fortune I What call has he got to go and make a fortime 7 
The old man, say and do what he will, can't live for ever, and 
cao't prevent Mr. Richard succeedin' him when he goes, which 
I hope he won't be long about. It's my belief it's Missis that 
has a say, I know what women can be if they have a mind to it. 
Why, I was up to see the Colonel once on a bit of business and 
be stepped into his room for a paper and I followed him ; Missis 
it leems happened to be there, and she 'oilers out, 'Shut that 
door I ' and whether she spoke to him or whether she spoke to 
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me it w&sn't the way to speak to neitber of us. ' That's the 
sort you are, is it ? ' I says to myself^ and I haven't altered my 
opinion. And now Mr. Richard's to go without a half-penny, 
and you calls that iair." 

" Indeed 1 don't, Mr. Brady," Drusilla said with a smile. 

" I didn't mean you, miss, askin' your pardon ; but there's 
some who might." 

" Very few," Drusilla said with decision, and a peculiar gleam 
in her dark eyes. 

" Well, in my 'umble way I oO'ered him a loan," Phel&n said, 
after a pause, " and somehow I can only recoUect that smile of 
bis when he thanked me." 

" It was very good of you, Mr. Brady," Drusilla said in a low 
voice. She was touched by the genuineness of Phelan's dis- 
appointment at Dick's refusal. 

" Good 1 I don't know what good there was. I owed it him 
as I told him." And then coming back to the point which 
touched him personally he asked, " Whatever am I to do— now ? " 

"Teach me to ride," Drusilla replied promptly. "I don't 
mean to sit on a horse and hold the reins (the riding-master at 
the collie taught me that), but to ride as Di — you can." 

Phelan looked at the Uttle figure seated by the fire, at the 
heightened colour, the determined little chin and the gleaming 
eyes. He was not as well versed in the points of a woman as 
he was in those of a horse, but he took in something which 
caused him to draw up a chair and sit down. 

" I've taught many a man, miss, but I've never taught i 
wo— a lady." 

" And you despise the whole lot of them, Mr. Brady, an 
there you make a mistake ; there may be exceptions to eve 
rule. I suppose the principles are the same in either case." 

" You want a seat on a hos, and 'ands, and you wants to km 
how to fall." 

" Well, you could teach me the first, I might have the sect 
if you told me what it means" (extending two tittle glo 
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hands and regarding them) "and if you think I'm afraid of 
tumbling about, well, I'm not." 

" There's a give and take with 'ands which isn't easy to show, 
thejr want to work quite independent of the rest of you, so that 
no matter what happens they don't alter. You come for in- 
stance to a fence which when you are near it looks of a sudden 
quite different from what it was at the other side of the ground. 
What do you do ? Just what you like so long as you never 
shifts your 'ands. That's where the &]ls are saved. The hos 
can do it nine times out of ten, it's the rider that puts him 
down." 

" I would try and do anything you told me. I could ride 
over the bars in the riding-school without any reins after a 
time," Drusilla said. 

Fhelan looked at her again, he couldn't stand the imploring 
gaze. 

" You could 7 " he said. " Well, then, what's begun is half 
done. We might try." 

"Lor, miss," interposed Mrs. Brady, "it's a deal safer on 
your own feet. Don't you go gettin' hurt 01 'twould be worse 
than evei." 

" I'm quite ready to take my chance, Mrs. Brady. Don't 
look on the gloomy side, I should be so proud to be a humble 
tabstitute for Di — Mr. Richard." 

Phelan was soon making plans for borrovring a lady's saddle, 
he thought he knew where to get one, so arrangements were 
made, and as Drusilla departed down the flagged foot-path be- 
tween the flower-beds be said to his wife : — 

" There's grit in that little lassie, and she'll tail light." 

More than once Donald paused on his homeward way and 
looked back, the absence of his master puzzled him, it was an 
event which had rarely occurred in his recollection. 

" It's no good looking back, Scottie," Drusilla said to him. 
" What yon and I have to do is to look forward, we must be ready, 
both of us. He said he would come back fot me, and be is 
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certain not to forget you. Come along, you have to put up with 
me ; we shall have to make the best (rf it t<^ether. Ofa, bother I " 

The exclamation was called forth by the appearance of a clerical 
black coat a little way in front. Drusilla looked for sonie side exit, 
but the only escape was offered by the roadside fence, and she 
felt that to scale this was to suffer in dignity. 

The Rev. Septimus Netbersole waited to intercept her coming. 
He was rather a soft, pasty-laced man, made up of limbs which 
a[q>arently never had been put to much practical use, his voice 
was that of a person who lived up to a pattern which he had 
mosdy cut for himself, and consequendy believed to be correct. 

" Good-morning, Miss Drusilla, " he said patronisingly, in the 
manner in which one addresses a child. 

" Good-moming, Mr. Netbersole," Drusilla replied in an ex- 
pressionless tone. 

" May I inquire where you have been this fine morning 7 " 

"Certainly, if you like." 

Nothing more explicit came, so there was a pause. 

" I see Richard Hartley's dog is with you. I suppose you have 
heard that he has run away 7 " 

"Has he 7" Drusilla asked, raging inwardly but controlling 
her voice. 

" I hear there has been a sad disagreement with the Colonel 
I presume University debts or something." 

"Really?" 

" I think I am right in saying that is his dog." 

"On the contrary he is mine." 

" Then I suppose he was given to you as a parting gift." 

Drusilla shrugged her little shoulders impatiently. 

" You are welcome to suppose whatever you please." 

" I wish Drusilla, you would not treat me in that antagonistic 
maimer, you must know that my interest in you is great, and that 
I am merely anxious for your welfare." 

Drusilla boiled over. She stopped short 

" Don't you think, Too^ood, you had better employ your 
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interest and anxiety elsewhere? I have said to you many times 
that I wish you would leave me alone ; you are good enough to 
conndec me ignorant and childish. I, on the other band, am bad 
enough to consider you hoth boring and interfering ; you are not 
even the parson of our parish. I submit to your remarlcs when 
Mother and Selina are by — at least I do sometimes — but out 
here on the King's highway, and in Gdd's free air, we meet as 
equals, so kindly remember it in future. Now, before we part 
(1 am going to Tollerton and you will have to go the other way), 
let me just say that when you publish abroad your surmises about 
Mr. Richard Hartley and his debts amongst the old gossips of 
the village, you first take the pains to ascertain the true stoiy." 

The Rev. Septimus smiled indulgently. 

" Hy dear Drusilla," be began. 

She turned short upon him with a flush upon her (ace, and 
for just one moment it looked as though the little joke with 
Cripps might be repeated in earnest, but it was only for a 
moment. Then her manner changed and there was contempt 
in her voice. 

" I thick I spoke plainly ; Idndly leave me to walk by myself." 

She looked very pretty in her wrath, and Nethersole was sorely 
tempted to disobey her commands, being a, man of no tact. 
Drusilla saw what was passing in his mind, her "Good-day," 
accompanied by a stiff little bow turned the scale ; moreover 
Donald seated close to his mistress seemed to watch him 
narrowly. Mr. Nethersole disliked dogs. So Drusilla walked 
on — akme. 
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Thsrb was certainly no outward and visible sign of Nanny 
Becker's silver spoon when Dick Hartley s^ about his final 
preparations for departure. A briar pipe there was in his mouth, 
to be sure, for when bis two or three visits had been paid there 
was a sense of loneliness in the workshop to which he repaired. 
To put things into some semblance of order was an impossibility ; 
he could put his hand upon everything which he might requure, 
but there was a chaotic state of things generally which made a 
" clean up " in the limited time at his disposal hopeless, so he con- 
tented himself by folding and docketing some drawings, and tak- 
ing the little finished spindle from between the centres of the 
lathe. This spindle be passed his fingers fondly over and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

That Drusitla would come and make order out of chaos he 
knew, and moreover he felt sure that she would consider it a 
congenial task, but, alas I he would be far away. He pictured 
to himself the little blue-cIad figure, the merry smile, the keen 
interest in whatever was going on, and it grieved him to think 
that he was the means of bringing a shadow over a life that in 
itself contained so much sunshine. 

It may be thought that this was a conceited notion, but it 
must be remembered that Dick Hartley's acquaintance with 
Drusilb had extended over a considerable time, and now when 
the break came he found that he bod made a carefiil study of 
his companion. 

Though opportunities for jutting of the qualifications of the 
opposite sex were few and bi between at Norton Tmvers, there 
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were plenty of other places to which at special seasons Dick re> 
ceived invitations from collie friends ; there was some subtle 
difference between Drusilla and the various other girls he met ; 
possibly he had never made up his mind as to what made the 
difference, but there it was ; in the case of a man it would have 
been the difference between an acquaintance and a " paL" 

It did not seem natutal to him to feel no regret at being called 
tipOQ suddenly to leave home for an indefiaite period, but do 
what he would he could conjure up nothing of the kind, a sense 
of injury predominated ; he was loth to leave the sport, the 
familiar surroundii^ and occupations which afforded a variety 
of interests, but when considered they all came back to the 
same point — Drusilla. So it was that some hours before the 
November dawn deigned to put in an appearance, he locked 
tite woikshop door with his spare key, overhauled the motor-car 
and started. 

Certainly there was no sign of that diver spoon as the head 
lights showed up &miliar gable ends, the dark outline of coppices, 
or the fine old elms spreading their bare bmnches it might be in 
benediction, or it might be in calm unconsciousness of such 
trivial matters as those which made or marred the lives of persons 
who passed beneath them. 

Fortunately a motor-car requires some concentration of mind, 
it is not as though one could lay the rdns on a horse's back and 
give way to fancy. If traffic be scarce something may stray on 
the road, for it cannot be reckoned with any certainty that every- 
body's gates are in order. But nothing happened, the car was 
running well, there was a monotony about it, and Dick became 
aware that he was getting very sleepy. Then suddenly about 
eight miles from Birmingham bright lights appeared at the ude 
of the road ; they were stationary on the near side. A few 
moments more and the figure of a man in a long coat was visible, 
and from the manner in which the hedge was illuminated Dick 
Hartley bad no difficulty in deciding that a motor-car had come 
to grief, and was partly in the ditch. 
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The man in the coat (an elderly man with a short grey beard) 
hfuled the approaching cai and Dick pulled up. 

There was no false pride about this gentleman, such as some- 
times obtains in the case of motorists in distress. Few people 
like to be asked, " What is the matter 7 " when they don't quite 
know themselves, and olTeis of assistance are often rejected lest 
a want of mechanical knowledge might become evident. 

" We've been here for two mortal hours, there doesn't appear 
to be a house anywhere about, and I've missed the night mail," 
said the voice with a slight colonial accent. 

" Steering gear broken 7 " asked Dick. 

" Yea," s^d another voice, as a second form appeared from 
the ditch. " Lor' I It's Mr, Hartley I Well, sir, I'm just glad 
to see you." 

Lord Frodshum's chauffeur came into the circle of lamplight 
and wiped his face with the back of his hand. 

" The bolt on the' off side of the steering bar is broken," he 
■aid, "and we were in the ditch before I could pull up." 

" Not hurt, sir, I hope 7 " Dick said to the grey-bearded man. 

" No, no, thank you. I expect I have got a few thorns about 
me. I went into the hedge." 

The ditch fortunately was shallow, but the car was a large 
one, and the near foiewheel and part of the hind wheel were in 
it 

" Engine all right, Blackford ? " Dick asked. 

" Yes, sir, the engine seems right, but she can't get herself 
out, the fore wheels twist and lock her." 

Richard took ofT his coat and inspected the breakage, and the 
man with the grey heard stood and looked on anxiously. The 
lower part of the bolt had dropped out but the upper portion 
was tight Then tool cases were searched, and there was much 
patient tapping of the bolt head and working of spanners. At 
last the broken bolt yielded to treatment and came out 

" So far," said Dick. " But how about another ? " 

" Haven't got anything that will do in my car," said Blackford. 
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Dick patted his pockets all over, as a mechanic is wont to do, 
whilst his mind was endesvouring it) plan a makeshift. In due 
course he felt the spindle which Drusilk had turned up, in his 
breast pocket. It was just the thing for a tempoiaiy job, but 
to Dick it possessed a value of its own. He looked away into 
the darkness, undecided what to do. He knew exacdy what 
Dnisilla would have said. Away in the black shadows which 
the acetyline lamps enhanced he could even picture her bee 
with the sunny smile lighting it up as she said, " Use it Dick," 
but curiously he had nothing else, no other keepsake. 

"What's the trouble?" asked the grey-bearded man, who 
standing close by had been keenly observing Dick's face. 

"Nothing very much," Dick replied; if his face flushed a 
little his back was to the light. " Nothing very much, what you 
would probably call sentiment." 

"Very likely, but never mind that, it's cold here." 

" I have the very thing here," Dick said, tapping his pocket, 
"but I don't quite like to use it." 

Dick took the spindle from his pocket, and the grey-bearded 
man said : — 

" Let me look at it," and held out his hand. " What is it 7 " 
be asked. 

"The fly spindle of a church turret clock," Dick replied. 

" Well, another could be made," said the num. 

"Undoubtedly, but not (Aat one. However, I think we will 
try it" 

"Yes, try it, certainly, anything to get on," said the gi«y- 
bearded man. "Any expense I'll " 

" Money couldn't buy it," said Dick from the ditch. " Only 
necessity can command it." 

The grey-bearded man uttered a short grunt and commenced 
to walk up and down. 

There was much levering and tapping, and movement of the 
wheel to get the holes opposite one another, and then the spindle 
was passed through. 
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" Might have been made for it," said the chauffeur. 

" Not much of a job if it bad," replied Dick shortly. He 
still felt as though he had committed some act of desecration. 
"Got a tow rope?" 

Blackford bad nothing of the sort. 

" Lucky I have," said Dick. " A new one, fit to hang a duke 
or a Labour Member of Parliament, as the case might be. You 
ought never to be without one." 

f^ve minutes later, amidst cries of "Now," the spinning of 
wheels and a few back fires, the big car came out backwards 
and was once more upon the road. 

Dick took out bis note-book and wrote an address :" Care 
of the Porter, St. Olave's College, Oxford," and handed it to the 
gentleman with the grey beard. 

" Will you kindly forward that spindle to me by post when 
you reach Birmingham and can have it replaced ? " he asked. 

" Better than that," was the reply. " If you are going to 
Birmingham you can have it there. My name is Field." Then 
with a glim smile he added, " for better security, if you will per- 
mit me, I'll travel that iar with you." 

" With pleasure," replied Dick. 

The grey November dawn was breaking as Dick secured his 
beloved spindle above the collar and below the axle bar with a 
copper wire. 

A missel thrush, the first of early songsters who seemed to be 
endowed with special hopes that winter leads to spring, sang 
bravely on the bare branch of a neighbouring elm. There was 
no half- heartedn ess about it, no practising of tentative notes 
which might lead to something by-and-by, but a hearty paean 
as &r reaching as the morning challenge of a game cock. He 
probably sang simply on his own account, but on the other 
hand he might have foreseen that the little spindle that DrusiUa 
had so carefully turned was doing more for Dick than it could 
have done had it remained for decades amongst the works of 
the church dock at Tollerton. 
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The further Mr. Robert Field travelled the more interested 
be became in his companion. He insisted on break&st in 
Birmingham, and finally changed his plans and accompanied 
Dick to Oxford in his car. (The spindle a little scored in 
places was restored to its owner.) Mr. Field explained that as 
a dweller in the colonies be felt much interested in various 
tmdertakings in the old country. "They are on a small scale 
of course," be said, " but then there isn't much room to expand 
here. Still I find I can always learn something. I've run down 
to see Lord Frodsbam's model farms, but I don't think be takes 
the same interest in them as bis father appears to have done." 

" He is more of a sportsman than his father was," Dick 
replied. 

" He hunts and shoots and races, you mean." 

" He hunts and shoots, but I hardly think he has any race- 
bcwses/' Dick replied. 

"You know him then? Ah, I recollect the chauffeur — I'd 
keep a better man than that — recognised you." 

"We are feirly near neighbours," said Dick. 

Mr. Field was much taken with his companion, but beyond 
the fact that there was some sort of trouble hangii^ over him, 
be gathered little. Dick was reticent and refused to be pumped. 

At Oxford station they parted with hearty handshakes and 
an exchange of cards. 

Mr. Edward Field wrote "Savoy Hotel " on his, and Dick 
erased " The Grange, Norton Travers " upon the card which 
he handed to his passenger. 

This Mr, Held did not notice until later. " Something wrong, 
I wonder what it is ? " he thought. " He's a nice, straight- 
forward, honest-looking young fellow I I'll ask his lordship 
when I write him my thanks." 

And so he did. By the time Lord Frodsbam replied there 
were all sorts of rumours in the neighbourhood, but the only 
definitG fact was that Richard Hartley had left his home. 
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The Rev. Geoixe Osborne, Senior Fellow and Tutor of St. 
OUve's College, Oxford, was a typical Don to whom his college 
first, and his university afterwards, was as the breath of his 
nostrils ; a spare man of fifty years of age, rather above the 
middle height, with a strong intelligent &ce, and hardly a grey 
hair in his head. He was a classical scholar of note and 
Divinity Lecturer as well. 

As a tutor he could hardly be called a success, for a habit of 
thinking inwardly upon one subject whilst he talked outwardly 
upon another sometimes fiiiled to make him either interestii^ 
or instructive. 

If, however, he scarcely made the mark he should hare done 
in the lecture-room, it was quite a different matter when he 
gathered a select few undergraduates, to whom he had taken a 
&ncy,inhis own rooms. Then he would stand upon the hearth- 
rug (summer or winter made no difference) with his hands be- 
hind him, beneath the swallow-tails of his coat, look down at 
the &ded hearth-rug with his head on one side like a magpie, 
and give humorous accounts of tramps abroad in long vacations, 
anecdotes of leading persons, past and present, in the university, 
or a deep and well-thought-out dissertation on some subject 
which m^ht be exdting interest at the moment, whether it came 
within his (supposed) province or not. On these latter occasions 
his knowledge of a subject often surprised his audience who were 
used to regard him as more or less of a fossil Though his face 
at first sight might appear stem, there was a kindliness in the 
eyes which was attractive, and a twinkle of latent humour which 
now and again bubbled up to the sur^e and overflowed. 
Above all, George Osborne was just, which in itself was 
sufficient to make him a iavourite with undergraduates. 

He was either the life of the senior common room or would 
sit in solemn silence with the l»rd-like expression on his ^e. 
On occasions of the latter kind it was always deemed best to 
leave him to himself. 

As senior fellow every college living which fell vacant was 
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offered to ium and refused ; he could not tear himself away 
and tqnoot habits which had become second nature. He said 
himself he "couldn't make G.O." (which was his soubriquet) 
" spell go, and make him the square man in the round hole ", 
So genentions (university generations) of fellows, and under- 
graduates came and went, and still George Osborne clung to 
the life which suited him best, and for which he deemed himself 
better qualified than for any other. Upon the wall on one side 
of the fireplace hung a caricature of himself, a clever jUustrarion 
of i£sop's fable of the dog with the piece of meat in his mouth 
who seeing the refiection in the stream beneath him let go the 
substance in order to seize the shadow ; the meat was labelled 
"College Living," and the dog's head was that of the Senior 
Tutor. " Not for G.O." formed the It^end. 

The moment Osborne saw it in a printseller's shop he pur- 
chased it, and the artist, a St. Olave's man, was so pleased at 
seeing tbe copy in a prominent position in the Don's room that 
be sent the original to supersede it when he went down. 

On that I3tb November, a certain amount of bodily exercise 
bang necessary to health, the Senior Tutor set himself the task 
of deciding whether he should walk to the top of Headington 
Hill, or round Christchurch Meadow. He looked out through 
the heavily mullioned windows of his room on to the famous 
gardens of St. Olave's, and apparently watched the blackbirds 
and thrushes investigating the tawn in search of an evening 
meal. The brightness of the morning had departed, the after- 
noon was cloudy, and the river mist began to spread, Head- 
ington Hill would perhaps be best. With the matter still 
hanging in the balance he turned and observed the caricature, 
looking at it upwards with his head on one side. On the table 
close to Ills arm-chair was a blue clotb-covered volume of some 
pretensions, the memoirs of some person of note. 

Osborne sat down in his chiur, took up the volume and 
perused the list of chapter contents ; in five minutes more there 
mi^t have been no outer world as &r as he was concerned. 
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The dusk was falling rapidly, the bcx>k lay closed on the 
Senior Tutor's knee, aometbing in it had touched a chord of 
memory, and the reader in a semi-dreamy state had permitted 
himself to wuider away from the subject in hand, and dwell on 
a certain spot in the past which was still sweet and &esh, 
though a quarter of a century old. Perhaps one of the attrac- 
tions of a reminiscence upon which Osborne permitted himself 
to dwell on occasion was that not one of his friends or acquaint- 
ances knew that the history of a man whem they deemed cynical 
and eccentric contained such a page, much less a story which 
any one less genuine and forbearing would have trampled under 
foot at tbe time of its occurrence, and rel^ated to oblivion in 
the time to come. 

" It wasn't altogether her &ult," he bad said in the Spanish 
mountains years before, and time had strengthened the belief ; 
he possessed it still, mellowed and enhanced by circumstances 
which had occurred. 

A knock on his " oak " recalled him suddenly from his land 
of dreams, he switched on the electric light, put his thumb upon 
a button and called, " Come in". 

" Ah, Hartley, I'm glad to see you 1 " he exclaimed, as a young 
man entered. " You see the machinery still works satisfactorily." 
He hod been getting out of his chair as he spoke, and now ex- 
tended his hand in welcome, and then made an onslaught on 
the fire with the poker. " Sit down and tell me all your news." 

" Not very good news, sir, I'm afraid," Dick replied, struck 
by the comparison between the warmth of his reception here 
and his treatment at home. " You were good enough to tell me 
I might consult you in any difficulty which might occur." 

" Yes, I have not forgotten it, I meant what I said." The 
Senior Tutor had taken up his stand upon the hearth-rug, his 
bands were beneath his coat-tails, and his right eye turned down- 
wards by means of the inclination of his head appeared to be 
busily employed in endeavouring to determine what the original 
pattern had been. 
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" Tell me all about it," he added. 

" Do you think, sir, I have any qualifications for a City clerk 7" 
Dick asked, with the dawn of a smile. 

Osborne looked up at him as thoi^h he were some stnu^ 
object upon which he had been asked to give an opinion. It was 
nearly half a minute before he made reply, and when he did his 
glance was again directed to the hearth-rug. 

" I saw a gas cooking stove at Gillman's some days ago ; I 
merely wanted a few brass-headed nails, but the young man in 
the shop, who is of an obliging disposition, insisted on showing 
me an object of which he was distinctly proud ; he went to the 
trouble of explaining to me all its various uses as though I had 
recanted my former &ith in the college cook, and was about to 
perform culinary acts for myself. I felt loth to chill the young 
man's enthusiasm — I admire enthusiasm, Hartley, because, alas I 
it is apt to be transient, and become enervated after too much 
contact with hard facts. The impression left on my mind was 
that I had inspected a gas cooking stove ; 1 had to be content 
with its genus, leaving its various specific qualifications to be 
decided upon by experts. A similar thing obtains when you 
ask me if I think you have any qualifications for a City clerk. 
My first impulse is to say, ' My dear Hartley, you have none,' 
but then I can only speak generically, I have no knowledge of 
the stream of humanity which pours forth from suburban trains 
at certain hours ; I confess the individuals interest me, but I 
have always failed to find a spot from which I can contemplate 
them without being swept away by the human tide. There 
must, of course, be clerks in positions of trust, confidentiiLl clerks 
and such like, but I presume, like the rest of mankind, they 
must have begun at the beginning, and you — " he shook his 
bead, " I think, Hartley, you could do something better. Tell 
me what has happened." 

He sat down in his chair, regarded the fire critically, but 
made no movement whilst Dick told him exactly what had oc- 
curred. 
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" And so you have left home ; under the i 
well, yes — I understand." 

There was a long pause, Diclc said nothing, and Osborne 
contemplated the fire. 

Dick knew torn experience that his old tutor was tbinkii^ ; 
into what ramifications his thoughts might lead him he could 
not tell, but he felt assured that sooner or later he would come 
back to the subject in hand. And so he did. 

" I am not sure," he said doubtfully, " that my good offices, 
as they call conciliatory overtures, would be acceptable, but, 
come what might, they would be at your disposal, Hartley." 

" I don't the least mind my father's hard words," Diclc replied, 
" one gets used to them, but 1 cannot get over the fact that he 
struck me simply because out opinions differed. And until he 
expresses his regret I shall not go home. I should much prefer 
to try and make my own way." 

" And what are your plans ? " 

The Rev. G. O. sympathised in his heart with his young friend ; 
but experience had taught him that " compromise " was a good 
word to conjure with in worldly matters. 

"I have written to Clegg, he was up here last year, sir, and 
was anxious that I should come out to Melbourne ; they have 
a large engineering business, and I think that line would suit 
me best" 

" Qegg ; yes, to be sure, might have done better, be was clever 
enough. How about the funds 7 I presume your lather will 
make you an allowance." 

" He might ; but be said he wouldn't. I should like to be 
independent of him ; I found a good customer for my motor-car 
this afternoon." 

Dick hesitated to go any brther. He could not bring him- 
self to the point of asking for a loan, though it bad seemed such 
an easy thing to do when viewed remotely. 

The Senior Tutor turned to him with a peculiar softness on 
hii foce and a comic twinkle in the comers of his eyes. 
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" I am ignorant of these matters," he said. " What amount 
of capital do you think necessary ? " 

" I fancy I could manage with two or three hundred pounds 
to Stan me." 

Osboine realised enthusiasm. 

" Hiere is a difference of one hundred pounds between your 
two estimates," he said drily. " But come and dine with me in 
ball as my guest, and we'll consider matters again later." 

Dick Hartley accepted, and went to look up such old friends 
aa were still to be found in the college. 

Geoige Osborne remained for some time with his eyes filed 
upon the door when Dick had closed it, then he proceeded to 
walk up and down within the narrow limits of his room, thinking 
onx many problems which affected the matter in hand. To write 
to Colonel Hartley he felt sure would be a waste of ink, besides 
being a task in itself most uncongenial ; he might be told with 
some justice that it was not his busiitess to interfere, besides he 
could not trust himself to write without considerable warmth ; so 
be put the plan aside and considered Dick himself. He decided 
that Dick was no wastrel ; though he had added nothing to the 
classiral honours of the college he had been one of those youths 
who give tone to the set to which be belongs. " The making of 
silk purses out of — unsuitable material, needs the aasistanoe of 
men of that type," Osborne muttered ak)ud, insomuch that the 
•cout who had just brought in some tea said : — 

" Beg pardon, sir 7 " 

" Nothing ; I didn't speak," was the rejoinder ; but the thread 
of argument was snapped. 

Half an hour later Osborne let the cat oat of the bag but only 
into the privacy of his rooms. 

"Marjory's boy I Of course the colonies offer the better 
openings, though it's a pity he should have to go ; still if he does 
he ahall not go empty handed whilst G. 0. is alive." 

Then he sat down and wrote a cheque, assuring himself as he 
passed it beneath the blotting-p^ter that it was as good or aa 
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risky an investment as any other. Having locked it away he 
characteristically took down a. carefully noted copy ofThucydides 
and became engrossed in the Greek that Demosthenes loved so 
well 

After a dinner in hall and a session in the senior common 
room Dick Hartley found himself at hatf-past nine once more 
in Osborne's rooms. It would be difficult to say which of the 
two found himself the more uncomfortable ; Dick, who had a 
shrewd suspicion that the friendly Don was about to oblige him 
with a loan, or Geoi^ Osborne, who dreaded thanks for a dis- 
play of generosity. 

" Smoke, Hartley, smoke by all means ; we shall feel more at 
our ease if you light up. I often think I should have been wise 
to have contracted the habit myself; but it is tate to begin. 
That is better" (as Dick obeyed his host's behest). " Now, here 
are we like two miserable cowards ; or shall we say tike two 
skilled duellists keenly watching one another's rapiers 7 There 
certainly is nothing Homeric about us judging from our silence. 
I have an idea — forgive me if I am wrong — that you came to me 
(as I bade you do) for assistance in your undertaking — financial 
assistance." 

" I had no security to ofTer you, sir, and I seem to have a 
rooted abhorrence of borrowing which has increased ever since 
I entered this room this afternoon," 

" Ah," said the Senior Tutor ; " no one likes to be beholden 
to another if it can possibly be avoided ; I see the point plainly 
enough ; but when one comes to think of it we are all more or 
less beholden to others, it is only a question of degree. It 
so happens that money is a necessary evil or blessing, and 
it is curiously over that necessity that our pride suffers most 
of all." 

" I don't like to think of money being unsecured in the event 
of — my failure," Dick asserted. 

" Quite so, I can feel for you, I am sure I should not like it 
were I in your place." 
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Osbome bad worked round to the worn spot on the heftTtb- 
rug. 

" No doubt it is not strictly business Uke, but if I choose to 
accept the word of what I believe to be an honest man for repay- 
ment when convenient, if I like to take a risk with my eyes open 
— well — I suppose I may. Now you just take this cheque ; if 
it pleases you write a receipt, and " (his steady, rather authorita- 
tive voice shook a little) " don't harrow my feelings with thanks." 

" But I must express my gratitude, sir I " Dick exchimed, 
rinng quickly from his chair as Osborne held out a cheque for 
three hundred pounds to him. " I trust it is only a temporary 
loan, but I believe you are the only man in the world who would 
have met me on these terms. I fear I shall never find suitable 
words — ■" 

" Then my dear Hartley, don't try, squaring the circle is waste 
of time. Write the receipt if you like." 

Dick did so ; he longed to arrange the rate of interest on the 
loan, but a side glance at Osborne, who was once more looking 
at the floor, kept hint silent, he would pay interest as it fell due 
and save argument. 

His host's relief was apparent when the transaction was 
complete. 

" Now sit down and let us discuss plans," be said. Dick 
announced bis intention of taking his pass^e as soon as possible, 
and for that purpose he would go to London on the morrow. 

" You will let me know from time to time how you fore. I 
shall be interested to hear," Osborne said, as they parted an 
hour later. 

It was late, but not too late for Dick to write a lengthy letter 
to Dnialla. To avoid any risk of unpleasantness for the girl he 
sent that letter under cover to Ann Becker, who probably bod 
she been aware of all that was set fonh therein would have 
imagined that she saw another gUmmer of the silver spoon. 
And yet within the next ten days the vs^e vaticinations went 
within a little of being wiped out altogether. 
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Dick Hartlejr, with his preparations made and his heavier 
baggage already in the hands of the authoiities of the Orient 
Line, was at Fenchurch Street Suiion en rouU for Tilbury. 
There were plenty of people on the pUtfonn, some voyagers like 
himself, some merely speeding parting guests. Various little 
dramas were being enacted on all hands. To Dick, now that 
the moment of departure had arrived, there came a sense ot 
loneliness. It probably was not the case, but to him it seemed 
that every one else was possessed of friends interested in their 
wel&re. It is true that he carried in his pocket a long letter 
from Drusilla, written iiHier characteristic style, with no expressed 
thought for herself, but containing everything she could think 
of which could cheer Dick and buck him up. " Don't be long 
away, Dick," she said towards the end. " I'll work hard to be 
your useful pal, you dear boy." And then at the end was a huge 
splodge of ink something like the footmark of a dag. 

Poor Drusilla 1 Notwithstanding the proximity of a pocket- 
handkerchief, a big pent-up tear would &U plop upon the paper. 
There were no signs of tears in the letter itself, though one or 
two words were shaky. How should she hide this evidence of 
weakness ? She made a large circle of ink and put Donald's 
foot upon it and wrote " Donald " beneath, just above the 
familiar " Dm ". But Dick, shrewd youth, had detected the 
fraud, and it made the letter dearer. 

The train was slowly backing in, and the customary stir to 
secure places had begun. A man hurrying in one direction 
cannoned against another, who, looking round wrathfully at the 
collider, fell over a large hand-bag which a woman had set down 
whilst she embraced a friend, and in another second the fidlen 
man was on the metals. There was a shriek, a shout of horror, 
a moment of helpless indedsion, followed by bands covering eyes 
from a terrible sight. The train passed slowly on, relentless as 
Uxt ere it could be pulled up. It was from the rushing officials 
on the other side that the cheer went up. It was a narrow shave, 
the buffer of the shunting engine touched Dick's shoulder, but 
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after all a miss is as good as a mile. Curiously it was Mr. 
Edward I^ld whom be found himself supporting, very much 
shaken and partly dazed,ibut sufficiently clear in bis mind to say : 
" Put me in the Tllbuiy train. I shall soon be right." 

Within two minutes two men with note-books were hasy 
demandii^ Dick's name and address. He gave no information, 
but appealed to a platform inspector. " For goodness' sake 
get me out of this, I'm going to Tilbury." 

" Narrow squeak, sir," said the official, as he cleared a way 
through the crowd. 

" You can't have too much room, certainly, at an awkward 
place," Dick replied, whereupon the official thought the 
excitement bad overcome this tall young man. 

" In here, sir," be said. " I'll see to your baggage ; " and 
then he locked the door. 

In five minutes the temporary excitement b^an to cool, for 
the train was gone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The letter which contained the news of Dick's departure drew 
down the curtain, as it seemed to Dnisilla, on an all-important 
episode. 

The chance of a reprieve, and there always was one whilst 
Dick was at home in England, was gone. The Ormue bad 
sailed at three the previous day to that on which the letter had 
been received, so the journey into the unknown had begun. 

Days must elapse before more news could come, even if Dick 
wrote. 

For just half an hour Drusilla allowed herself the luxury of a 
breakdown. With arms extended on the crimson and blue 
striped table-covei in Ann Becker's cottage, and her hatless 
head resting upon them face downwards, she sobbed spasmodic- 
ally, and the older women sat and watched her, raising occasion- 
ally the comer of her apron to her face. 

" A few tears now and again were but natural," Mrs. Becker 
ai^ued with herself. " It's the mopin' without 'em that does 
the harm." 

The tall clock in the comer may or may not have been 
watching the pair, at all events the monotonous beat of the long 
pendulum indicated no sympathy, simply a strict attention to 
business ; the moments were measured out like drops into a 
medicine glass. " Time enough — but not too much," it seemed 
to say, and then — clash — the half-hour struck — half-past eleven, 
and the old clock proceeded to measure off once more the 
seconds which remained before midday. Drusilla roused hei- 
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self with a start, rested her elbows on the table and her flushed 
face upon her hands. 

" Nanny, how could you let me make such a fool of myself?" 
she exclaimed. 

" Really, I don't know, dearie, unless it was that I was 
dmng the same myself. It's my belief it won't hurt either 
of us." 

Dnisilla raised her head and put the index fingers of her 
hands together. 

" Nannie dear, this must not happen again. Only now this 
once, just at first before we " (there was an ominous catch in 
her voice) " get used to it ; in future we " 

" Law, missie, don't let us make no rules nor nothin'. To 
my thinking we are just as likely as not to do just the same when 
Has — Mister Richard's letters come." 

"No, Nannie, no ; every one will bring things nearer." 

The light began to shine again in Drusilla's dark eyes, and 
the comers of her mouth curved in a smile. Mrs. Becker Hked 
to be on the safer side, that which was prepared for disappcnnt- 
ment. 

" I don't know how they manages to post these letters on 
the sea, but to my mind each one of them '11 be farther off," 
she said. 

" Farther off in distance, but nearer home in time, 
Nanny," Dnisilla said. " I wonder how they do post letters. 
It can only be where the vessel touches. I must try and find 
out where that is." 

And later on Dnisilla did so, but she forgot Plymouth. 

It was from that port the unexpected missive came which 
gave a very brief account of Mr. Field's accident, and still less 
of Dick's share in his rescue. 

" It's curious that the same man who was in Lord Frodsham's 
car the night I left fell in bont of the train at Fenchurch Street, 
and I just managed to fish him out of the way in time. He is, 
I bear, rather knocked about, and I haven't seen him again yet, 
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but he is making the voyage out, and might give me a straight 
tip or two by-and-by." 

The rest of the letter would not interest the reader, but to 
Drusilla it was heavenly. 

" Do you b^eve in presentiments, Nanny ? " she asked. 

"Lor', yes, miss; some, at all events." 

"Well, then, I feel a curious— what shall I call it?— beUef 
that this Mr. Field will help Dick. Nanny, do you see 7 Dick 
saved his life." 

" Well, to be sure, it does seem like it," Mrs. Becker said, 
when Diudlla had read the passage again. " But then, on the 
other hand, I've known them who fo^et to say ' thank you.' " 

Mrs. Becker's ^th in other persons' pn^ostications was not 
so strong as in her own. 

Drusilla laughed. "The silver spoon is your idea, not 
mine, Nanny." 

" To be sure, miss, that's right enough." 

Twice on the way borne that letter came out of some recess 
in Dtusilla's blouse, and portions of its contents were perused. 
To all appearance they were satis&ctoiy, for on each occasion 
the girl whistled softly to herself as she resumed her walk. 
This was perhaps as well, for a little later Mrs. Lambert felt 
equal to cautionii^; her younger daughter (partly at the insti- 
gation of Selina, and partly owing to what had fallen ftom the 
Ups of the Rev. Septimus Nethersole) on the danger of receiv- 
ing gifts ftom irresponsible young men. 

" One moment. Mother," Drusilla had said, when Mrs. Lam- 
bert expressed a wish to talk seriously to her. 

Drusilla detached a sewing-machine from its stand and set it 
on the table in front of her, drawing up a chair behind her with 
her left foot. She had a shrewd suspicion of what was coming, 
and in self-defence provided herself with an occupation. " Now, 
Mother, I'm all ears, as the d(»ikey said." 

Matters which just before had been as clearly defined as the 
latitude and longitude on a map became a little confused in 
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His. Lambert's mind. She forgot what she had intended to 
my, and fell baclc upon ancient formulae. 

"People see you followed about by young Mr. Hartley's 
Hnle dog, Drusilla, and of course they will talk." 

Drusilla slowly revolved the driving-wheel of the sewing- 
machine and appeared to watch caiefiilly the revolution of the 
main shaft. She momentarily pressed her lower lip between hei 
teeth. (Oh, no ! 00 1 The crimson gore did not trickle down 
her chin, neither did she drive her fUbert nails into the pink 
palms of her clenched hands ; Drusilla, if a little wayward, was a 
pnutical young woman, who left impossibilities to her betters ; 
•be merely steadied beiself.) Then she looked quickly up lU 
bei mother. 

" Wouldn't they talk, Mother, just the same if Donald went 
in front ? " 

" Do be serious, Drusilla. In a country place like this we 
cannot be too careful, so as not to give offence to our neigh- 
bours." 

" E>o you mean Colonel and Mrs. Hartley, Mother 7 Mrs. 
Hartley has never condescended to call on you," Drusilla said, 
again slowly turning the wheel. 

" I know that, my dear, but I can make excuses for Mrs, 
Hartley ; here I am a poor invalid, not going out in society or 
anything of the sort, and she of course has hei family to see to, 
and her engagements to keep and all the rest of it." 

" Now that's odd, very odd, Mother, and is one of those 
things which puzzles my— er — youthful mind. When I am sent 
with a message to Uncle at the Rectory, and because the route 
is the shorter, I go by way of the garden wall, I am told directly 
that if I have no respect for myself I should recollect that I am 
here to set an example to others. Who these humble followers 
are I am not quite sure, unless they are Caroline and her slave 
Margaret, or dear old Nehemiah Tremblin, only he is on the 
other side already. Mother, can you picture to yourself 
Caroline's skinny old 1^ and white stockings ? " 
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" You absiud child," Mrs. Lambert said, smiling in spite of 
herself. " fiut really what I had to say to you is serious. It is 
not usual for young girls to receive presents from young men, 
and in this case I fear the young man has proved himself to be 
wild or eitiavagant or something worse, — for surely Colonel 
Hartley would never have closed his doors against his eldest 
son without just cause; at all events the young man is not 
desirable, and I shall not be surprised if something dreadful 
comes out shortly ; so you see, Drusilla, to be in any way mixed 
up in the affair is to court the breath of scandal." 

"Mother I" exclaimed Drusilla. She had risen from her 
chair with a screw-dnver resting blade downwards on the table 
in her right hand, and four metal screws on the extended palm 
of her left; the black eyes were flashing beneath the neatly 
pencilled and raised eyebrows. A surge of colour had rushed 
to spread itself over her face. She looked so brilliantly hand- 
some in her wrath that Mrs, Lambert could not have failed to 
notice it had she not been suddenly occupied with speculating 
on the result of any disturbance on her own nervous system. 
Drusilla noted the expression of anxiety, and her own manner 
changed in a moment. 

" Mother I " There was this time quite a different tone in 
the exclamation. " You are quite poetical, or has Selina been 
reading her last effusion to you? 'To court the breath of 
scandal I ' " 

The screw-driver described a slow circle in the air, and a 
smile dawned in the softening eyes. " Did I not sow good seed 
in the 6eld, from whence then hath it tares ? An enemy (Too- 
good) hath done this." 

It might have been the Rev. Septimus himself, so correct was 
the production of his voice. 

" Ah, Mother, if some day he is found lying in some remote 
byway with the label ' Traducer ' pinned between his shoulder- 
blades by a d^ger, then take the bellows of truth (more copy 
for SeUna) and puff away the breath of scandal, for the culprit 
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won't be youi Dnisilla. I wouldn't dirt my hands on him, I 
don't mind this sewing-machine, that's clean dirt. But, Mother, 
if tliese terrible young men you mention go away and efface 
themselves, kicked out by theii papas as you say, or departing 
of theii own free will as / say, how do the young girls who re- 
ceire the gifts you allude to become ' tainted by the breath of 
scandal ' ? " 

" My dear, it's a very difficult thit^ to explain, when once 
the ball is set rolling there is no saying where it will stop." 

" Roley Poley gammon and spinach, heigho ! said Anthony 
Roley," DrusUta sang, spinning round the wheel of the sewing- 
machine. Ab, ha I She had that consoling missive of the 
maligned Dick reposii^ in a very soft place in close proximity 
to ber warm little heart. As a matter of &ct she was aware 
that what her mother called " the breath of scandal " was all on 
bet side, consequently it was a merry glance which shot across 
to the invalid lady. " I think, Mother, if things are examined 
closely, instead of being vaguely explained from pure hearsay, 
there would often be startling results sometimes disappointing 
to the newsmongers. Just look here, for instance," Drusilla 
bad removed the spindle of the sewing-machine and was wip- 
ing it carefully with an old duster. " Caroline declares, because 
Margaret tells her so, that, the material of the thick curtain in 
your room ' has broken the machine '. That is — what did you 
call it. Mother ? Oh — ' the breath of scandal '. And now see 
what the truth is. Margaret lets the machine fall on the 
kitchen stone floor, and — ^well, buckles the spindle." 

"Oh, Drusilla, you seem to have taken the whole thing 
to pieces. I do hope you will be able to put it together 
again." 

" I hope BO, Mother. It will be a bad job, won't it, if I can't. 
But about Donald. You say when he runs about with me 
people &ncy they are gramophones and begin to talk. Couldn't 
he run about with you, Mother? Couldn't you manage a mile 
ot two a day ? People would hardly suspect you " 
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" My dear — I " Mrs. Lambert held up her h&nds with a 
deapaiiing action. 

"Then the alternative is — we — must— destroy — him." 

Drusilla spoke the last four words in a deep tragic voice. 
She picked Donald up, set him on the table, told him to mind 
the screws and things, and then with her aim round him and 
her soft rounded cheek against his grizzled face described to 
him the method of his execution by banging from the balusters 
of the landing at the top of the stairs. The little d<^ clearly 
took all the details as a compliment, for his expression was 
solemn, and one of great content ; now and again his pink 
tongue stole out and moistened his shining black nose. 

" Oh, Drusilla, don't 1 Don't I I can't bear it," Mrs. Lam- 
bert exclaimed, wringing her hands as she was wont to do when 
affected. 

" Well, we've got to do somelking. Mother, from your own 
showing ; from mine, I should let folk talk as much as they 
pleased, so long as they didn't talk to me." 

Selina came in at this moment, and seeing the component 
parts of the sewing-machine, together with the dog upon the 
table, and Mrs. Lambert reduced to one of her nervous con- 
ditions, exclaimed, " Drusilla I " 

To which that young lady repEed, once more in the voice of 
the Rev. Septimus : — 

" We have been having a devil of a time, as the parrot said." 

" I've been cautioning Drusilla," Mrs. Lambert interposed. 

"And I luve been assisting to solve mysteries," Drusilla 
added. 

" So it appears," Miss Lambert remarked, regarding the com- 
ponent parts of the machine. "Just, too, when I wanted to 
run up a blouse this afternoon." 

"Well, it wouldn't work as it was; Caroline and Margaret 
have been playing football or something with it. I know how 
this " (looking at the spindle) "ought to be straightened, but 
whether I can do it is another matter." 
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"Decidedly it is," said her sister. "It's very provoking." 

" Your opinion is most valuable, Selina, but I wonder if you 
would back it. I am hard enough up. Will you bet me a 
shilling that I don't put the machine right by six o'clock this 
evening 1 " 

"I don't understand betting," Selina replied loftily. 

*' Ask Too-good ; he appears to know all the ins and outs of 
the downward road." 

Drusilla was collecting various little things and putting them 
on one side. 

" Mother, I hope our little talk has not upset you? Did you 
happen to see the wonderful cure of P.C. XV 300 1 7 For 
ten weeks the wretched man had hardly dared to be alone on 
his beat; he took Vigoria and caught three burglars in four 
nights all on his own. You really should read about it." 

Selina looked appealingly at her sister, but Drusilla was busy 
counting screws into a pill-box. 

" I'll get the paper for you after lunch, Mother," she said, 
and left the room to prepare for the meal. 

"I bear. Mother, the Torkington-Smiths are coming back to 
the Greenway," Selina said when Drusilla had gone. 

" I am afraid, my dear, it will not make much difference to 
me. In my state of health " 

Selina sighed. " Anything's better than a house with the shut- 
ters up. They are a fairly large family. The empty pew in the 
church always looks desolate, and Uncle says tbey used to be 
liberal with subscriptions." 

Mrs. Lambert did not pursue the conversation. She found it 
difficult to interest herself in matters outside her own individual 
heahb. 

It was not the first visit to Richard Hartley's workshop that 
Drusilla paid that afternoon. She had, armed with cotton waste 
and (ril, been over the principal and most important machines. 
It is true the first time she had looked in she could not bring 
herself to stay. There was an air of desolation about the 
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place, and, moreover, the Hartleys being at home, she bad no 
desire for a meeting with any members of the family. To-day 
it was different. The Colonel and his wife, so Nanny Becker 
said, " were gone shooting in Suffolk." 

It was a typical November a^emoon, with no more promise 
of continued daylight than was likely to be fiiliilled. The long 
room looked gloomy, and the shadows grew rapidly in the 
comers. There was no danger of betrayal by means of smoke 
from the stove-pipe, so Dnisilla donned her overall, ht the stove, 
turned on the hydraulic engine, and fixed the sewing-machine 
spindle between the centres of the lathe. It wobbled badly 
as it revolved. Doubts assailed the girl as to whether the job 
was within hei powers. 

" If the worst comes to tbe worst I can but fail, Scottie I " 
she exclaimed. " Oh 1 If your master was only here for five 
minutes, just to tap it in the right place instead of the 
wrong I But he isn't, and if he were, we wouldn't let him go 
again." 

She picked up the dog, set him on the bench and looked at 
him in silence. Tbe shafting ran fairly silently over head, but 
there was a bum which drowned any sound which might be 
without. Donald however cocked his ears and put his head on 
one side inquiringly. 

"No good, Scottie, no good; he is miles and miles away 
upon the sea. Oh I Now this won't do I Where's the copper 
hammer ? Looking at this job won't do it. I am going to 
have a try," 

Dnjsilla held a piece of chalk against tbe revolving spindle 
to find the bend ; she tried it several times in order to make 
sure. 

"That's the place, Scottie," she said, taking up tbe copper 
bainmer. " Now, if I only knew how hard to bit it I Your 
master used to say, ■ A very little bend makes a great show '," 

Tbe terrier had resumed his seat by the stove, but every now 
and tbea be listened suspiciously. The girl stopped the lathe. 
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tightened the back poppit, and then struck the spindle smartly 
on the chalk mark. 

" Too much I Too much for a ducat, Scottie I " 

She started the lathe and watched the spindle critically, the 
wobble was gone. 

" Banzai I Banzai ! Scottie. Was there ever such a piece 
of unmerited luck ? I might have tried for an hour in vain 
and the thing runs true at the first go off." 

Drusilla broke into a few bars of a song in a rich melodious 
voice, (iill of pathos at the moment, for there was no one to share 
with her an accidental triumph, and she felt it deeply. She 
had just stopped the lathe, set the dynamo going, and with an 
oil-on in her hand was about to fill the lubricating cups, when 
a voice loud and authoritative hailed from below the steps. 

"Hultel Hi! Who's up there? What's all this?" 

Donald uttered a low rumbling growl, and Drusilla whistled 
softly, then she whispered : — 

" We are in for it now, Scottie ; that's the Colonel I verily 
believe." 

There was a tinge of awkwardness in the situation when 
Drusilla came to be fiice to face with it which had never entered 
into any calculation of a possible meeting with the owner of 
Norton Travers Grange. It suddenly occurred to her that very 
naturally she might be r^arded as an intruder ; she had no 
locus standi or authority of any sort that she could produce, 
that is to say without revealing a great deal more. Fortunately 
for hei circumstances bad rendered her a very independent 
httle person. She was not content to plod on in one groove ; 
energy, a sympathetic nature, and fine animal spirits fought 
against the continual " don'ts " and conventional formuhe which 
bristled around her daily life, and now in a tight place that 
independent spirit came to the sur&ce. Drusilla would pro- 
bably have been ignorant of the meaning of the word" bluff"; 
but fi}r all that it was the game of bluff which she determined 
to play. 
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The voice ttt the foot of the steps impatientljr hailed again. 
" Hullo 1 Who is there ? " 

Drusilla was no more personally afraid of Colonel Hartley 
than she was of Donald. 

The voice which was calling below was the voice of the man 
who had sent Richard unreasonably on his world-wide voyage ; 
and there rose up in the girl an intense feeling of contempt for 
a person who could be so narrow minded. There was just a 
vague idea in her mind that she might be able to pay him back 
a bit of his own. If she got the chance, for Diclt'ssake, nothing 
should induce her to give him quarter. 

"Stop there, Scottie, my love," she said, extending her hand 
with upraised fore finger to the linle dog. But Donald had 
ideas of his own about emergencies, and so it was that when 
his mistress opened the door and stood out upon the top step, 
the little dog sat close behind her with ears erect and head on 
one side, pe^ii^ round her skirts for a view of the intruder. 
The fading western light fell upon the girl in her loose blue 
overall, her Tam o' Shanter cap, and the oil-can in her right 
hand, there was a flush of additional colour on her (ace, and 
her dark eyes flashed out a challenge. For a moment she stood 
silent, then the red lips parted and she flred the first shot. 

"Yes?" 

Colonel Hartley down below was startled, distinctly startled 
by the apparition. Never in his life bad he met with anything 
more unexpected. Let us hope that he was thinking aloud, 
merely trying to find words to express his astonishment. 

There was a semblance of a gasp in his voice as he 
answered the question with another : — 

" Who the devil are you ? " 

Drusilla leant back against the jamb of the door and folded 
bet anns. She could understand it all so well — that peremp- 
tory voice, the voice (so she thought) of the overbearing bully 
— the man who had sent her Dick away. Let him do his worst, 
she would die before she gave in, but it would be all for Dick's 
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sake. Her eyebrows arched themselves till the smooth white 
forehead wrinkled itself into several straight lines. 

" Dear me I " she said in a slow even voice. " Is this a game 
of chess ? Is that your king's pawn you have moved ? Then 
I will move mine. I will use your words : ' Who the devil are 

Now when Colonel Hartley used the words in his astonish- 
ment, even thoi^h they were addressed to a young woman, 
they appeared to him to be nothing more or less than a formula 
used hy a person who bad a right so to express himself. A 
mistaken idea, of course, but one which is apt to grow and 
prosper under self-appreciation ; but when the identically same 
words came down five or six steps to him, uttered by a small 
woman whom even in his wrath he was bound to acknowledge 
extremely good looking, it seemed as though the whole sjrstem 
of the proprieties had been wrecked. Some seconds elapsed 
before he found bis voice. His attempt to display offended 
dignity made the comers of Diusilla's mouth quiver. 

" It doesn't sound pretty, does it ? But it is exactly what 
you said ; the opening moves are monotonous," she remarked. 

" I am Colonel Hartley, the owner of Norton Travers Grange, 
this is my property, and I insist " he b^an. 

" Stop a minute," Drusilla broke in from ber superior height, 
" there must be some mistake. I have always understood that 
Colonel Hartley was an officer and a gentleman. I can scarcely 
reconcile that with the words you saw fit to use to me, a 
stranger." 

Though Drusitla hit him hard, the Colonel was so blinded 
by his temper, and so impressed by the idea that no one save 
himself could be in the right, that he thought only of tbe doubt 
cast on his identity. 

" I must insist upon knowing what you are doing here," he 
exclaimed. " I have a right, and I'll enforce it." 

" Oiling," Drualla replied, raising the can for a second. 

" What the deuc» is oiling ? " 
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" Oiling," Drusilk said again. 

"Oiling what 1" 

" A great many things — but this U no place for people who 
seem to give way to tantnims, whoever they may be. If you 
will walk about a little, and cool down, and try to behave like a 
decent individual, pethaps, I don't promise — you will have to 
give me your word of honour you don't touch a single thing — 
perhaps I will let you look. Good-day." 

She passed inside the dooi and closed it sbwly, leaving the 
Colonel fuming at the bottom of the steps. 

It was Donald's bead with ears erect and a look of suspicion 
that prevented the door being closed with a slam. 

" Come in, Scottie. He's not going to have it bis own way," 
Drusilla said in a low voice. 

Donald rumbled like a small volcano, then the patent lock 
snapped to. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Colonel Hartlev was more puzzled than before. If ever be 
bad seen bim that was Ricbard's dog. There was some altera- 
tion in the place itself, too. He couldn't recollect when be had 
been in the timber-yard last, it lay out of the way of his usual 
walks and rides and drives. There had been a sbed or build- 
ing like that at which he was looking. Deals, sawn wood bad 
been stored in it and beneath the floor, a small quantity was in 
the latter place still. But Richard under bis orders bad trans- 
acted any business which lay in this direction. The old bailiff, 
as he bad been called, had died, and his place had never been 
permanently filled ; an attempt had been made once or twice, 
but the new-comers were either too independent, or took offence 
at the Colonel's manner and language, so Richard bad filled the 
vacancy when at home, and now eveiy day made it apparent to 
his father that his absence had left a gap. Nothing appeared to 
go right, and yet the only real difference was that friction arose 
in all departments owing to the absence of Richard's inter- 
mediary influence. Many things had to be personally seen to 
eveiy day which before only necessitated an order. There was 
a sulletmess, real or supposed, amongst the heads of the depart- 
ments ; it was evident they would not take orders from one an- 
other. Tenants looked at the Colonel and replied in mono- 
syllables, or at all events in guarded langu^e. Only twenty 
minutes ago Collins the miller, though he bad raised his hat, bad 
remained with bis elbows resting on the top bar of bis gate when 
the Squire passed. There was a merry bustling clatter coming 
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from the mill, it certainly sounded different from the sober clack 
of former times. 

" Plenty of business, Collins ? " the Colonel had asked. 

" Yes, sir, fair," replied the miller, who held his mill on lease. 
" We can do with a bit of trade since Mr, Richard put in that 
gearing. We can drive two pairs of stones (three if we had a 
mind to) with the same water power which drove one pair. 
Don't suppose you've ever seen it." 

The Colonel bad not, and out of curiosity stepped mto the 
mill as bidden. 

Needless to say he understood Uttle of that which he saw. 

" It must have cost a good bit of money," was the remark 
he made, as he looked inquiringly at Collins. 

" Well, you haven't had to pay nothing, Colonel, have you ? " 
Collins rejoined, eydng his visitor with a look between pity and 
contempt, or perhaps it was the flour on his eyebrows. " Mr. 
Richard only kep' us idle five days." 

The worst of it was that when the Colonel wanted any one to 
blame there was no one now but himself to bear the brunt. 

Owing to some infantile disorder in the nursery Mrs. Hartley 
had curtailed her visit, and the Colonel had returned with her. 
His afternoon walk bad not been alt<^ether satisfactory. He 
missed Richard at every turn, and now, as has been said, was a 
victim of surprise mainly at the hands of one whom Mrs. Hartley 
would have designated "a young person," 

Yes, it was Richard's dog, undoubtedly. Could it be pos- 
sible that a trick was being played upon him 7 That Richard 
had only pretended to go away? Was every one in league 
against him ? Fortunately he had been extremely vague in his 
rephes about Richard's absence when Mends inquired. So he 
thought ; curio«ty got the better of him and he ascended the 
steps. 

With a gleam of glee upon her lace Drusilla listened to the 
approaching foot&Us; she quickly adjusted two wires and 
lowered the zinc poles into the solution of a battery and then 
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waited with upraised fmger, wide-open laughing eyes, and just 
the tip of her tongue visible between her lips. 

There was not the semblance of vulgarity in the action, it was 
merely caused by the tension of anticipation. Have you never 
seen it on some of the faces of a group when Charley or 
Jimmy waves hb adieus hilariously from dog-cait or motor- 
car the wheels of which are narrowly escaping the edge of the 
turf so sacred in the eyes of Aunt Jane or Uncle Thomas? 

Colonel Hartley rapped authoritatively with the handle of his 
stick. There was no response beyond a smothered bark from 
Donald so he rapped again louder. 

" Perhaps there is another door at the back, and the young 
woman has slipped out that way," thought the Colonel. He 
paused a moment, then tried the handle of the door, and promptly 
wished he had not. 

There was the sensation of a smart blow on the "funny bone" 
of his right elbow, indescribable prickings all up his arm, whilst 
bis hand became incapable of releasing its hold upon the brass 
knob. 

Probably Colonel Hartley himself was unaware till that 
moment of the rich repertoire of imprecations which he pos- 
sessed ; though there were vain repetitions the stream of words 
issued in a gradual crescendo which contained striking novelties 
here and there, and when the fuel of adjectives showed signs of 
failing there were " added to them many like words." Henry 
Harper, the top-sawyer, who, man and boy, had spent his life at 
the saw pit, was attracted by the sudden hubbub just as he had 
shouldered his rush basket preparatory to going home from work. 
His stolid tttce was turned towards the workshop door, dimly 
visible in the distance, and for some seconds he revolved matters 
in « mind unused to hurry. 

" Ah," he said. " The old gentleman hev' been pokin' around, 
I s'poie, and got ketcbed in one of Mr. Richard's boy traps." 

He troubled himself no farther, it was no business of his, so 
be turned towards home. 
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And really that was about what had happened. 

The boys returning from school to distant cottages in the 
short evenings had made a practice at one time of rattling the 
handle of the workshop door and disappearing into the darkness. 
The annoyance had caused Richard Hartley to cha^e the handle 
with electiidty and so capture the first victim that came, and 
secure peace in the future. 

"I wonder if that is the hand which struck Dick," said 
Dnisilla, but the (iiiious barking of Donald and the shouts of 
the Colonel outside drowned the sound of the words. She 
slipped a lead on to the little dog and &stened him up. Then 
with a stick she stirred the liquid in the batteiy which she knew 
was weak, and having ascertfdned by the dancing sound of the 
Colonel's feet that the effect was good, was seized with sudden 
pity. 

" Poor old gentleman, it's rather a shame," she said, discon* 
necting a wire and going to the door. " I wonder what will 
happen next ? " 

"Good gracious, what a noise you are making I" she ex- 
claimed, suddenly opening the door and regarding the Colonel, 
who was rubbing his right elbow and slowly opening and closing 
his fingers. " I told you this was no place for people who gave 
way to tantrums." 

" What the " Colonel Hartley began. 

" Hush I You have said quite enough of that sort of thing 
to satisfy a whole gang of navvies, and they, poor things, don't 
know anything else to say. Stand still and see if you can behave 
like a man, for once, at all evmts. There is enough electricity 
here to electrocute the whole parish, but it's quite harmless if 
you don't touch things." 

Drusilla's black eyes fixed themselves on the Colonel's ; even 
in the deepening dusk there was a glitter in them ; there was no 
agn of fear or cringing, and notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
a blue ovetaU and only five feet four of stature there was some- 
thing imperious in her carriage as she asked : — 
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" What do you want ? " 

" I want to know what this place is 7 And who are 
you?" 

"Ill answer the last question first," replied Drusilla. " I am 
the caretaker, and consequently am in a position of trust. You 
come here using all sorts of unsuitable language, of which you 
ought to be ashamed, and because I am a girl you think you 
will ride rough-shod over me and pretend you are Colonel 
Hartley the owner of the Gnmge, and then you forget what 
you have said, and ask what this place is. Considering that it 
stands on Colonel Hartley's property isn't that rather a curious 
question for Colonel Hartley to ask ? " 

"But I am Colonel Hartley, I swear " 

" No, no, we have had swearing enough. You will give me 
some proof, if you have any, and what is more, in a quiet and 
gentlemanlike manner. I am caretaker here and intend to do 
my duty. You can keep your bad language and bullying for 
others." 

But Colonel Hartley, who had only now a slight feeling of 
" [»ns and needles " in his right ann, was not going to capitulate 
so easily. 

" 111 tell you what, young woman, whoever you are, I'll send 
some men to-morrow and have the place pulled down, and what 
are you going to do then 1 " 

" Well, I suppose my business would cease," Drusilla replied 
calmly, with the suspicion of a smile at the comers of her mouth. 
" But in the first place to-morrow is Sunday, and, secondly, don't 
you have to pay (if you are Colonel Hartley) good round sums 
in compensation for persons killed on the estate in your employ- 
ment ? This is rather a curious place for ignorant folk to deal 
with," 

She reached a switch with her right hand and turned on 
suddenly the full power of six electric lights which illuminated 
the whole place with its revolving pulleys and shafting, and showed 
apiece of copper wire which crossed the doorway between Drusilla 
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and the Colonel. This wire was really as bannless as a piece of 
string. 

" Good gracious I " exclaimed the Colonel, starting back. 

"Twould be a pity to pull it down in a pet, wouldn't it? 
Mind and not touch that wire. I don't know how many volts 
you can stand, but there might be too many. This is Mr. 
Richard Hartley's workshop, and you pretend to be Colonel 
Hartley his iatbei, and seem never to have beard of it Kather 
stiange is it not ? " 

" Gad, it is," said the Colonel ; " but it's a &ct. Do you 
happen to know where Richard is?" 

The Colonel peered suspiciously at the farther end of the 
workshop, and Dru^lla burst into a peal of laughter ; to hold 
the peppery gentleman in the hollow of her hand, so to speak, 
was too much for her, and, moreover, before she had done with 
him, she intended to extract a promise of immunity for Dick's 
belongings. 

" Don't touch that wire I " she exclaimed, as the Colonel made 
an impatient movement. " Electricity is queer stuff, one never 
quite knows what it will do next. Really, you know, sir, this is 
too comical — you make a shockingly bad impostor, that is the 
one thing in your favour ; but fancy the real Colonel Hartley 
asking a stranger if she knows where his eldest son is?" 

Colonel Hartley fumbled in his pockets and produced a case, 
extracted a card, on which was printed his name, address, and 
London club. 

" Be careful of the wire I " Drusilla exclaimed, thereby 
destroying the authoritative flourish of the Colonel, then she 
passed her hand beneath the wire, took the card and read it. 

" If you had done thb at first, instead of behaving as you did, 
we might have saved much time and trouble, I suppose though, 
you didn't by any chance, pick that case up? I found one 
once on the road, but then of course I could not pass as Mr. 
Alexander Smith, of the firm of Hollins and Hawker, as readily 
as you could for Colonel Hartley." 
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" You certainly are a suspicious little " the Colonel hesi* 

tated, he was beginning to be interested. 

" Devi]," said Drusilla. " Go on, I have had nearly enough, but 
I can stand some more. Now whose fault has it been 7 I just 
ask you. You make extraordinary statements, claim pioprietor- 
shqp of this place, and then ask if /know where your own son is," 

" H'm," said the Colonel. " I see your point, perhaps these 
will convince you." 

He produced some letters addressed to him at the Grange. 

Drusilla looked at them and then at him — he was a well- 
dressed, soldierly looking man in repose. 

" You don't look like a person who would rob another ; if you 
will wait a moment I will ask you in." 

With a piece of chalk she marked the floor in certain places, 
returned and removed the wire. 

" Now, Colonel Hartley," she said courteously, with a little 
bow, " if you will step upon those chalk marks you will be 
perfectly safe ; there is no electricity at the other end of the 
workshop, also you will find a chaix such as it is." 

Colonel Hartley must have caught the infection of politeness, 
for he removed his hat, returned the bow, and then stepped 
cautiously as bidden upon the chalk marks, to DnisiUa's intense 
satis&ction and amusement. She was forcibly reminded of the 
ancient test of red-hot ploughshaiss. 

Donald uttered a discontented grumble from beneath a 
carpenter's bench. 

" Ah, that is Richard's d<^," said the Colonel, edging away as 
he passed. " An ill-tempered Uttle brute." 

"Dogs and children are said to see Scottie, recollect 

your manners, if I give Colonel Hartley permission to come in 
here, you need not object" 

The httle dog looked pleadingly at his mistress — he did not 
like bong tied up — and then opening his mouth with a half-yawn 
uttered the soft roaring sound which Drudlla could never with- 
stand. 
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"Well, go and sit by the stove and be good," she said, slip- 
ping off the lead. 

Colonel Hartley looked up at the revolving pulleys and their 
various belts. 

" I had no idea " he b^an, and then paused. 

"So you said," Drusilla broke in, stopping all the machines 
except the dynamo, and coming towards the table, near which 
the Colonel bad seated himself. 

" There are a great many drawings and patterns of consider- 
able value here," she said in a dignified tone, " but before I show 
them to you, or any part of them, I must ask you to promise to 
interfere with them in no way without Mr. Richard Hartley's 
pennissiorL" 

" And suppose I don't ? " asked the Colonel, who bc^an to 
see something humorous in being thus held up on his own 
premises. "Suppose I don't, what then?" 

The long wisp of glossy black hair which Drusilla was com- 
pelled to wear down her back was inside the blue overall, and 
nothing but the scarlet bow showed above the frilled collar of 
the garment, consequently she looked older than when in con- 
ventional costume. Still the Colonel was puzzled, he could not 
quite determine wh^ she was, beyond having a very unusual 
knowledge of what he thought complicated machinery. Before 
she replied Drusilla took a brush and swept out all the chalk 
marks on the floor ; then she came back and looked fixedly at 
the ColoneL There seemed to be two little stars in her eyes, 
which possibly was the effect of the electric light 

" Wdl, you don't, that is all," Drusilla said slowly. 

"Why did you brush out those chalk truu'ks?" asked the 
Colonel, regarding the floor. " I notice you walk about any- 
where you please." 

" Perhaps you don't wear uidia-rubber soles to your boots," 
Drusilla said. "The chalk marks looked untidy." 

Drusilla steadily regarded the Colonel for some seconds. 

" You appear to think I am a sort of Queen Eleanor with a 
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dagger in one hand and a cup of poison in the other ; there is 
no danger here, really, except perhaps to youi watch if you go 
too near the dynamo. As caretaker I only want your promise 
that you won't interfere with anything in this place without Mr. 
Ricbaid Hartley's consent ; are you going to give it ? " 

The idea that the peppery Colonel was her father-in-law elect 
tickled Drusilla's fancy, and the evident relief afforded by the 
assurance of the absence of danger conjured up the ever-ready 
amile, but it vanished as quickly as it came at the recollection 
that this was the man who had sent her Dick abroad. 

" I think," .cplied the Cobnel, " you would fill the other rSU 
best." 

" What riU 1 " Dnisilla asked quickly, with a fresh glitter in 
her eyes. 

" Not the queen. Anyway, I'll make the promise to leave 
things alone. I don't see why I should not," the Colonel said. 

"Very good," replied Dnisilla, with a slight inclination of 
her head. "These drawings which I am arranging and tabulat- 
ing nearly all refer to improvements on your estate. Here, for 
instance, is a scheme for lighting the Grange with electricity, 
with alternative methods of generating the current." 

Dnisilla spread the plans on the table before the Colonel, 
who gazed at them in astonishment. 

" Do you mean to tell me that Richard " he began, and 

then broke off as though for want of words. " I am afraid I 
don't understand these plans." 

With a long-handled sciew-driver Dnisilla promptly indicated 
the salient points of the scheme with the alternative methods of 
a turbine at the mill, or an oil engine at the house itself, but the 
Colonel was inattentive. His son was being shown to him 
under an entirely new light. But a habit is not to be broken 
down in a moment, especially when it is the habit of individual 
superiority. 

"All these things are very well in theory," he began, "but 
when they are worked out the expense — — " 
8 
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" Two hundred and seventy to eighty pounds," Drudlla re- 
plied promptly. " You will see the estimate on the other side. 
Now let me make you a cup of tea, you don't seem used to 
plans." 

She lit up the fire mi the little forge in the comer, started the 
blower and trigged up a small copper kettle. 

" I must be going," said the Colonel, but made no attempt 
to move, 

" We will seal our compact with bread and salt according to 
ancient custom," Drusilla said, and Colonel Hartley watched 
her as with one eye on the kettle she set the tea-things on the 
table, and cut the bread and butter. 

" Might I ask who you are 7 " asked the Colonel. 

"The caretaker." 

" Can you tell me where Richard is 7 " 

"I don't know in the least," Drusilla replied, she hoped 
truthfully, for the sea is a vague spot to the landsman. " I can 
give you the address of his solidlor, Mr. fiaker, of Lincoln's Inn 
lilelds. You might obtain information from him." 

It was clear to the Colonel that Drudlla was not to be 
pumped ; a loyal little woman can hold her peace. There was 
a subtle dignity about the girl which kept Colonel Hartley at 
bay. It was borne in on him thu he had had the worst of it 
all the afternoon. 

But Dnisilla could make herself agreeable, and the situation 
pleased her immeasurably. 

Colonel Hartley took no sugar in his tea, but he confessed 
his admiration of the quality of the beverage. 

"You can't be too near the kettle," Drusilla informed him. 
" There is nothing like passing through the hands of two foot- 
men and a butler to spoil the contents of a teapot." 

She spoke with as much confidence as though she had fre- 
quent opportunities of testing the matter. 

"Aren't you what is called an old campaigner? If you are, 
you will understand that." 
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" What I can't understand is your bang here as — er — care- 
taker, as you say." 

" And what I cannot understand," replied Drusilla, " is that 
Colonel Hartley should be unacquainted with premises on his 
own property, to say nothing of the whereabouts of his eldest 
son. Female caretakers, you know, are cheaper." 

" An ordinary caretaker, frequently a police-constable's wife, 
is femiliar to most people, but a — er — young woman who ap- 
pears to undersund machinery of— to my mind — a complicated 
nature, certainly astonishes me." 

The laughter within her was aheady b^jinning to twinkle in 
Dmsilla's eyes. 

" Will you uke another cup of tea ? " she asked. 

" It is particularly good, I think I will," the Colonel replied, 
handing his cup. 

Drusilla refilled it, handed it back, and resting her elbows on 
the table and her head on her hands, said in a low voice : — 

" I will tell you a secret. Colonel Hartley." 

There was a pause, during which the Colonel set down his cup 
and looked at his vis-i-vii' intelligent &ce partly framed in 
encircling fingers. He was interested, some especial revelation 
was about to be made. 

" I am not a policeman's wife," Drusilla said slowly. 

Before Colonel Hartley could throw himself back in his chair, 
or utter any sound of di^ust, there came from the bottom of 
the steps through the open door the sound of a voice which 
called : " Reginald, are you there? " 

" Yes," he called back, adding under his breath as he rose, 
"What can have brought Mrs. Hartley here?" 

"Now we are in for it," thought Drusilla, promptly pulling 
a lever which set going a drilling machine with a merry rattle 
of gear-irtieels. In another moment, before the form of Mrs. 
Hartley was framed in the door-way, the puUeys and belts were 
all running, and the blower of the forge making a conversation- 
drowning roar. The girl had an instinctive feeling that a 
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diversion of the sort would be benefidaL The transition from 
the gloom outside to the brilliant electric light within would 
perhaps have been sufficiently disconcerting ; the added noise 
of machinery made matteis mote complete. 

"Good gradoust" Mrs. Hartley exclaimed. She looked 
tall and handsome as the light fell on her sables. For some 
reason which she didn't attempt to analyse Drusilla felt 
antagonistic. She slipped on her gloves, thrust the end of an 
iron rod into the fire and raked the fuel over it as she had 
so frequently seen Dick do ; she knew little or nothing about 
forging, but was awaie that it bad a terrifying effect on the 
uninitiated. 

Mrs. Hartley's gaie instantly travelled to the bee of the girl 
in the blue overaU upon which the glow of the fire fell, and 
from there it passed to the tea-things on the table, 

"What does this me^i?" she inquired haughtily. " I have 
been trying to find ybu — the boy's temperature has risen a 
decree and I have sent for the doctor. They told me you had 
come in this direction, and thinking to meet you I lost my way, 
and it got dark. What is this place, and why have I not heard 
of it before 7 " with another look at Drusilla. 

"I really hardly know myself," began the Colonel. "As fax 
as I understand " 

" Nonsense, Reginald I Who is this — er — person ? " 

" Now he is going to catch it," thought Drusilla, and the 
other being a moman she naturally sided with the Colonel. 

" I am the caretaker," she said, regarding the end of the iron 
rod in the fire. 

" Caretaker, indeed I " exckimed Mrs. Hartley. " I should 
like it explained " 

"Would you?" thought Drusilla. "A Uttle farther back, 
please, madam," she said aloud, withdrawing the rod with the 
tongs, placing it on the anvil, and with a heavy hammer pro- 
ducing an appalling cloud of sparks. 

The resuh was satisfactory ; Mrs. Hartley retreated, and the 
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Colonel suggested that he should explain matters better outade. 
Dniailla restored the rod to the fire and took up an electric 

" You had better take this, or you will never find your way, 
Colonel Hartley. Your identity is established, at all events ; 
kindly remember your promise. Good-evening." 

" Good-evening," replied the Colonel, " To whom shall I 
return the lamp 7 " 

"It belongs to Mr. Richard Hartley; kindly keep it until 
called for." Colonel Hartley rejoined his vife at the foot of 
the steps, and Drusilla closed the door. Sbe listened to the 
voices as they slowly receded amongst the timber boles, then 
she sat down, took Donald on her lap, and laughed till the 
tears ran down her checks. 

" We shall have to be careful when we come here, Scottie," 
she said presently. " Only I doubt if the gallant Colonel will 
come to tea again for some time." 

What with the darkness and the unreasonableness of his wife, 
Colonel Hartley had anything but a pleasant walk home. His 
explanation to his wife appeared lamer than it had to Drusilla, 
who was perfectly aware of his identity. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the girl and her occupation 
was a subject avoided at the Grange. 

In Colonat Hartley's own mind she was a smart, clever, in- 
dependent, queer little — what ? It depended on the weather 
and his temper. 
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Nothing appeared easier to Colonel Hartley in the seclusion 
of his study than to ascertain the identity of the little — well — 
spitfire, whose acquaintance he had made in Richard's work- 
shop ; the world of Norton Travers was limited. 

Domestic relations with Mrs. Hartley bad been restored to an 
amicable basis chiefly by the advent of the doctor who had been 
summoned in haste. The medical man had found the tempera- 
ture of the little boy normal, and without any apparent sarcasm 
had recommended that the index of a clinical thermometer 
should always be shaken back before the instrument was used. 
The relief to Mrs, Hartley's mmd had rendered her more amen- 
able to receive the Cobnel's story, and be had promised to find 
out on the morrow who the mysterious young person was who 
had entertained him at tea. 

It was however a remarkable circumstance that from Man- 
dets the butler to Roberts the bead-keeper no one appeared 
to be aware that such a person existed. There was a tacit 
but unanimous agreement, unpremeditated but spontaneous. 
Though they all knew well enough, no one would " let on " 
on Mr. Richard. Every member of the little commimity felt 
aggrieved, and every day convinced them more and more that 
they had suffered an unmerited loss. 

So the questions of Colonel Hartley received no elucidating 
reply, and that gentleman came to the conclusion that his 
employees became more obttise and useless every day. 

On several occasions he passed the workshop, having made 

the approach by circuitous routes, but he never saw Dnisilla 

iiS 
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nor any sign of life, neithei did he dare to try the handle of the 
door. 

On the other hand Drusilla knew the days on which the 
Colonel punctiliously sat on the bench of magistrates at 
Silchester, and that on Sunday twice a. day he mode a rule of 
attending Divine Service accompanied by his family. So the 
mystery remained unexplained. A letter to Richard's solicitor, 
whose address Drusilla bad given the Colonel, only produced a 
reply to the effect that Mi. Richard Hartley had sailed to the 
Antipodes. Whereupon Colonel Hartley acknowledged to 
himself (once more in the seclusion of his study) that he had 
made "a damned fool of himself;" and there was no one to 
contradict him. In the meantime the affairs of both Norton 
Travers and Totlerton revolved slowly on their usual axis. It is 
true the occupation of the " Greenway " by the Torkington- 
Smiths caused a ripple on the smooth surface of events. Painters 
and decorators were at first watched with great interest ; then it 
was a temporary cessation of work, probably owing to a delay in 
supplies, that stirred up speculation ; but even these novelties 
wore off after a time until resuscitated by the blocking of the ap- 
proach to the " Greenway " by huge furniture vans. 

Selina Lambert informed her mother that the Kunily consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Torkington-Smith and two daughters. 

" I can go one better than that," said Drusilla, attempting to 
thread a needle by the light of a shaded lamp. " Captain (I 
think be is Captain) Toridi^on-Smitb is home from India, in- 
valided or something." 

" Drusilla, you must be mistaken," Selina said. " I have just 
been talking to the woman at the lodge, and she gave me the 
information I mentioned." 

"Very likely, but my information comes from Captain 
ToAington-Smith himself." 

" Drusilla ! " the other two ladies exclaimed. 

" Oh, I haven't been smelling around, don't you think it, I 
never do ; I fike to wait for developments. I went down to tell 
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'Bijah Bigg I wanted him to blow the organ for me to-night " 
(Abijah Bi^ was the nearest approach to the village idiot whom 
they possessed in Tollerton), "and I met Captain Torldngton- 
Smith as I returned." 

" You don't mean to say he spoke to you, Onisilla I " Mrs, 
Lambert exclaimed. 

" Certainly not, I spoke to him first." 

Again the name was ejaculated in two different keys which 
produced a discord. 

" I really don't know what to do " b^an Mrs. Lambert. 

"Won't you hear the evidence first, Mother? I can scarcely 
imagine that you can believe that even I walked up to the gentle- 
man whom I didn't know from Adam and said, ' How do you 
do, Captain Tbrkington-Smith. I simply met a man with a large 
Irish terrier which pounced aggressively on Donald who was 
toddling quietly along at my heels, rather hurt in his mind be- 
cause I wouldn't help him to dislodge a rat from beneath Mrs. 
Bigg's pig tub which smelt horribly. Well, naturally the band 
began to play — for Scottie was down on his back in a moment 
with the Irishman pinned by the foreleg." 

" Not Captain Torkington -Smith ! " exclaimed Selina. 

"As far as I observed hx only had two," Dnisilla resumed. 
" It was the terrier who bad got into trouble, We had a rare 
scrimmage before we got them apart, but, fortunately, though 
Donald raved, the other terrier wasn't taking any more. Captain 
Torkington-Smith apologised because his dog was in fault, told 
me his own name, and that he didn't know his dog was quarrel- 
some, for being only just home from India he was a new 
purchase. So that was how I came to know about him." 

" And what did you tell him ? " asked Selina. 

" I told him what he could remember or foiget as be thought 
beat," Diusilla replied. 

Both ladies looked up inquiringly. 

" You won't repeat it, will you 7 I shouldn't like it to get 
about, you know. Mother says people talk so." The expect- 
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sncy of some indiscretion was so marked on the foces of both 
mother and daughter that Drusilla could not forbear Irom keep- 
ii^ them in suspense, consequently she paused. "I told him 
— nothing ; simply nothing at all. I bowed and walked on." 

At intervals, when not occupied by hygienic considerations, 
Mrs. Lambert was not above (or below) having speculative ideas 
of a good marriage for Selina. Drusilla could wait, in fict must 
wait, for the settling of one daughter at a time was enough for 
an invalid to cope with, if leaving things to chance could be 
called coping with anything. Under the circumstances it must 
hare been something akin to instinct which induced Mrs. 
Lumbert to acknowledge without any particular mental effort 
that, though Selina was everything that was desirable, DrusiUa 
was the more brilliant of the two, hence it was necessary to ke^ 
the latter as much as possible in the background. Hitherto 
the Rev. Septimus had appeared as the only eligible man in the 
neighbourhood (he had some private means it was said), but 
though friendly enough with Selina, it was with Drusilla he 
sparred, or rather she sparred with him. Now this Captain 
Torkington-Smith appeared as a new constellation on the 
horizon. Rumour had it that Mr. Torkington-Smith the elder 
was a man of considerable wealth (rumour in this case was 
correct), so it stood to reason that his only son must be a very 
eligible man. There followed therefore upon Drusilla's revela- 
tion a considerable discussion between Mrs. Lambert and her 
elder daughter as to whose business it was to call. 

Five years or more had elapsed since the Torkington-Smiths 
had resided at the Greenway. 

Selina was of opinion that this lapse of time would entitle her 
[nother to pay a fnendty visit to the Greenway if she fait equal 
to it. 

Mrs. Lambert, backed by her vis inertia argued that tempor- 
ary absence did not preclude the Torkington-Smiths from beii% 
the older inhabitants. 

"That is how we miss everything," Selina said bitterly; and 
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there was a temporary division between them, until Mrs. 
Lambert hit upon the brilliant idea of arbitration at the hands 
of the Rector. 

The problem was not much in his line, poor man, when it 
was laid before him the next day, but one of the weak spots in 
his character was a constant fear of giving offence which often 
rendered his efforts ^tile ; on this occasion, however, it stood 
him in good stead — he proposed a compromise. As Rector 
it would be his duty to call, and he thought it would be only 
natural that be should ask Mrs. Torkington-Smith to vidt his 
invalid sister. 

Dnisilla, like Gallio, cared for none of these things. At the 
time of the discussion she was enabling 'Bijah Bigg to keep 
himself warm by blowing the bellows of the organ in Tollerton 
Church. Like many others in the neighbourhood 'Bijah was 
devoted to Drusilla. For the consideration of threepence (for 
owing to impecuniosity it was necessary to curtail the fees) 'Bijah 
gladly consented to await the girl's pleasure. One thir^ was 
fixed in his ill-furnished mind ; if he did not keep up a full 
supply of wind in the instrument, and Drusilla's requirements 
were as uncertain as the weather, he went without his fee. He 
was shrewd enough to demand a candle at the back of the organ 
in order that he might see the indicator, but the real reason 
was that the weird shadows in the tmligbted church might be 
dispelled. 'Bijah invariably waited in the lane at the back of 
the Rectory Cottage just where the lamp in the pantry window 
made a broad track of light across the road. There he stoodi 
no matter what the weather, till Drusilla appeared, and then he 
followed closely at her heels through the churchyard ; nothing 
would have induced him when alone to seek the friendly shelter 
of the lych gate. 

More than once Drusilla had stopped suddenly in the church- 
yard so that the long lanky form following close on her footsteps 
bumped against her and uttered an alarmed groan. Her efforts 
to allay his unfounded fears bad been quite unsuccessful, the 
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e that those who slept around were simply waiting, fell 
on unconvindble ears. The dropped jaw, the shifting eyes, the 
senseless grin seemed to say : "I know better than that." 

" It's a pity you aie a fool, 'Bijah," Drusilla had said. 

The "Yes, miss," of bis reply and the grab at his forelock 
precluded further argument. 

That organ in Totlerton Church was what might be called 
Drusilla's safety-valve. It was a reiy complete instrument 
which had been presented some years before by a musical 
Rector, and both in quality and capacity &r exceeded the oi^an 
of an ordinary village church. 

In one sense it was rather a white elephant to the Rector and 
churchwardens by reason of the requirements of tuning and up- 
keep, moreover it was not easy to provide some one to play it. 

Mr. Wjlkins, the master of the village school, though a highly 
certificated teacher, was but a poor musician ; fortunately for 
his peace of mind he was not aware of the fact ; be could play 
on the organ, but had no idea of playing the organ. Neverthe- 
less he was proud of his office and quite satisfied with his own 
performances. He kindly, but rather paCronisingly (so Drusilla 
thought) offered to instruct her when one day he found her 
seated in the church whilst he had been practising. Of course 
be didn't know that at the conclusion of a month or more of 
lessons the organist of Silchester Abbey had said : " Practice, 
Miss Lambert, practice is all you want. I fear I cannot teach 
you any more of the technique, in some ways you can do what 
I cannot." 

Drusilla had thanked the schoolmaster for his offer, and 
■poken vaguely of another occasion. She was loth to hurt his 
feelings. Then one day positions were reversed. 

Wilkins came to the church just as Drusilla was playing 
Elgai's "Pomp and Circumstance." The schoolmaster could 
hardly believe bis ears, the organ seemed quite different &om 
the otte he played upon, he had no idea that it could produce 
the volume of sound. He listened and in the aadnesa of his 
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heart heard in the fine chords and deticate manipulation the 
knell of his beloved office. 

" I had no idea, Miss Lambert," he began, as DruEilla came 
down the side aisle ; then the thought uppermost in his mind 
took to itself words. " I presume now, miss, you will be taking 
the services on Sundays." 

Dnisilla saw at a glance that the man was hanging on her 
reply : she knew him to be conceited and incompetent, but she 
knew also that be was proud of being organist of Tollerton, so 
with a smile she asked : — 

" Why, Mr. Wilkins ? Do you wish to letire ? " 

Willdns stated dearly that such was not bis intention. 

"Then," Drusilla said, " there will be no interference on my 
part until you do." 

It did her good to see the joy on his rather pasty face, and 
that was the reason why, though her uncle frequently asked her 
to display her skill, she never touched the o^n except at times 
when no one save perhaps Nehemiab Trembltn the sexton was 
present. It was supposed to be on account of waywardness, 
eccentricity, obstinacy or something of the sort, but as the 
reader may observe it was for no reason of that nature. 

Had Abijah Bigg been gifted with an average intellect he 
would have been able to interpret the frame of mind of his 
little employer, but all he knew was that on some occasions he 
worked bard for an hour or more with scarcely time to mop his 
face. He liked the noise, the rumbling of the big pedal pipes 
which seemed to make his "innards tremble " as he said ; he 
plunged vigorously up and down like the Sciiptuial war-horse, 
there was a touch of the thunder of the captains and the shouting, 
which spread his wide mouth into a still wider grin. At other 
times, it just depended on temperament, the great organ would 
not be used at all, Orusilla would sing and play soft accompani* 
ments : then it was that 'Bijah, being carried away by some 
subtle influence, and having only now and again to use the 
bellows lever, often went near losing his threepence, whilst the 
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sexton, if he happened to be " seeing to the fiies " closed the 
furnace as a mother might a nursery door. Nobody could tell, 
scaicely'Dnisilla herself, what the programme would be when sbe 
entered the chm'ch, but the result was always the same, whether 
'Bijah had worked hard 01 had leisure, contentment reigned in 
her heart. Just at this period Diusilla was b^inning to feel tbe 
irksomeness of waiting. She would get more used to it by-and- 
by. That organ was a Godsend at times, for tbe lot of tbose 
who wait is as bard or harder than of tbose who work. 

It was Nehemiah Tremblin, who has been mentioned more 
than once, who said : — 

"Little missie do make that there orgin into a sorter live 
thing. I've a beard it say things when she's been at it, and 
that's truth." 

Tbe statement was the more remarkable because it was not 
the man's use to make a statement unquestioned. 

He wasa manofmetbod, wasNebemiab. He noted times and 
seasons, and that was why, perhaps, bis master, the Rector of 
Tollerton, bad ceased to be irritated by what he had deemed 
on first acquaintance to be idle procrastination. The Rector 
bad spent some vigorous years of his life as a College Don, and 
when tbe living of Tollerton fell vacant and be accepted it, bis 
knowledge of horticultural matters was limited. 

Nebemiab bad served the Rector's predecessor as gardener 
and bctotum, and with that post had combined tbe office of 
sexton. There were few things connected with Tollerton that 
he did not know, but being a cautious man he rarely gave 
a straightforward answer to a question relating to tbe social 
status of a fellow-parishioner. There was a tradition that bis 
great-grandmotber had never recovered immersion in tbe vil- 
lage borse-pond which sbe underwent on the cucking-stool at 
the age of seventy-nine, and it is quite possible that Nehemiah 
inherited tbe habit of uttering dark sayings (which had brought 
grief to his ancestress) and at the same time had learned 
caution from her fate ; on the other hand be may only have 
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been an observer of nature and his feUow-man and bad profited 
tbereby. 

"Tbem things comes in their right time, sir," he had replied 
once to the Rector when that worthy man bad asked why such 
and such a vegetable was not provided for bis table. " We 
ain't got no glass to speak of." Which, being interpreted, 
meant that to procure vegetables out of their natural season 
meant forcing. 

The Rector discovered that whilst he inveighed against 
Nehemiah's slowness, things were not only done, but welt done. 
The spirit of tidiness and method certainly prevailed. 

" Rubbage was queer stuff to tackle if you didn't ketch it at 
the right time," Nebemiab was wont to say. 

Rubbage was the generic term for the residue of crops that 
had come and gone, and consisted of such decayed, decaying, 
or wilted vegetable matter which was " no mossle of good of 
'cept to bum ". There was more art in the process of prodtic- 
ing combustion than at first appeared, and more matters to be 
considered than the heaping up of material and applying a 
match. 

Nehemiah's method was based on sound principles, and 
when the Rector during a sudden attack of gardening fever 
(which was only temporary) collected a heap of rubbish well 
soaked by an April shower, thrust a wisp of straw beneath it 
and set it alight, Nehemiah paused as he passed, and more in 
sorrow than anger delivered a brief lecture, the pith of which 
was : " Them damp dabs o' things wants prising up with summat 
stiff underneath so as to get the het to dry 'em, and the draf of 
ail to blow through." 

"Well, Tremblin, no doubt you are right, one has to learn," 
the Rector said. 

"When we stops leamin' we shall stop livin', it's my beUef, 
sir. There seems a sight of it to be done." 

The Rector replied : " I think it's as you say, Tremblin ; now 
you shall show me the correct way of constructing a bonfire." 
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Nebemlah glanced up at the weathercock on the church 
tower. 

" You'll have all the smoke in-a-doors if you lights un here* 
abouta." 

" To be sure, I never thought of that," said the Rector. 

" There's many things to be reckoned up before you lights 
up a scutch fire among housen," Nehemiah remarked. " This 
here stuff 'U want two dryin' days afore 'twill go well." 

So with no offence to his master Nehemiah had his way. 

The Rector had long since given up arguing, it was lost 
labour; Nehemiah cared nothing for scientific &cts if his own 
opinions were at variance with them ; he received them with 
outward respect, but invariably went back to his own experi- 
ences, and was wont to quote some local historical parallel, 
which commenced like this : " I knew a man once. Miles his 
name was, and he lived in the little cottage where old Betty 
Haden lives now, leastways it wasn't the saine cottage, cos 'twas 
burnt down most forty years ago come the time, and the little 
un built where it stood." These stories went on with wonderful 
ramifications and parentheses. It was no use breaking in and 
attempting to help matters on, it made no difference. But 
what struck the Rector so much was that though the wanderings 
of the narrative well-nigh equalled those of the Children of 
Israel in the wilderness, Nehemiah invariably got back to his 
original point, and his master was bound to confess that there 
was " a ff>od deal in what he said ". Once the Rector sought 
to establish his own superiority by firing a quotation from 
Horace at close quarters. The result was disappointing. 

" It's like enough, sir, what you says is right, though I don't 
pretrad that I follers it. Mr. Hoirus no doubt meant well; 
but when you comes to live amongst things " 

The Rector had fled. 

Nehemiah straightened his back (he was thitming carrots). 

" I beint sure some folk mayn't spoil their usefulness by too 
much leamin'," he said to an adjacent gooseberry-bush. 
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Though some people who were not thoroughl]' acquainted 
with Nebeiniah Tremblin's character set htm down as a " crabby 
old man," it was not so with Drusilla, who very shortly after her 
first acquaintance with him found there were soft comers in 
his heart, into which she speedily efiected an entrance. It is 
true that Nehemiah's extreme caution and wariness rendered 
him a worthy object for sundry little tricks, and these at fint 
puzzled him as being "amazing comical". 

" There he couldn't tell how 'twas " (at first) when a line of 
strong dandelion roots shot up thdr leaves at mathematically 
r^ular intervals between two rows of parsnip seed, for he had 
carefully cleaned the ground. It was a mystery to him " how 
'twas that them messes of sweet peas " came up luxuriantly in 
the pots in which he had placed a single cucumber seed. But 
when after diligently trenching a certain plot of ground (for it 
was his use to do one portion of the garden every year) he 
proceeded to wheel to the brther end the soil that be had re- 
moved at the beginning, and found beneath a heap of it the 
Rector's old garden hat, he held the battered head covering in 
his hand and contemplated it for some moments in silence. 
Then the truth dawned on him and be glanced towards the 
brick wall which divided the garden from the Rectory Cottage. 

" Now I sees it," he said. " It's that there little — missie, bless 
her, and I a puzzlin' Hlce a ninny." 

But then DrusiUa had done " what he never believed no 
women-folk could do ", She had restored from dumbness his 
precious heirloom, the long clock which had stood silent as far 
as its striking powers went for five years. Dick Hartley had 
told her what to look for if the clock struck continuously, and 
sure enough in the bottom of the case she found what he called 
the "gathering pallet ", 

The first night after its restoration Nehemiah was wakened by 
the imwonted sound below him, but he was content to " hear 
the old tune " as he said, and uttered grunU which were the 
shells containing blessings as the kernel. 
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He never gratified Dnisilla by commenting on any of the 
strange discoveries he made except once. It was at the time 
when Mrs. Lambert, having been seized with a mania for 
v^etarianisro, studied the various properdes of garden pro- 
duce, 

" Do you think parsnips are blood purifiers, Nehemiah ? " 
Dnisilla had asked. 

" Can't say, miss," Nehemiah had replied. " I've knowed 
'em with a bit o' pease pudden help to fill a empty belly, and 
they fetches pigs along wonderful, but I've heard say that them 
there 'dandy liars' be good for somethings," with a fixed look 
at Drualla as he leant on a hoe. 

Her face gave no sign. 

" Ah, they are for another thing, that's gout," she said. 

" Mebbe," he replied, and resumed his work. 

"What do you think of vegetarianism, eating vegetables 
only?" Dnisilla persevered. 

Again Nehemiah paused. 

" There's many can't do no dilTerent, because they're sorter 
obliged ; they'd like it otherwise ; then there are them who can 
do as they've a mind to, and they think they are bound to do 
what totberem can't help doin'. Folk never can be con- 
tent." 

" I see," replied Druulla, comautling the saying to memory 
for future quotation. 
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The absent is usually the sufferer in the case of a bmily dis- 
pute. Paterfamilias of the neighbourhood with sons as well as 
daughters, fell back on the tiite saying that there is "no smoke 
without fire," and gave it as his opinion after mature considera- 
tion that although Colonel Hartley was a peppery man on 
occasion it was inconceivable that he should have turned his 
eldest son out of his house without just reason. 

Forthwith, after their manner, the busy bodies of the neigh- 
bourhood, failing to find any solution to the question of the 
moment, based that is on any admissible evidence, produced 
surmises from their inner consciousness and stated them as 
fects until the name of Richard Hartley was environed with 
sundry crimes and misdemeanours at which fathers shook their 
heads and thanked God that they were not as other men are, and 
mothers preened their feathers and clucked to their oGP-spring. 

Philip Dacre, the Master of the East Tytherton, declared the 
rumours to be all " damned rot, he knew Dick Hartley well ; " 
but strong language is not evidence, so the rumour-mongers 
had it all their own way. Nobody was aware that of the whole 
community Colonel Hartley himself and little Drusilla Lambert 
alone were in possession of the facts of the case. 

When Captain Torkington-Smith asked a neighbour what 
had become of young Hartley whom he had known before he 
went out to India, that worthy shook his head wisely. 

" Ran through a lot of money, and the Colonel wouldn't pay 
his debts, at least that is what I hear. He had to go, but where 
to I don't know." 
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In the meantime the subject of these rumours was ploughing 
the Mediterranean in the good ship Ormut and gradually re- 
covering his good spirits. As long as the shores uf England 
were in sight the barometer of his feelings sank lower and lower, 
and when the first officer had said : " That's the last we shall 
see of the old country for some time," the lowest depth was 
reached. All the old associations rose up as they will do and 
represented trifles as matters of importance. To a lover of 
the country and its sports being on board ship was like being 
in prison. " I'm glad the last day I had was a good day," he 
said to himself; be could recall all that happened, almost every 
fence he had met, and any incidents of importance, and then 
he proceeded for the hundredth time to go over the interview 
with his lather, and asked the oft-repeated, question, "What 
eke could I have done ? *' It never had been a pleasant subject 
for contemplation, it was no better now, so no wonder Dick 
drifted away to the lych-gate at ToUerton. There in fiict he 
remained, pcturing to himself Dmsilla's face as it would have 
appeared had there been daylight, and recalling the soft vcbce 
which battled so bravely to appear Arm — "Of course yoa 
must go, Dick." Then there were her letters with a " Go up 
and prosper " theme running through them, and yet with here 
and there the soft touches of a troubled sfarit which made 
themselves felt in spite of strenuous eRbrts to the contrary. 
" Poor little girl, she is one in a thousand," was the conclusi<xi 
he came to. 

The Bay of Biscay is a fine place to knock sentiment into 
shape. It was not as energetic as it is sometimes, and Dick 
Hartley wasn't ill, but he got his share of knocking about, and 
though assured that "this was nothing " had quite as much as 
he could do to bold on to things which appeared as unstable as 
be was himself. Sunshine is a great restorative, and mercifully 
youth is buoyant, so that before the ship reached Marseilles 
Richard Hartley had settled down to his new life. 

It was not until the vessel was a day from Naples that Mr. 
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EdwBid field appeared and took up his position in the sun and 
a deck chair, his &U bad damaged though not broken a rib or 
two, but the pain was lessening daily, and he declared he would 
soon be himself. 

"This is the first opportunity I have had of thanking you. 
Hartley," he said when Dick had made inquiries for his welfare. 

" Don't mention it," Dick replied, full of that horror of receiv- 
ing thanks which apparendy he shared with the Rev. George 
Osborne of St. Olave's and many others, " I've no doubt if 
cases had been reversed you would have done the same." 

" Perhaps when I was your age it might have been so, but 
I'm not sure. I don't think I was impulsive." 

" It doesn't do to wait to consider when a train is running in," 
Dick said. 

"That is just it, I might have hesitated until it was too late, 
I can't be cert^. However, thank God you didn't, so I am 
here, better than might have been expected. Sit down, I wont 
to talk to you. Have you got that little spindle about you ? " 
he asked when Dick had drawn up his chair. 

Dick felt himself growing red in the face as he mechanically 
patted his pockets, but hoped that the heat of the sun might 
get the credit. 

" Yes," he replied, " I have got it." 

"Allow me to look at it for a moment." 

Dick took it from his breast-pocket and held it out. There 
was the symptom of a smile on Field's &ce as he held the piece 
of polished steel. 

To Dick's surprise Field produced a pair of callipers and 
carefully took the measurements. 

" Five-dxteenths, with a seven-sixteenths collar. Do you 
turn out all your work as accurately as that?" Field asked, 
looking quizzically at Dick's perturbed foce. 

"I didn't turn it up, a — well, a pupil of mine did." 

"Carefully instructed, at all events. You had better lake 
cate of it." 
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Mr. FieM handed the spindle back with a smile. Dick's 
letter to Dnisilla from Naples contained a condensed report of 
the conversation which followed. 

The extract which bore upon the subject (and there was a 
great deal which did not) was as follows : — 

" You recollect I told you of a man called Field whom I 
helped when stranded in Frodsham's car, and subsequently 
picked up on the metals in Fenchurch Station? He only 
appeared yesterday as the weather has been rough and his ribs 
badly bruised. He seems to know most people, and has a 
large estate on the outskirts of Adelaide ; he evidently makes 
it his bobby, has a ' winery ' as he calls it, and owing to the 
scarcity and expense of labour uses a considerable amount of 
machinery. As good Ivck will have it his manager's leaving, 
and to my surprise he has offered to take me on. Naturally I 
was rather diffident, though eager as you know to get something 
Ut do. Of course I have virtually managed the governor's 
estate for some time, but I expect this is a big job. Field 
declares he knows all he wants to know about me, but all I can 
find out is that he wrote to Frodsham and had a reply. You 
recollect the little spindle you turned up and which we were 
going to fit in place of the worn one in Tollerton Church clock. 
I brought it with me, it's the only keepsake I have, little girl 
It helped us out with Frodsham's car though I grudged it's use. 
I must have shown this in my manner, I suppose, for the first 
thii^ almost Field asked me when I met him on deck was 
bad I that spindle with me? If you will believe it he 
measured and tested it with some pocket-callipers, and all the 
while I could see your sweet little face as you waited for his 
verdict. The comers of your mouth would have twitched 
between gravity and a smile, but your eyes would have been 
the clue to your feelings. Do you remember the day when 
you plainly told me that you didn't like ferretting rabbits when 
we were using nets and they didn't get a run for their money 
as when I used a gun? How I laughed then (I shouldn't 
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now) at your squeamishness ; but I've never forgotten your 
eyes (though I think my stupid remarks brought the tears 
very near) when you said, ' I can't stand their little soft, wobbly 
noses, Dick. Now a rat is a different matter. As often as not 
he goes for you.' 

"You little know how I hated myself for at least twenty-four 
hours. Now thinking of you I have got all away from the point, 
and we are uncommonly near the Bay of Naples from which 
place this letter must go. 

" ' Youi work is good if it is all as accurate as that,' Field said, 
and I replied, ' A pupil of mine turned that up '. It seems I 
had impressed the chief engineer, who is a good sort of chap, 
and Field knows him. It was a very simple matter after all, I 
had merely touched the bearings in the engine-room with the 
daek of my hand as I passed them. 

You may depend upon it, Dnisilla, I shall do my best to fit 
into that job. The screw would make folk sit up at home, but 
then things are probably very dear out there. Anyway I trust 
to pay off dear old Osborne before he goes for his long vacation 
holiday, I have an idea the good man made a bit of a sacrifice 
for me. Don't forget to be ready when I run back foe you. 
Get Fhelan to give you a mount or two, curiously I have never 
asked if you can ride. I daresay you will manage it with the 
Mater. If you don't know you'U learn in a twinkling as you 
leam everything else." 

The rest was solely of interest to Dnisilla. 

The liking, however, which Edward Field felt for Dick 
Hartl^ had little or nothing to do with the chief ei^ineer or 
any one else save Richard himself. At the moment Mr. Field 
was a lonely man, who, a little on the wrong side of sixty, had 
survived his kinsfolk. From a comparatively small beginning he 
had worked his way up until he had become wealthy. He was 
not a niEin who acquired property, or amassed money for the 
pleasure of possession ; he liked to have an object for doing what 
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he did, and for years this had been his only son, in whom he 
took the greatest pride, and Trom alt accounts the son had been 
worthy of his father. 

Then came the Boer war, and Eustace Field was amongst the 
first who volunteered to aid the Old Country. So far from mak- 
ing objection, his father, had he been a younger oian, would 
undoubtedly have offered his own services. He was proud when 
the boy got promoted, and revelled m the cheery letters which 
filtered through from the front. 

But what appeared to be the hardest part of a hard lot was 
that when the war was virtually over the dire enteric stepf)ed in 
and made Edward Field's life a blank. Nothii^ but natural 
energy canied him through. It was a long time before he held 
up his head, and probably he never carried it so high again as he 
had done before his loss. 

It was Dick's resemblance to his son that first claimed his 
interest, and later his affection. The lamps of Lord Frodsham's 
damaged car had revealed the fact when Dick had come within 
the radius of their power. The same height, the same manner, 
the same tone of voice, even the same trick of removing his cap 
and settling it on his head again when facing a difficulty. It 
may be recollected that during the repairs Mr. Field walked away 
into the darkness ; the likeness quite overcame him, and it was 
the same idea which caused him to ask Dick to take him on as 
a passenger, and later to convey him to Oxford. In his dazed 
state when Dick picked him up from the railway metals it ap- 
peared to him that Eustace had said, " Cheer up, a miss is as 
good as a mile." 

So there was reason for the offer which Mr. Field made to 
Dick with which neither the letter from Lord Frodsham, nor 
any suggestion from the chief engineer had anything to do. 
Had these bets been known at home Drusilla would have said 
that Mr. Field had only shown his good sense ; but dear old 
Nanny Becker's foitb in the portent which years before she had 
seen in the candle would have been increased tenfold. 
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Only extracts from that letter were read to the older woman 
by Dnisilla. There was much that to the girl was sacred, and 
only secure when in her own possession. The hint, for instance, 
that she should be ready " when Dick ran home to fetch her " 
could be imparted to no one. 

" Dear boy," she said, "just as if I were his cap, though I 
know he doesn't mean that. I think he is going to have a great 
chance. But, oh I if after all I should be a clog to his getting 
on I " Then after a tittle thought : " I'll do my best not to be, 
Dick, I am sure I could rough it, but whether I could be the 
great lady if chance took me that way I don't know. After all 
it's only being natural, and not hurting people's sensibilities. 
Perhaps by the time that comes, if it comes, I shall have learnt 
something ; how not to do it at all events. It's no good going 
half-way to meet trouble, as Nehemiah says when he thinks ' it 
looks like a irost as'llicut the kidney beans,' yet he is just as 
much troubled as any one else would be. I suppose that 
is the difietence between theory and practice. If I'm ready 
for the rough it can't be very hard to slip back into the 
smooth," 

There were wonderful things in the Daiiy Snail that 
morning when Dnisilla read them out to her mother, and it 
was remarkable that when Mrs. Lambert asked her elder 
daughter to find something which Drusilla had read earlier in 
the day, Selina after much impatient research could only find an 
account which sounded strangely different. 

Nowhere could she discover the paragraph which stated 
that the Premier's nervous prostration had yielded to Mother 
Si^el's Syrup. 

" It's somewhere there, my dear, because Dnisilla read it to 
me," Mrs. Lambert said. 

*' Well, I can't find it, Mother. It says here that his cold is 
taking a normal course." 

" I suppose it is somewhere else, my dear ; don't trouble, 
let me look for it." 
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The columns or other marvellous cures soon made the good 
lady forget what she was looking for. 

In the meanwhile Dnisilla, who was as ubiquitous as a 
bicycle and the consideration for Donald's short legs could 
make her, was putting her theories into practice on one of 
Phelan Brady's horses. She had long since smuggled her rid- 
ing kit over to Mrs. Brady's care, and that good woman's fears 
lest there should be some accident had been promptly allayed 
by Phelan's remarks and comments. 

" Accident I Bless you. Missis, there won't be no more 
accident, not leastways in the manner of speaking, than there 
would be off that bicycle of hers. You might so well talk of 
drownin' a duck by letting him have a swim. She's made 
natural for it. I see it the first time I put her up, she's just 
like a port of a bos, she is, and that handy and patient, and as 
to fear, bless you, she don't know what it means. When old 
Fiddler overjumped himself and put her down the other day, she 
was up again in a twink and never let go the hos. She didn't 
mind the mud nor nothin', and only wanted to know whether 
she was in fault Accident! Why she's fike a little bit of 
cork, and her hands are that light they don't seem to know how 
to pull at her. Talk of Mr. Richard, and he natural bom to 
it, too, why Mornin', sir I " 

Captain Torkington-Smith stood in the doorway, and Donald, 
who took no interest in horses, but awaited his mistress' 
pleasure by Mrs. Brady's fire, uttered a low rumble and kept his 
eye on the entrance in case of the presence of his enemy of a 
few days before, but " Pat " was absent, being still lame. 

"I want something to ride, Mr. Brady, and I just walked 
over to see if you bad anything in your stables which might 
suit me," said the Captain, a tall, bronzed, good-looking man. 

" Good bosses are terrible scarce," said Phelan. 

"Then it's just the same as it always has been. I like 
to find the old country unchanged after five years' absence," 
Captain Torkington-Smith said cheerfully. 
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" Ah, now I know who you are, sir," said Phelan. " To be 
sure, I recollect you now ; excuse me, but you've altered a bit 
in five years. Well, sir, I daresay I could find you somethin', 
but, as I said, good bosses are scarce." 

" But they tell me you always know where to look, just the 
same as ever." 

Phelan gave a quick glance at the window before acknowledg- 
ing the tribute to his sagacity. 

" What sort of weight do you ride, sir? " be said, well knowing 
that customers sometimes resented the judgment of the eye. 

" Owing to fever and climate I can't scale eleven stone," was 
the reply. 

" Ab, that will mend, sir, in this healthy country, and with 
good victuals," Phelan remarked cheerfully. "Well, I think I do 
know of somethin' which would carry you, and cairy you well, 
the bos isn't here, but in the meantime there is a Uttle brown 
bos you might like to cast your eye over, he's in the paddock 
now, if you have a mind to step out." 

The two men went out together. Mrs. Brady must have 
addressed Donald when she said : " There, now I suppose the 
cat'll be out of the bag ; but then, as I've said before, it was bound 
to be some day." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Hullo t A lady riding I " exclaimed Captain Toildngton- 
Smith. " Is that your daughter, Brady ? " 

" No, sir, I haven't a daughter, worse luck ; but that's the 
boss I spoke of, he's comin' six years old, a nice mover as you 
will see, but whether he's big enough for you of course I <;an't 
say." 

Dnisilla was riding at a foot pace at the farthei side of a la^e 
paddock. She saw the two men approaching, and recognised 
Captain Torldngton-Smith by his tweed suit. 

" Bother the man ! " she siud. " Now I suppose my coming 
here will be all over the place." 

It didn't occur to her that a horse-dealer's farm was not an 
unlikely spot to be visited. Biady held up his hand, and without 
any apparent movement on the girl's part the brown horse broke 
into a long smooth canter. She looked very small in her short 
grey skirt and Tam o' Shanter cap, but her slim well-rounded 
figure showed to advantage as it moved in unison with the action 
of the horse, the accentuated colouring of her face may have been 
due to the enercise she had been taking, but there was the 
steadiness of self-possession in her dark eyes as she pulled up the 
horse with scarcely a movement of her hands and acknowledged 
Captain Torkington-Smith's raised cap with a Uttle dignified bow. 

" I trust your terrier was none the worse for his combat the 
other evenbg," Captain Torkington-Smith said genially. "My 
poor chap has been sorry for himself ever since," 

" I'm afraid he brought it upon himself. Donald is a sturdy 
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little fellow when he is upset, and he has no idea of bis size," 
Dnisilla said. A smile stole to her face notwithstanding the 
somewhat stiff tone she adopted. 

" And you are just such another, unless I'm much mistaken," 
thought the Captain. 

" Will you ride the hose once round the paddock, miss, just 
for the gentleman to see him move," Brady said, observing that 
Captain Torldngton-Smith was regarding the girl more than the 
horse. 

Drusilla glanced quickly at him, and Phelan must have under- 
stood, for he passed his finger over his lips before readjusting 
the inevitable straw which appeared to be necessary for business 
purposes. 

"He's got a nice free action, and gets his hind legs well 
under htm," he remarked with his eyes on the horse. 

"The girl can ride," watching the little grey figure. "Who 
is she 7 " asked the Captain. 

" She just comes down here for a canter sometimes, and I'm 
glad to put her up, she will soon be able to make a hos in no 
time." 

" Has Colonel Hartley got a daughter as old as that ? " 

" Not to my knowledge. Miss Helena must be about nine 
or ten." 

"This one must be older than that, though I see she wears 
her hair down." 

" I expect she is, but there," turning to the Captain, " you 
dursn't ask 'em." 

Captain Torkington-Smith laughed, it appeared that he was 
not going to get much information out of Phelan Brady, so he 
contented himself in watching the girl and asking questions about 
the horse. 

" Can he jump I " Phelan repeated the question in seeming 
indignation. " Didn't you want a hos, sir, to carry you huntin', 
and do you think I'd recommend one that wouldn't be able to 
cross a country ? If the young lady doesn't mind she'll put 
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him over anything in reason you like to name excep' water, 
we've got no water here." 

" He seems to be a pleasant horse to ride," Captain Torking- 
ton-Smith said to Drusilla when she returned. 

"He's amply delightful," she replied, foigetting her stiff 
manner in her enthusiasm. 

"Captain Smith would like to see him jump, miss, if so be 
you don't mind, and then perhaps he would wish to ride him 
himself." 

"Very well," said Drusilla, delighted at the prospect, and 
quite oblivious of the Captain's admiring gaze. "Where shall 
Igo?" 

Phelan glanced round at the made fences in the paddock, 
but he was proud of his pupil, and he felt confident he should 
sell his horse. 

"Take him round the Sii^le Elm, yonder, miss, if you're so 
minded, there'll be six fences as you know and the ditches to 
you one way and from you the other," 

" But these fences in your field will be quite enough," pro- 
tested the Captain. 

"Twon't make any difference to the young lady," Phelan 
remarked, "and you asked, sir, if the boss could jump. You 
start at the top, miss, and come back here between the two ash- 
trees. This way, sir." 

With the breeze blowing in her &ce and whistling in her ears 
Drusilk started on her mission. The two men stood by tbe 
above-mentioned ash-trees and watched her. The hone per- 
formed beautifully. 

" Will she come back over here 7 " Captain Torkington-Smith 
inquired, glancing at the ditch which evidently bad been cut 
out specially, and then at the made-up fence. 

" Yes, sir, and she'll land about here," and Brady di^ his 
heel into the soft turf. 

" But there is a horse's hoof mark two yards brther on." 

" Ah, that's the old Fiddler, he's done a bit of steeple-chasin' 
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in his time, he never can abide chandn' traps. Here she 
comes." 

The brown horse came along with a remarkably long low 
stride considering his size, and the Uttle grey figure sat square 
and fiimly in her saddle, as Phelan said, "a part of the hos 
hisself". It suddenly occurred to Drusilla that she could 
make some return to the Btadys by selling the horse; she 
would in bet have taken Dick's place if she did. She knew 
the big ditch well enough and five strides from the fence put 
on a little more steam. There was a gleam of pleasure in her 
eyes as the obstacle was neared, and then the glossy black hair 
swung outwajrds from her straight back, and horse and rider 
landed cleverly in the paddock once more. 

"Shall I tell Jim to put on another saddle?" she called 
back to Phelan when she had pulled up. 

The horse-dealer put up his hand in token of assent, and 
Dnisilla trotted across to the stable, slipped into the house the 
back way, and had departed long before Captain Torkington- 
Smith and Brady had effected a deal. 

The knowledge which the latter acquired, that two of the 
Misses Smith were horsewomen, and that coming from abroad 
they were short of horses, rather reduced the price which he 
had intended to ask, but no financial harm was done when 
Captain Torkington-Smith became a purchaser at seventy 
guineas, and Phelan had instructions to look out for something 
more. 

" Is the young lady gone ? " Captain Torkington-Smith 
inquired of Mrs. Brady when he returned to the house. 

" Lot, yes, air, she's been gone this half-hour," was the reply, 

"Well, it's a treat to see her ride." 

"So Phelan says, and be ought to know to be sure." 

There being no more to be got out of Mrs. Brady in the 
way of conversation than there had been out of Phelan, 
Captain Torkington-Smith walked back to the Greenway to 
luncheon. 
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" I have beai over to Brady's ferm and bought a horse," be 
said as he seated himself at the table. 

"Oh,baveyou? What is he like? Will he canyalady?" 
The Misses Torkington-Smith fiied the questions into him in 
an inegulai volley. 

" He is a brown hoTse that promises well, and he certalnlr 
canies a lady. I think I bought him fairly cheap. Now I will 
give you something to speculate on. Who do you think is a 
girl with her hair down her back, dark, with a brilliant com- 
plexion, eyes that look full of fun when they are not trying to 
wither one up. She sits on a horse and rides as if she had done 
nothing else all her life. She is the same little girl whose terrier 
shook up Pat so badly. Who is she ? " 

" How old is Colonel Hartley's daughter 7 " asked Mrs. Tor- 
kington-Smith, a genial, elderly lady, from the head of the table. 
"Time flies so, I quite forget when she was born." 

" That won't do. Mother, she's only about ten, and Brady 
said " 

" Why didn't you ask Brady, Tom ? Surely he would have 
known. Of course whoever she is she rides better than Gnce 
or I do, that's always the way with brothers, but never mind, 
I have no doubt the mystery will be cleared up before long, 
there doesn't seem to be a large supply of youi^ women about." 
Miss Torkington-Smitb was the speaker, a tall well-set-up girl, 
who prided herself on her skill in outdoor exercises ; she re- 
garded her brother with a quizzical expression which fw the 
moment she diverted from a mutton cutlet. 

" Brady evaded the question, or seemed to me to do so," 
said Captain Torkington-Smitb. 

"Why shouldn't it be Miss Lambert, the Rector's niece? 
Mrs. Lambert has a daughter, I believe. When are you going 
to call. Mother? I'll come with you if Nancy doesn't want to," 
said Grace Torkington-Smitb whose curiosity was aroused. 

" I thought of walking up this afternoon, if it keeps fir>e," 
Mrs. Torkington-Smith replied. " I believe the poor woman 
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18 a great invalid, and tt must be latber dull for hei at the 
Rectory Cottage." 

" C&ll, Nancy," said Gtace, covering a penny with her hand 
on the table. 

" No, thank you ; I'm going to play golf with Tom in the 
park. Ill leave it to you to probe this mystery. Are there 
any more likely boises, Tom ? I hope Dad will be down soon, 
or the season will slip away before we get an3rthiag to ride." 

" Lots, I expect, if your requirements are made known. I 
told Brady to look out something likely. There will probably 
be enough horses to equip a cavalry raiment when once it is 
understood that you girls are going to hunt," Captain Torking- 
ton-Smith laughed. 

" Unless the paragon commandecis them all," said Grace. 

" You might do worse than get one which she has ridden." 

"Really?" 

"Really. I found the brown horse pull a bit when /rode 
him. He didn't appear to pull an ounce when the girl was 
up." 

"Really?" 

" Yes, really," the Captain answered shortly. 

Unlike Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Torkington-Smith never stood on 
her dignity. She was one of those estimable women who can 
adapt themselves to their company at any moment. Though 
her fiirs probably cost more than Mrs. Lambert's income for 
two or three years they were not the least overpowering when 
Caroline ushered her into that lady's litde drawing-room. In 
fact she explained at once, almost apologetically, that her 
lengthened abs«ice from ToUertcm virtually made her a stranger, 
but learning from the Rector that Mrs. Lambert was an invalid 
she thought the least she could do was to call and inquire for 
her, and then, having broken the ioe, she expressed sympathy, 
whether she felt it or not, for the various ailments which Mis. 
Lambert explained kept her more or less of a prisons. 

" This, at all events, is not Tom's paragem," thought Grace, 
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whilst exchanging " estimates " with Selina Lambert. The two 
younger women quickly found that they had little in common. 

" It's delightful to be in our own house in the country once 
more. We have been abroad so much that we have quite lost 
touch with English sports. I suppose, like evety one else, you 
play golf?" Miss Lambert did not look much like a golfer, 
but Grace hazarded the question. " Oh," she went on, when 
Selina had replied in the negative, " I'm sorry for that, we are 
making quite a nice course in the park, and I was going to 
ask you to come down at any time you felt inclined to play." 

Selina felt quite sorry she was not a golfer, but with a know- 
ledge of her own disabilities at outdoor games, except tennis, of 
which she was a very mild exponent, she forbore to say she 
wouU like to learn, though her thanks were profiise. 

"Perhaps you ride?" suggested Grace. 

" I have never been on a horse in my life," Selina confessed. 
" Be^des which, we couldn't keep horses, of course." 

That seemed to quash Tom's idea (not that it was his idea) 
and settle the matter as far as the Lamberts were concerned, 
besides which Miss Lambert was neither dark, nor gifted with a 
good complexion, neither did she wear her hair down her back. 

" What do you do ? " asked Grace presently. 

" I write a little," Setina replied diffidently. 

" Oh, how clever of you 1 " ejaculated Grace, who rarely 
answered her friends' letters. " How do you think of anything 
to say ? " 

On this topic Setina could afford a little smile of superiority. 

" It is rather a matter of practice," she said. 

" But here in the country with everything begging you to be 
out of doors, how can you find time ? I thought people who 
wrote lived in back rooms in Town, and sat up all nigfat, and 
read horribly dry books and wanted to be near the British 
Museum and things I " Giace exclaimed. 

" One can't always be out of doors, especially when it's wet 
and muddy," Selina said. 
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" Oh 1 I love the dear old mud, it seems so delightfully friendly, 
and clu^ to one in spite of all efforts to dislodge it. Tom says 
it's the one thing that sdcks to you through life wherever you 
find it." 

" It's a little too sdcky," Selina suggested. 
"I'm very sorry for Colonel Hartley and his wife," Mrs, 
Lambert was saying. " It must be vety upsetting in a house- 
hold when a rupture of that sort has to take place, and I only 
trust we shall not hear of anything worse than the extravagance 
of the young man." 

" I am sure I hope not," Mrs. Twldngton- Smith said heartily. 
" I feel rather sorry for the young fellow, for I recollect him as a 
nice boy. Mr. Torkington- Smith took quite a fancy to hits. 
After all young men will sow their wild oats, and in my opinion 
are often none the worse for it later on." 

" But Mr. Nethersole, the Vicar of Norton Travers, tells 

me " 

Here Caroline brought in the tea, and Mrs. Torldngton-Smith 
nodded her head and said "H'm," by which she meant to 
convey the idea that under those circumstances the case was 
clearly a serious one. 

" Tell Miss Drusilla tea is ready," Mrs. Lambert said to the 
maid. 

" Miss Drusilla is playin' the orgin ma'am, leastways I saw 
'Bijah waiting in the lane but now," 

In the cross-examination as to whether si^ar and cream were 
taken the subject dropped, and then took the direction of 
"cures," Mrs, Torkington -Smith having undergone courses of 
treatment at foreign baths. The dusk had fadlen when Mrs. 
Torkington-Smith and her daughter took the shortest route 
homewards through Tollerton Churchyard. 

" Well, that is not Tom's piece of perfection at all events, 
Mother," Grace said. " Miss Lambert says she has never been 
on a horse in her life. She writes." 

"Of course, my dear, thetr circumstances won't admit of 
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their keeping horses. I do pity that poor woman from my 
heart." 

" Of course you do, Mother, you Icnoir you wen: specially 
made to pity people. / IhaMght a good shaking up would 
do Mrs. Lambert a world of benefit." 

" My dear Grace, you cannot argue in these cases, be tbank- 
liil if they don't come your way." 

" / should go to the nearest pond that was deep enough," 
Grace said. 

" Well, you might ; it does affect some people that way, to 
others being an invalid h^ its attractions." 

" I see. Mother, you don't think Mrs. Lambert has much the 
matter with her." 

" Nothing specific, I really believe. Listen ! " 

The two ladies paused by the church porch. 

"That cannot be the man who plays on Sunday," Mrs. 
Toikington-Smith said in a low voice, 

"Possibly Miss Drusilla," Grace replied. "The servant 
gave the intelligence that she was ' playing the orgin.' " 

"Then she can play it. Let us creep in," 

The two ladies entered softly and seated themselves near the 
door. It was nearly dark in the church, the glimmer of the 
lights at the organ intensified the shadows which fell in fantastic 
shapes across the nave. 

"What is she playing. Mother?" Grace whispered. "You 
generally know." 

" Is it a girl ? ' U Flauto Magico,' the overture, I think." 

" Can't you see her, a little bit of a thing ? " 

" Not from where I am ; hush I " 

She listened in silence. 

It was a striking performance, Drusilla's whole heart was in 
it as usual and she succeeded in producing the necessary 
orchestral effects by a peculiar delicate nianipulaCion. 

Mrs. Torkington-Smith drew a long breath of satisfaction 
when the concluding chords had been cut off sharply, and in the 
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silence which followed Dnisilla heard a whisper. The looking- 
glass in Iront of her revealed two dim figures. She altered a few 
stops. " 111 give them something to hum on their way home, 
whoever they are," she thought. And forthwith there came from 
the instrument an excellent imitation of a clarionet solo with a 
peculiar whining accompaniment which had cost the girl con- 
dderable trouhle to produce on the organ. There was a fosdna- 
tion about it which caused Mrs. Torkington-Smith to tap the 
floor-hoaids softly with her toe, 

"What is it?" asked Grace. 

" I cannot tell you, I have never heard it before ; it is delightful" 

As a matter of fact it was " Le Rouet de Grand Maman," with 
the bum of the spinning-wheel in the accompaniment to the air. 

" Charming," murmured Mrs. Torkington-Smith. " I could 
sit here for the next half-hour, but I fear we must go, Grace." 

Outside Grace asked : " Well, Mother, what do you think of 
her? I wish you could have seen her, she's a little bit of a thing 
with a scarlet bow at the back of her head and her hair down her 
back." 

" Then all I can say is she is a wonderful performer ; I wonder 
how she manages to reach about for the stops and pedals. I 
recollect having some organ lessons when I was a girl, and 
nothing seemed to me to be within reach." 

" Depend upon it, Mother, that's Tom's paragon. Drusilla, 
loo, what an odd name I " 

" I rather like it, it's decidedly uncommon." 

"Well, you won't lose Tom just yet, Mother. She must be 
quite a flapper, as be calls it." 

" A good deal younger than her sister ; she appears to be a 
very self-possessed young woman." 

" I'm rather afraid of her," Grace said. " I never feel quite at 
home with learned people, and in all probability Miss Lambert is 
well read." 

" 1 fear you caimot put in an equal claim there, Grace, my 
dear." 
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" No, Mother ; but I don't believe you would like a learned 
daugbteT all the same." 

" One never can tell until one tries, and there is no prospect 
of either of you giving me the chance of a trial I can't get that 
air out of my head, it certainly wasn't Church music, and yet 
there was nothing in it to jar one's prejudices." 

" I daresay she can whisde if the truth were known, and I 
try and try in vain," Grace said regretfully. " I wonder Mrs. 
Lambert didn't mention her." 

" If she's quite a< young thing probably ber mother didn't think 
it worth while." 

" Why, Mrs, Hartley filled us full of Helena before we had been 
in the room five minutes," Grace argued, 

" But perhaps that was a little different," Mrs. Torkington- 
Smith rejoined, with some knowledge of the world and its ways. 

" We have found the paragon, Tom 1 " Grace exclaimed, with 
her head through the billiard-room door. " Her name is " 

" Drusilla," said Captain Toikington -Smith, looking up from 
the Spirting Times. 

" She's a wonderful little " 

"Tinker." 

"What?" 

" What I say, tinker. I described her to Smiles's wife at the 
lodge gate, and she said : ' Lor', sir, that's Miss Drusilla, for sure,' 
and then she brought out a copper kettle which she said had 
belonged to her grandmother, or great-«unt, or some one, which 
was so ' thin she wouldn't trust it to no one', and with much pride 
showed me a repair and said, ' There, Miss Dnisilla done that '■" 

" How disappointing I " Grace exclaimed, coming into the 
room. "Mother and I have been spending the afternoon in 
research, we soon found it couldn't be Miss Lambert (she is a 
superior person) and then as we passed the church we heard 
the organ and went in and there — Tom, she can play ; but she 
is such a little bit of a thing and looks about sixteen, as &r as I 
could tell from a back view. You'll have to wait ^es, Tom." 
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" Rubbish, Grace," said Tom. " Just because I said the girl 
could ride and wondered who she was." 

" Twould be nice to have youi pots and pans mended for 
nothing ; I don't think she would hare a large 'dot,' judging 
from the Rectory Cottage, but every little would help," Gnce 
said demurely. 

" You are a. considerate person, Grace," resuming the porting 
Times. 

" Where is Nancy ? " asked Grace. 

" I left her loolung for a ball in the park. I don't know if 
she is there still, in the dark. But she is a persevering person." 

" Miss Lambert writes, Tom." 

"Does she? That reminds me I must write before this 
blessed post goes." 

" Don't forget bow to spell Drusilla." 

Grace ducked to avoid a piece of chalk and made a rapid 
ejdt. 
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No one could have been more surprised than the Rector of 
Tollerton when his younger niece walked into his study one 
moming, closely followed by Donald, and asked if he could spare 
hei five minutes. He leant back in his chair and for a moment 
wore an expression which seemed to say, " Just like my luck." 
The fact was that he had satisfactorily worked out a matbematica] 
problem as he thought, but in checking it over had discovered a 
minus dgn where there should have been a plus, and this made, 
naturally, all the difference in the result. In half an hour he had 
* to meet His Majesty's Inspector of Schools, and listen to an ex- 
aminadon of the junior members of his flock, an ordeal which be 
did i>ot appreciate. But there was a coaxing tone in Dnisilla's 
voice whicb he could never resist, so he replied, looking at his 
watch: — 

"Twenty-five, if you wish it, my dear. Sit down." 

" I want you. Uncle, to teach me something about that," point 
ing to the paper which lay before him. 

" Mathematics t " he ejaculated. " What can you want to do 
with that subject?" 

" That's just it ; it's always so with me I At one time I am 
considered a sort of wayward child, who does odd things because 
she wants to be like other people. And now when I come to you 
to ask you to give me a helping hand you ask, ' What can you 
want with mathematics 7 ' " 

" Well, it isn't quite like you, DrusiUa, you must confess." 
>5« 
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" I don't confess it at all, Uncle, it's supposed to be unlike 
me, perhaps, but who luiows anything about me ? Since Dad 
died " 

" Don't let us go into that, Dnisilla; I didn't intend to hurt 
your feelings, my dear, but I confess I was surprised. And per- 
haps I shouldn't have expressed " 

Drusilla jumped up and kissed him. 

" Never mind, Uncle, my feelings are not very thin skinned. 
I don't want a long course of instruction in Order to be able to 
prove all soits of wonderful things which never come off, or if 
they do are unnoticed by the crowd of which I am one. I want 
to know the simple methods of the subject so as to understand 
problems like these, the signs and fonns and things which are 
Hebrew to me." 

She produced a book which apparently dealt with engineering 
matters. 

The Rector turned over a few pages and then T^;aFded bis 
niece critically. 

" Of course I shall have to get my own livii^. Uncle, as soon 
as I am old enough to go out into the wicked world. I don't 
want to be a burden on Mother," she said. 

" Do you mean to go out as a governess, my dear? " 

Drusilla retained her gravity ; excepting that her &ce wore a 
more solemn aspect than was usual she made no sign. 

" I don't quite know," she replied. " But if I do I should Eke 
to go abroad, New Zealand, or somewhere, and then one never 
knows what subjects may be required." 

The Rector made up his mind that this was a transient idea 
of Drusilla's, but he humoured it, for there certainly was no harm 
in it 

" I dare say I could assist you, Drusilla," he said. 

" Just give me a couple of hours a week, Uncle, when you are 
at leisure, and don't tell Mother and Selina, though I scarcely 
suppose they would object to my improving my mind, as tbey 
call it." 
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" Oh, I don't think we need talk about it, if-you dcn't wish it." 
He named a time, and DnisiUa rose to go. 

" There is one thing, Uncle, I want to ask you. Pbelan Brady 
has offered me riding lessons, they won't cost anything, and you 
know if I do go abroad I ought to know how to ride. I haven't 
said a word at the Cottage because there would be a fuss and 
that upsets Mother : so I thought if I asked you it wouldn't be 
underhand. Dad let me ride a little at the coU^e." 

The Rector rubbed his chin, he had never crossed a horse in 
his life, and that any one should wish to do so was beyond his 
powers of calculation. Yet people did ride, and secretly, some- 
where in the store-room of his mind, there was a cobweb-covered 
feeling of admiration for thetr courage. 

" I scarcely know how to advise you, my dear. It hardly 
seems right not to inform your mother, and yet " 

" If Mother has to be told, I would sooner give up the 
chance of learning. Uncle. I'm pretty good at music, and have 
a school-girl's knowledge of French, German, arithmeric and 
algebra up to a certain point, but what would be the good of it 
if I couldn't get to the place to give instruction ? Don't laugh, 
Uncle dear, it sounds fimny, I know, the idea of my imparting 
learning to any one. I only want to be prepared, and as I said, 
I have consulted ^yov on the point." 

" You are a curious girl, Drusilla." 

" Chiid, please. Am I now ? Where does the curiosity come 
in ? I want to learn something. Is it extraordinary 7 I cannot 
be what b called finished, for from morning to night it is 
drummed into me that I am in a sort of transition sute out of 
which I am to come by chance or luck or whatever you like to 
call it" 

Her colour rose with the sense of indignation. 

" Don't put yourself out, my dear," the Rector said, speaking 
soothingly with the horror of a scene in his mind. " I seem to 
know very little about you, DnisiUa." 

" I daresay it's my fitult, Uncle." 
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" I don't say that, my dear ; you see you keep yourself apart, 
it's only now I am beginning to see you lead your own life, and 
it is different from what I supposed. I really don't think there 
can be any harm in your having a ride or two. If anything is 
said to me I will point that out." 

" Uncle, you are a dear ! " Dnisilla exclaimed enthusiastically. 

" I hope I am doing right," he replied doubtfully. 

" Oh, don't worry over that. Uncle. Mathematics and riding ! 
How can they be wrong ? " 

" I don't think they can be, but I must really go and meet 
this man." 

" The Inspector ? Give him my love, he looks rather a stick." 

" They mostly are opininated people," the Rector said, as he 
took up his garden hat absently. " I suppose a life of routine is 
to blame." 

" No, no, Uncle, not that one, the honour of Tollerton is at 
stake I put on a tidy hat," Drusilla exclaimed ; and they went 
out together. 

The Rector took the nearest way to the schools with anything 
but his heart in the work before him, for his mind was divided 
between his conversation with bis niece and the error in his 
problem. 

The shortest route to the Rectory Cottage was through the 
Rectory gardens, and this Drusilla took. She was not a young 
person of a naturally secretive disposition, but experience had 
taught her that a discussion at home on any subject which 
concerned her was apt to lead to a direct negative. The 
presence of the Torkington-Smilhs at the Greenway would, she 
felt sure, sooner or later lead to the discovery of the riding 
lessons, and probably a veto being put on what was a very 
delightful plan. She had no very great desire to pursue the 
study of mathematics beyond what the Rector would call the 
elementary principles, but if there was a short cut to the Rector's 
heart it certainly would be through that science. That he was 
rather a feeble ally Drusilla was welt aware, but his name would 
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took well on paper, as the company promoters say ; she hated 
fighting a domestic battle, so if one became imminent she could 
leave it to her uncle whose word carried weight in feeble com- 
pany. That the Rev. Septimus Netheisole might be trusted 
at any inopportune moment to consider it his duty to infonn 
Mis. Lambert " that her younger daughter was in the habit of 
riding Phelan Brady's horses " was an indisputable fact, especially 
as Dnisilla considered him capable of any little meanness which 
would repay the snubs she gave him. It is quite possible that 
this was a prejudiced view to take, but be that as it may, there 
it was. 

It so happened that there was another matter which exercised 
Drusilla's mind. 

Phelan Brady had broached the subject (one containing un- 
mixed delight from Drusilla's point of view) that one day Missie 
must have a turn with the hounds. It is true that there was an 
eye to business in the horse-dealer's proposal, for there were 
several ladies apart from the Misses Torkington-Smith who 
hunted, and the majority of them were cautious enough to prefer 
an animal which carried a lady well, at the same time be was 
proud of his pupil and felt confident that if there was any luck 
she would make a good show. But it was the necessity of a bowler 
hat and a pair of riding boots which troubled Drusilla. These 
things would cost money, and where was it to come from? 
She bad been half determined to ask her Uncle, but when she 
saw him and noticed his preoccupation the other half of the 
determination wouldn't come up to the sticking -point, so she had 
said to herself, " One thing at a time," and so the difficulty still 
remained. 

She stoppedi and watched Nehemiah Tremblin knocking off 
the soil and trimming the outer leaves of two sticks of celery. 
His manner was methodical without any semblance of hurry, 
consequently, no doubt, the preliminary processes were complete, 
in themselves. 

" Do you know, Nehemiah," she said, after a long period of 
^nce, " that celery is a great nerve and brain tonic ? " 
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" Can't say I did, miss, I know there is a deal got rid of what 
with the Rectory and the Cottage, but it wants a bit more frost 
than we've had, it's a bit pithy and cherky." 

" How much would it take to make Abijah Bigg like other 
people ? " 

Nehemiah looked up at the church tower, and then at Druslla's 
grave countenance. 

" Can't say, miss," in a voice of condescending pity. " But I'd 
be sorry to risk &rty acres." 

" Oh, you are going by guess work. Now if you were to tell 
Uncle how much brain-restoring power there is in one stick of 
celery he would calculate exactly how many sticks poor 'Bijah 
would require," 

" Oessay he might, miss, but 'twould be a puzzle to find how 
much stuff there was in this here srick," looking at it meditatively, 
"and a sight harder to tell how much brains 'Bijah woukl 
want to bring un up level." 

" That's just it, Nehemiah. They would work it by algebra 
— X is the unknown quanrity." 

" Be it now ? Well, to be sure, I dessay you be right, misstei 
but I could tell 'em that if 'twere more nor forty acres 'twouldn't 
be worth while goin' to the expense. The Lord made 'im so as 
he is, and it's best to leave 'im alone." 

" I suppose you never learnt any mathematics, Nehemiah ? " 

" Not as I knows of, mlssie, not in the regular way of lamin', 
but there's no sayin' what you may lam unbeknownst by lookin' 
about. There was a gennelman come along once and he set up 
a stick and measured the shadder, and then be measured the 
shadder of the church tower and he says, says he, if the shadder 
of the stick is so much longer than the stick, the shaddei of the 
tower '11 be so much longer than the tower, and he takes a bit 
o' paper, and presently he says, ' The height of that tower is fifty- 
five feet,' and I says, ' Be it now ?' and he went oif content, but 
I knew 'twasn't" 

" Why didn't you tell him he was wrong, Nehemiah ? " 
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" Oh, there wasn't no talkin' to him, he were cerbun sure, and 
so was I, 'cause Cleophas Smith, the mason, he measured it with 
that there line yonder when he done the parapet." 

" And what is the hdght, Nehemiah 7 " 

" Sixty foot, all but three inches." 

" But mathematics are interesting and useful ; Uncle is going 
to teach me. I shall be able to tell you how much that wheel* 
barrow yonder will hold." 

" He's thirteen yer old ; would yer be able to say how much 
would breek un ? It don't do to fill un up with heavy stuff, one 
hannel's a bit daddicky." 

"Ob, he would Rnd the breaking strain." 

" Well, there, don't 'ee get tryin', and breek un altogether, 
he've done a lot in his time and don't want no hreekin' strains ; 
I knows un." 

" I fear you haven't a scientific mind, Nehemiah. I must let 
you go on your own way," Drusilla said, hiding a smile. 

" I lot 'twould be best, missie," the old man replied, picking 
up the celery and moving away. 



" I think, my dear, I shall try ' Theiapion,' " Mrs. Lambert 
said as Drusilla entered the sitting-room. She generally 
broached the subject of a fresh quack medicine when Selina 
was absent 

" Why, Mother, you haven't given ' Vigoria ' a fair chance 
yetl" 

" But I have finished the bottle, and realty I do not feel any 
benefit." 

" Oh, I was m hopes we might have sent a testimonial, Mother. 
' Many years of suffering abruptly ended by Vigoria,' but we 
couldn't put in less than a dozen bottles, because otherwise 
people would give it up too soon. There is celery coming over 
from the Rectory, I saw Nehemiah looking at the rows and 
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calculating (so I supposed) how long they would last. I've 
been asking him how much would renew Abijah's brains. 
Nebemiah is no believer in one-bottle cures, he said forty 
acres——" 

" Forty acres I " exclaimed Mrs. Lambert. 

" Yes ; — wouldn't do it, and if it did, it wouldn't be worth the 
expense." 

"I wonder you tell mt that, Dnisilla; but of course young 
people cannot be expected to sympathise with the sufferings of 
their elders." 

" Nehemiah is not what you could call a young person, Mother. 
Surely it was the other way about. 'Bijab is certainly the 
younger." 

" I wonder you waste your time in talking so much to him, 
my dear." 

" Is it waste of time. Mother? I was only just passing through 
the garden. I had been to ask Uncle to teach me mathematics." 

" Mathematics I You, Drusillal What can you want with 
mathematics?" 

"Now there it is as usual," exclumed Drunlla, with well- 
feigned offended dignity. " Because I don't sit for hours scrib- 
bling nonsense like Selina, I'm supposed to waste my time ; and 
when I go to Uncle to try and get good solid, stodgy instruc- 
tion, both you and he hold up your hands in honor. I am 
sure I am not constructed to sit in doors all day and wait for 
the imposable to arrive." 

" I don't quite know what you mean by the impossible, my 
dear," Mrs. I^mbert said deprecatingly. There was the dawn 
of expectation in her mind, and she felt bound to allude to it. 
" Mrs. Torkington-Smith, by the way, bos sent a friendly note 
asking me and my daughters (I suppose she doesn't know you 
are not out, Dnmlla) to dinner on Tuesday, and offering to send 
the carriage for us." 

" Of course you are going. Mother. It vrill do you all the 
good in the world." 
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" You are not very considerate, my dear, or you would know 
that in my state of health it is impossible. No, I have accepted 
for Selina to go with your Uncle." 

"Won't that upset the table, Mother? One lady short, you 
see." 

" It nerer occurred to me, I don't know how you get to know 
these things, Drusilla," Mrs. Lambert said, looking up from her 
knitting. 

" I certainly should not if I sat in this room all the day. I 
expect Selina will have a good time if she plays her cards well. 
There is going to be a houseful, probably. What is she going 
to wear?" 

" That's rather the question ; we have been talking it over. 
There is my old lace " 

" But she will want something else, Mother, surely." 

"Yes, yes, you catch me up so— over her blue silk." 

" Tliat's tidier, certainly, but if Selina is wise she will wear her 
black dress, she looks better in that than anything." 

" Now don't for goodness sake upset our plans by raising ob- 
jections. A child like you " 

" Thanks, Mother, I forgot ; but if Selina is going to captivate 
Captain Torkington-Smith, she'll wear Moik, and be cheerful. 
You take my tip." 

"You needn't be vulgar, Drusilla; I suppose Selina can dine 
with the Torkington-Smith s without being possessed of ulterior 
designs." 

"She might — " Drusilla said, and made a pause; "but in 
her stories so much hangs on a dinner-party, if it's not a railway 
accident (I should think all her characters must take insurance 
tickets), that without being aware of it Selina might think her 
words prophetic." 

" It would be a good match at all events," Mrs. Lambert said, 
posably thinking aloud. 

So Therapion beii^ temporarily* forgotten in the dazzle i>f 
future possibilities, Drusilla, feeling a little sote at being ignored, 
proceeded to administer a slight shock. 
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" Now I must go. Nehemiah is going to move his heap of 
old pea and bean sticking and I promised Scottie to take him 
on the chance of what might be underneath. ' The lats works 
terrible under them/ Nehemiah says, and Silas is going to bring 
some ferrets," 

" My dear Drusilla, it's a pity you are such a tomboy 1 " Mrs. 
Lambert exclaimed. 

" Children will be children. Mother," the girl replied good- 
humouredly. "And a promise is a promise; isn't it, 
Scottie?" 

The little dog looked up expectingly, slowly opened his mouth 
and uttered the soft roar. 

" Just so," said Drusilla to the dog. " Anything better than 
having the rats in the house, Mother." 

Mrs. Lambert shuddered. " Don't speak of it, my dear. I 
shall fancy I hear them at night." 

" It won't be Scottie's fault if you do, Mother," Drusilla said 
as she went out. 

"Tomboy," she remarked to the gravel path and Nature 
generally. " Tomboy, Scottie, your mistress is a tomboy. Now 
what does that creature consist of?" 

The little terrier bustled off to a spot where he couW see 
Silas TrembHn bearing an earth-stained canvas bag, the lower 
part of which occasionally quivered with self-contained vitality. 

"Tomboy," she thought. The title seemed to rankle in 
Dnisilla's mind, and her daric eyes flashed a little as if in search 
of a victim upon which to wreak her wrath, but it was no good, 
the cheery smile would recur. 

" Poor Mother t A mild deure for mathematics, some music, 
mechanics, French, German, arithmetic, the use of one's arms 
and legs, a desire to ride and a study of methods, what else ? 
I suppose being neither afraid of a ferret nor a rat ; that makes 
a tomboy. Well, if so what is there to cavil about? I must be 
a tomboy. Good morning, Silas," she added, as the boy touched 
his cap. 
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" Who is in there? " she asked, pointing to the bag with the 
light stick she carried. 

" Beecham, Carter and Cockle, ma'am," Silas replied with 
gravity ; he could never see the point of the names which Dick 
Hartley had given the ferrets, " but I be doubtful over Beecham, 
be got bit day afore yesterday." 

" I daresay one will be enough," Drusilla replied. 

" Do' know, ma'am. Father says there's a rare scammel made 
b> 'em under the sticks, and he be most eat up." 

" Well, he was all right half an hour ago ; let us go and see," 
I>nisilla rejoined. 

The remarkable part of the preliminaries which followed was 
the etiquette observed between father and son, each took the 
direction of affairs which related to his special department 
Though Silas was but fourteen, and small for his age, there was 
neither interference nor suggestion when it came to putting in a 
ferret amongst the excavations made by the rats beneath the 
piled-up sticks. 

Nehemiah took command whilst the bundles were removed 
to a spot convenient for their overhauling at a later season, and 
Silas, well accustomed to his iatber's methods, exhibited no sign 
of undue haste as he fulfilled the parental instructions. But 
when the ground was cleared and Donald had slain one youthful 
rodent who had failed to obtain temporary security underground 
it was Silas' turn. He went through the garden door which 
opened towards the churchyard fifty yards away and scanned 
the foundations of the wall to see if there was any exit on that 
side, with a deliberation which would have done credit to Roberts 
the head-keeper himself. He moved stealthily, making a slight 
circuit, presently he returned, left the door open, fetched a board 
and put it abng the bottom of the door and said : — 

" They works through, I see ; you stan' again the other wall, 
fother, they'll run close to it ; you here, miss, by the door, we 
can trus' Donald with the rest, and I'll put the ferrets in t'other 
tide." 
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So they stood expectant, Donald seated between the two with 
cocked ears and his little black nose quivering with excitement ; 
every now and then the tip of a pink tongue shot out to moisten 
his lips. There was a lengthy silence and then a grey fonn slipped 
out at some unexpected place. Nehemiah, taken by siuprise, 
missed it with a stick, but Donald was equal to the occasion, there 
was a chatter, a shake, and the little dog was back at his post 

Shortly an embarrai de richxsses caused confusion. 

" Look out, Nehemiah I Behind you I " cried Drusilla. 

" There's one, sir, run ! " came from the other side of the waO. 
Donald dashed in at something, Dni^lk miscalculated the proxi- 
mity of the wall, ran for another chance in the doorway, then her 
stick clashed against that of some one else, and she came into 
collisbn with a tweed coat inside which was Captain Toridngton- 
Smith. Once more Donald saved the situation by dashing 
amongst the feet of the colliders; he made short work of a 
patriarchal rat, glanced up at his mistress as much as to say, " For 
goodness' sake keep your head," and sped back to the source 
from which more fun might be expected. 

" I beg your pardon, I trust I have not hurt you," exchdmed 
Captain Torkington-Smith as he picked up his cap. 

(Drusilla noticed he was getting thin on the top of his head.) 

" As much my &ult as yoiirs," she replied, with heightened 
colour. " I didn't expect any one to run in. You stay that side, 
I'll stay this," she added, a little annoyed at his presence. 

" Right 0," he said cheerfully. There certainly was nothing 
aggressive about him. " 1 love ratting," he added through the 
doorway. 

"Husht Keep quiet," counselled Drusilla. And so they 
stood within sight of one another ; Drudlla looking straight in 
front of her, and Captain Torkmgton-Smith regarding her closely, 
and thinking what a pretty little girl she was with her heightened 
colour, and expectant dark eyes. 

" Another, sir t " cried Silas, and the Captain disappeared. 

Then the head of Carter the ferret looked out from a hole, 
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and Donald after one little start fonvard sat down and allowed 
his tongue to extend itself into the aii. 

" I lot that's aD, and a good riddance too," said Nehemiah 
Tremblin. 

Silas, as in duty bound, tried the fenets from the garden ade, 
but there was no result, so the slain were collected and numbered 
eight. 

Captain Torkii^ton-Smitb was profuse in his apologies. 

" I was crossing the field by the footpath and saw the boy 
with unmistakable ngns of ferrets. I'm alraid I spoilt your 
stroke in making mine." 

"And I yours," she said smilingly. "However there was 
Donald to make up for it, I promised him a treat, and I iancy 
he has enjoyed himself. I often think he must find women dull 
after what he was used to." 

" I shouldn't think he would be dull with you about," said 
Captain Torkington-Smith, 

"No? Well, I am afraid you are mistaken. I do the best 
for him that I can, but though he is a contented little chap, it 
is not very much," 

They walked together towards the door of the Rectory Cottage 
garden. 

Drusilla said little, and the Captain for the time being could 
conjure up no subject for conversation. He was trying to es- 
timate menially whether Drusilla was as young as her dress 
warranted. 

" I hope you will be coming to dinner on Tuesday," he said 
at last. 

" I don't dine out — yet," she repUed. Then as Selina crossed 
the lane she added : — 

" This is my sister ; Selina, Captain Torldngton-Smith." 

When Captain Torkington-Smith had replaced his cap Drusilla 
had disappeared, so there was nothing left for him to do but to 
make himself agreeable to Miss Lambert. 

Selina was unfortunately rather flustered and self-conscious, 
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but though the excitement of the unexpected meeting g&ve soms 
little animation to her countenance, it remained that as Captain 
Torlungton -Smith walked homewards l)e came to the conclusioD 
that the elder sister couldn't hold a candle to the little — well — 
nU-catcher. 
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CHAPTER Xrv. 

"Caroline, what is there going to be for lunch?" Dnisilk 
asked, looking into the kitchen as she entered the house at the 
back. In passing the sitting-room window she had observed the 
top of the Rev. Septimus Nethersole's head. Like Captain 
Torkington-Smith there was a considerably weak spot in his 
bail upon which the light had fallen. One of the sources of 
Drusilla's dislike to the Vicar of Norton Tiavers was that know- 
ing as he must that Mrs. Lambert's means were small he con- 
tinually timed his visits so as to secure an invitation to luncheon 
or tea. In vain Drusilla argued the point with her mother; 
Mrs. Lambert was not to be induced to withhold her hospitality, 
or to notice that her kindness of heart was being imposed upon. 

" He ¥rould no more dare to call at the Grange unbidden, 
at uncanonical hours, than he would to cross a field in which a 
bull was feeding," Drusilla would say. To which her mother 
was wont to reply : " Poor man, I daresay he is lonely at home." 

" If it's had for him it's good for the great majority, the reit 
of the world." And then Drusilla would be reminded vi her 
duty to all who were set in authority over her. 

Sometimes she disclaimed any debt to the Rev. Septimus ; 
sometimes she did not, it all depended on circumstances ; finalty, 
finding argument useless, she fell back upon getting Caroline to 
curtail the simple meitu by eliminatir^ the " stalled ox," on tbe 
grounds that possibly " hatred " might be eliminated also. 

" There's lentil soup, my dear, macaroni cuny, some sfoouts 
and potatoes, and a rice pudding," Caroline replied. 

" It's much too good for him ; but don't send in the little bit 
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of pressed beef. Put me a slice between two bits of bread and 
I'n call in for it later." 

" But suppose Misds asks for it ? " 

" We are on the vegetarian tack, you know ; Mother won't 
recollect its existence." 

"I can't think whatever he's made of; so inconsiderate." 
Caroline lifted the cover of a saucepan as she spoke. 

" He seems to be made ' to devour widows' bouses,' " 
Dnisilla replied in imitation of the Rev. Septimus. 

" Law, miss, hush ; he'll hear you." 

" I don't think he would heed if he did. That's right, Scottie, 
grumble, but recollect your manners." 

Donald commented in suppressed tones on the voices he 
heard through the sitting-room door. 

The armed neutrality in Drusilla's manner was well concealed 
when she took her pkce at the luncheon-table. No matter what 
she did the air of tidiness prevailed wherever she appeared. Ex- 
cepting just upon the forehead, where certain little tendril-like 
curls were wont to be in evidence, her hair was smooth and 
glossy, and though it might reasonably be supposed that those 
curls received care and attention at night, such was not the case, 
neither fog nor rain could make them straight. Connoisseurs 
afiirm that there arc diversities of methods adopted by women in 
putting on their clothes ; that there are diflerences in effect is 
undeniable. Though the uninitiated might reasonably imagine 
that there would be only one practical way of donning habili- 
ments, when brought face to face with scientific knowledge be 
(presumably it would be a he) would be proved wrong ; and 
though he might cling desperately to the theory that much de- 
pends on the figure to be draped he would be in danger of con- 
futation, and what is worae the production of Ulustrations in 
which the listener might find litde to interest if some other indi- 
vidual were in his mind. The eaaer course is to give in and 
accept the statement that some women know how to put on 
their clothes, however ^mple, and some do not 
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Perhaps Drusilla inherited the art from some past generation ; 
at all events she possessed it, and yet it was but a simply con- 
structed blouse and a short, plain, blue serge skiit which con- 
stituted her outer adornment. They somehow left the impression 
that they had been made in situ. The Rev. Septimus looked 
sideways, with something like admiration, at the girl's dainty 
complexion and sparkling eyes. He looked sideways because 
it was his habit, and besides, if he ooked directly, Drusilla bad 
a way of confronting him with the question : " Is there anything 
the matter with me ? " Sclina was rather late, but she, too, dis- 
played more animation than usual as she took her seat. 

" Where did you meet Captain Torkington-Smith, and how 
do you come to know him, Drusilla? " she asked presently, when 
the lentil soup had been removed. 

" I ran against him in the doorway of the Rectoiy garden, 
literally I mean ; he is made of all sorts of hard things, look I " 

Drusilla pulled up the sleeve of her blouse and displayed on 
a round white arm a large red mark which might eventually 
become a bruise. 

" What were you dinng ? " 

" Ratdng." 

" Do you mean to say " Selina paused. 

"No I don't. I sent no note requesting the pleasure of 
Captain Torkington -Smith's company and assistance, though all 
the same 1 think he would have come. I promised Scottie 
some fun, and Nehemiah being ' most eat up with rats,' Silas 
brought some ferrets. Captain Torkington-Smith turned up like 
the rainbow at the end of a storm." 

" What must Captain Smith think of you I " 

" Whatever it is he was too polite to put a name to it. Till 
we cannoned against one another in the doorway I didn't know 
he was anywhere near. You are an ungrateful person, SeUna, 
wfaat more could I have done for you than introduce you to 
him ; but I wouldn't drop the Torkington, if I were you, perhaps 
they are pioud of it." 
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"Vou put me in quite an awkward position, Dnisilla." 

" Did 1 7 It if rather hard to find something to say all of a 
sudden, and the weather nothii^ remarkable. But now the ice 
is broken for Tuesday, and you can start straight in with a con- 
versation out of 'the latest.' I don't think I would try him 
too high, though, if I were you." 

"I fear the Torkington-Smiths are rather a worldly family," 
the Rev. Septimus remariced. 

"In what way 7 " asked Mrs. Lambert. "Mrs. Torkington- 
Smith kindly called on me with one of her daughters, and was 
very pleasant and sympathetic. They come reg'ilarly to church, 
and subscribe to the charities." 

"Oh, really; well, perhaps I ought not to have said what I 
did." The Rev. Septimus had a way of making a partial state- 
ment about his neighbours and then retiring from the position, 
leaving his hearers uncomfortable. " I did hear that the young 
pe(^le play golf on Sunday." 

"That is a pity certainly, and must be very contrary to 
Colonel and Mrs. Hartley's views." 

" It's lucky Colonel Hartley doesn't play golf on Sundays, or 
there would be a thunderstorm weekly," Drusilla said in a sort 
of stage aside. 

" Vou should be careful not to misjudge people without Icnow- 
ing them," the Rev. Septimus said. 

" Just so ; but you made back-biting trumps ; what was I to 
do?" Drusilla remarked. 

She smiled as she thought of the Colonel grasping the handle 
of the workshop door. 

" I suppose nothing more has been heard of the son ? " inter- 
posed Mrs. Lambert. " There have been so many rumours that 
the clearing up of the matter one way or another would be satis- 
factory." 

' ' No, nothing," replied the Rev. Septimus, in a tone meant to 
convey the (act that were he so minded be could shed light on 
the matter. "The lower classes are strangely prejudiced in 
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Richard Hartley's favour" (Of course they are, thought Dnisilla) ; 
" but neither the Colonel nor Mrs. Hartley mention him, but the 
butler told somebody, who mentioned it to me, that the old 
gentleman scans the contents of the postbag anxiously." 

" If that is so, the matter does not appear so serious as we 
thoi^ht," Mrs. Lambert said. 

" I fear it is serious enough," was the reply, and Dnisilla was 
sorely tempted to dash the water in her tumbler into the Vicar of 
Norton Tiavers' &ce. She did not do so, but pushed back her 
chair, and rose to give Donald his dinner. 

"Isn't it sadly wasteful to give good food to dogs?" the 
Rev. Septimus said in the voice of one pondering on the 
subject. - 

" Decidedly," Dnisilla replied quickly, with her back to him, 
" but it is a custom of the &mily ; we are constantly doing it." 

If Mr. Nethersole did not see the point, Mrs. Lambert did, 
and sought to change the conversation. 

" Are you dining at the Greenway on Tuesday ? " she inquired. 

" Why, Mother, they are worldly people, how can you ask ? " 
Dnisilla said demurely. 

Mr. Nethersole confessed that he had received no invitation. 

" Well, that is a better excuse, Mr, Nethersole ; but cheer up, 
Mother has declined for me ; you may be asked to fill up. It 
would be hardly the same thing," she added, turning round with 
a bright smile. " But fautt de mitux " 

" I really think, Dnisilla, if you were silent, or at all events 
weighed your words more, in the presence of your elders it would 
be better," the Rev. Septimus said sententiously. 

DrusiUa's eyes flashed and she drew a quick breath as though 
prepared to make ready answer. Her mother was present, what 
right had this man to interfere 7 But the sight of Nethersole's 
puffy face, watery eyes and pendulous cheeks altered her in- 
tention. The smile which always made her face so charming 
when it appeared, stole over it now, it seemed to start from her 
eyebrows and spread downwards. 
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" It's no use figbdng with a suet dumpling" she thought, and 
then said aloud in dulcet tones : — 

" Thank you, Mr. Nethersole for the hint ; but would you 
kindly inform me what metric system I should use in the weigh* 
ii^ of words. Of course silence is golden, und so Troy weight 
would naturally be employed. Would good advice, bong a 
kind of medicine, be determined by apothecary's weight ; lectures 
and sermons by dry measure, and are invitations to dinners, 
luncheons, teas, and meals generally dependent for their proper 
wording on avoirdupois 7 Uncle is going to teach me mathe- 
matics." 

" Dnisilla I " exclaimed Selina, who had been silently ponder- 
ing the chances of making copy out of her unexpected meeting 
with Captain Torkington-Smith, and consequently had not been 
listening to the remarks of the others until the word mathematics 
aroused her. 

" That's what everybody exclaims when I mention the subject : 
' Dnisilla 1 ' In fiict it has occuned three times to-day already." 

"But what can you want with mathematics?" Selina ex- 
claimed. 

" Vou ought to add ' a child like you I ' " Dnisilla replied good- 
naturedly. " But never mind, I will explain without using king 
measure. Mother's income is unfortunately limited" (with a 
glance at the Rev. Septimus). "You will live by your pen till 
the Prince turns up ; then comes poor little me. I don't think 
I should like begging, so I must learn to dig. Now supposing 
that, with Mother's permission, I went up to the Grange and 
offered my services to Mrs. Hartley as instructress to her daughter 
Miss Helena Hartley and the youthful Eric ; how do I know 
what course of instruction would be required ? From my point 
of view I should like to be prepared, and Uncle is very kind 
about it." 

" I scarcely think I should like you to take a governess' place 
by-and-by so ctose at home," Mrs. Lambert said thoughtfully ; 
she was a matter-of-fact person. 
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"Very well, Mother, I have no particular desire to go » 
the Grange as a governess, only beggars cannot be chooseiB." 

Dmsilla's apparent earnestness rather cut the ground from 
under the Rev. Septimus Nethersole's estimate of the girl 
There was a subject which he bad intended to broach to Mrs. 
Lambert under the guise of paternal interest in her younger 
dai^hter's wel&re, but be had hesitated whether it might not be 
better to reserve it as a trump card to play in one of those brisk 
interviews with Drusilla in which, opinionated though he was, he 
felt he did not always get the best of it 

"Will horse exercise form a part of the curriculum?" he 
asked. 

For one instant Drusilla was taken aback, but want of 
presence of mind was not her weak point. "Too-good " was 
just the man to throw a metaphorical bomb and having done 
so to take care it exploded. It was evident that he was aware 
that she rode some of Phelan Brady's horses, and the girl felt 
sure he would presently accentuate his own superiority and her 
iniquity by alluding to the astounding &ct that she had made 
friends with the horse-dealer. 

"What luck that I took counsel with Uncle," she thought. 
Then she seated herself, rested her elbows on the table and her 
chin upon her hands, and in the pause which followed the 
Vicar of Norton Tiavers' question tried to fix his shifting, 
gooseberry -coloured orbs with her big black eyes. If there had 
been a flash of enmity in these latter, at first, it melted into a 
look which almost implied [Hty. 

" Yes," she replied ; " certainly — and boxing. There are 
two parishioners of yours who are, I believe, capable instructors. 
One is Mr. Brady, and the other Mr. Ctipps the carpenter. 
My father, I recollect, used to say that every woman should 
learn to ride and swim. I have consulted Uncle, and he tellt 
me he can see no possible harm in my learning to ride if there 
is no expense incurred. Perhaps if exception is taken to my 
learning self-defence from Mr. Cripps you would teach me 
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yourseir, Mr. Nethersole. At all events you would have the 
opportunity of fairly 'knocking my head off' as we used to say 
in the gymnasium, instead of continually attacking me from be- 
hind." 

" Drusitla, my dear, you quite upset me I " exclaimed Mrs. 
Lambert. 

" Mother, I was quite aware of the state of your poor nerves. 
I wouldn't have mentioned the subject to you for worlds, you 
would naturally have anticipated dangers and accidents ; but as 
I said, I have consulted Uncle, and though he is no rider himselfi 
he sees no objection." 

" But the boxing, Dnisilla, no woman " began Sehna. 

" I don't make a point of the self-defence," latched Diusilla, 
"Though why a woman shouldn't know how to take care of 
herself, and the roads swarming with tramps, I don't understand. 
I thought if Mr. Nethersole would give me soiue hints no harm 
would be done." 

She still looked fixedly at the Vicar's pulpy &ce, and laughed 
silently as she thought of the exact spot upon which she would 
like to hit him. 

Mr. Nethersole cleared his throat, and then hesitatingly 
began:— 

" I'm afraid " 

" Then let us drop the subject," Drusilla broke in and pushed 
back her chair. 

Possibly because there was a sense of discomfort amongst 
them they all rose, and Drusitla held open the door. 

" Were you ever at school ? " she asked Mr. Nethersole as he 
passed. 

" To be sure, at Tubbington Grammar School. A very good 
school too, where the instruction surpassed that of some of the 
fashionable Public Schools." 

" What did they do to a sneak 7 " Drusilla asked in a clear 
whisper. 

Mr. Nethersole felt the verbal blow, but drew himself up ere 
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he turned to reply with attempted dignity. He vras confronted 
by a brilliantly defiant Eace and a pair of black eyes which 
seemed to look right through him. The words died on his lips. 

DrusilU nodded. 

" Better not say ; it must be a painful reminiscence," she 
said, and sped swiftly up the stairs. 

Nobody knew better than the Rev, Septimus the excellence 
of the cup of coffee which was always served in the little 
drawing-room of the Rectory Cottage immediately after the 
mid-day meal. It was the one extravagance (beyond the 
patent or quack medicines) which Mrs. Lambert was guilty of. 
The aroma of it now which came through the half-open kitchen 
door acted as a balm. " What did they do to a sneak ? " 
Drusilla had asked, and for a moment NetherKile's conscience 
bad smitten him, but a sense of complacent superiority has a 
toughening effect, especially when allied to the seductive 
fragrance of well-made coffee. 

" Sufficient unto the day," he thought, postponing any idea 
of an Bi^jument with Drusilla to a more convenient season. 

The conversation which followed had for its theme tbe 
seemingly astounding proposition on Drusilla's part that she 
would go out into the world and play her own hand. 

" That a flighty thing like Drusilla should be able to concen- 
trate herself on the sober science ofmathematics," was to Selina 
an absurdity, and she said so. 

The Rev, Septimus, under the soothing influence of coffee, 
and with a view to the side of his bread upon which the butter 
might be detected, agreed, and in his most ponderous tones 
into which a squeak was apt to introduce itself at impressive 
pcnnts, dilated on the ruin and disappointment which attached 
to the endeavour to do too much. He spoke with the more 
confidence owing to Drusilla's absence. Though he tried to 
act up to his belief that she was a wayward child, he bad an 
inward conviction that he never could play her bowling com- 
fortably, so to speak. Now there was an absence of danger. 
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and he and Selina indulged in what they assured themselves 
was a. highly intelligent and improving conversation (both on 
the same side) on the folly of attempting too much, with limited 
capabilities. Of course, there was no Drusilla to quote to 
Doiudd or a pin which she saw upon the carpet : — 

" Like Don Juan Femando {a person) can't do more than he can do." 

With intermittent sips of coBee, they went on for a long 
time, until suddenly and unexpectedly Mrs. Lambert moved the 
closure. 

She had not been asleep, but after the manner of petted in- 
vaUds had been contemplating the effect upon her own case 
which the carrying out of Drusilla's plan (even at a remote 
period) would bring about. No one but Mrs. Lambert knew 
(and she was apt to look upon it as a concession to her needs) 
how often, if she were ailing more than usual, a little white- 
robed figure would steal into her room with silent, bare feet, 
and a peculiarly shaded electric lamp (where Drusilla got it she 
didn't know) to ascertain if she were sleeping, or in need of 
anything. It was true that in her turn she sometimes simulated 
sleep so that the girl might get back to her warm bed, but she 
liked the attention. Of late there had been more warning of 
Drusilla's comir^, the pattering of little clawed feet on the oil 
cloth of the passage was just audible, and there were soft puffs, 
like little sighs, whilst the girl was in the room. 

Yes ; Mrs. Lambert liked it, and she felt that neither Selina 
nor Caroline would pay those noiseless visits unless tn some dire 
emergency. 

" I think it will be best not to discuss the matter with Dnisilla, 
her ideas may be vague, and the estimate of her abilities too 
high, but (here came the staving off of any immediate decision) 
considerable time must elapse before she can confidently go out 
as a governess, and in the meantime Gilbert will be the best judge." . 

" Oh, of course," Selina said stifly, " Uncle will have to be 
consulted." 
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What would the Prince, when be turned up, think of a gover- 
ness for a sistei-in-law? Selina did not put it quite like that in 
her own mind, but that was the pith of her tbot^hts. 

The Rev. Septimus as be rose to go intimated that he thought 
Mis. Lambert right in surmising that there would be time enough 
for consideration. 

It always irked him when the opinion of the Rector was pre- 
ferred before his. 

" I shall step across to the Rectory presently," Mrs. Lambert 
said. 

" I think you will find Uncle just gone out ; there is something 
very like his back going down the road," Selina remarked from 
beside the window. 

"Then I will lie down for an hour instead." Mrs. Lambert 
sighed as she accepted the alternative. 

In the meantime the object of the debate was crossing the 
vale below at a brisk pace, taking advantage of sundry footpaths 
and bridle tracks, with Donald in close attendance. Air and 
exercise iriien posable were Drusilla's panacea for ruffled feelii^ ; 
these constituted the shortest route by which her normal good 
temper could be reached. 

November had drifted into December. In a few more days 
Dick Hartley would have reached his destination ; needless to 
say the little girl studied the shipping intelligence with keen eyes 
daily. 

"Dick I Dick!" she exclaimed, as if obliged to put her 
thoughts into words, "why had you to go? And why such a 
kmg way off? All these silly rumours have to go uncontradicted. 
I daresay it doesn't matter to you, but it does to me, because — 
it hurts. Still, after all, there is some comfort in having the truth 
all to myself. Let it out, shall I ? How I should like to give 
'Too-good' the tie; but they've made too much of a story to 
beUeve the truth that thirty-five pounds fourteen shillings and 
ninepence was the sum total of those grievous extravagancies 
which caused that pepperpot of a father of yours to cut you off 
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with a shilling. If it only would run into thousands every soul 
would believe it, but thirty-five pounds fourteen shillings and 
ninepence — that ninepence would do it, there wouldn't be a 

single Good afternoon, Mr. Woods. You look as though 

you snd your horse had been in for something extra special." 

" No, nothing out of the way. Miss Drusilla. Twice it looked 
as if we were in luck's way and the right place, and each time 
it came to nothing ; the vale is deep and holding, and I've got 
a round to do, but if you get on up to Brandon Brake I can 
tell you for certain they are going to work up to the higher 
ground. How is Mrs. Ljunbert ? " 

" Really very well, doctor. I staved ofT ' Therapion ' this 
morning, pro tern." 

" Dear, dear, what a pity it is ; one should have thought a 
sight oryou would be tonic enough for any one. When are you 
coming to do some more repairs for Mre. Woods? " 

" Vou are always out," Drusilla replied with a gravity which 
made the Doctor laugh. 

" Aha, you wouldn't say that if it weren't for the silver streaks 
amongst the gold, young lady." 

" I don't know," Drusilla replied doubtfully. " But I must 
get on. Brandon Brake?" 

" Yes, you get to the railway cutting." And the Doctor 
raised his hat and trotted away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Brandon Brake had its traditions both ancient and modern. 
One Justin Seccombe who wrote Somt Annais and Histories 
of Mugshire in the reign of Good Queen Anne, mentions it 
as the Branded Brake, and derives its tide from the celebrated 
duel which had been fought in the leign of Charles II. beneath 
the great oak in the centre glade. It appears from Justin's 
account that Sir Geoffrey Nonsuch and Lord Allan de Goode- 
bois here met abne, saving the presence of a youth who held 
their horses, to settle their claim to the band of Cecily Gold- 
heart, the daughter of a rich yeoman in the vale below. Justin 
deals with the fight with much zest ; but to put it briefly, Lord 
AUan got under Sir Geoffrey's guard in the third bout and ran 
him through the body. " Where on seeing his evil case be went 
to him with outstretched hand to b^ forgiveness, but forthwith 
% Geofl^y, feigning acceptance, did run him through likewise 
with an upward stroke, so that they died the one on the other." 
That was the account given by the youth who witnessed the 
combat, but when Sir Geoffrey's hiends discovered that Lord 
Goodebois' people had bestowed much largesse on the witness 
they promptly waylaid and hanged him. 

"And the pity of it all," as Justin says, "was that Mistress 
Cicely had denied her hand to both and each." Justin declares 
" there was a bare spot where no herbs of any kind did grow 
where the two men fell and died," and adds that " Ebpeth of 
Tolyton (possibly Tollerton), the wise woman (she was after- 
wards burned as a witch), had solemnly announced that such 
would be the case till iron wheels ran on iron toads," which was 
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commonly accepted as being for ever and ever. Footpads and 
gentlemen of the load found the Branded Brake a good lefuge, 
so that travellers on the King's highway, now a mere cart track, 
looked to their pistols ot double loaded tbeir blundeibusses as 
their cattle toiled up Brandon HilL 

That of course was ancient history, modem tradition was of a 
more cheerful nature. 

Generations of foxhunters and masters of hounds had looked 
upon Brandon Brake as the finest stronghold for foxes in the 
East Tytherton Hunt, and for miles beyond the boundary. 
There were some who stuck bravely to the &ct that in the days 
when our great grandfathers with their low-scented southern 
hounds, stuck a stick into the ground at nightfall, retired to, 
carouse, and resumed the chase at dawn from the marked spot, 
a fox fn>m Brandon Brake showed sport for the best port of a 
week. 

Be this as it may, there were elderly gentlemen always ready 
to argue the point whether, on the celebrated St Stephen's Day 
when the East Tytherton Hounds ran from the Brake for three 
hours and seventeen minutes, and picked up theii fox as stiff as 
a table after tiaveimg three counties (which by the way they 
might have done at one point in a space of two hundred yards), 
that fox was the same they found, or whether Loosehanger, or 
Upton Down (which was a wood) was the scene of change. 

To keep green the memory of that great run, and in the hope 
that history might at some time repeat itself, the East Tytherton 
met on many successive St. Stephen's Days in the neighbour^ 
hood of the Brake and religiously drew that covert. 

But (pardon this seeming discursiveness; as Justin would 
have said "it leads to the better understanding of matters") — 
but when the Chairman and Directors of the Great Cu'Culai 
Railway Company had it pointed out to them by a shrewd 
official that the northern traffic now in the hands of another 
company might be profitably tapped by a short cut which would 
effect a saving of nearly fifty miles, they took steps, obtained 
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powers, and then er^ineer earned their line in a deep cutting as 
near as might be through the centre of firendon Bnke. 

Petitions, representations, influence, all vrere tried to avert 
the catastrophe, hut without avail. The beauties of Nature, the 
necessities of sport, had to give way before the exigencies of an 
age of bustle and hurry, and the reply to the question, " Why 
not run through a tunnel ? " was readily given : " We want the 
material to fill the valley beyond." 

Henceforth anxiety was in store for any master of the East 
Tytherton when in the neighbourhood, for the cutting was deep, 
it extended far beyond Che limits of the wood, and from the 
centre the level crossings were the best part of half a mile away 
on either hand. One fact moie ; whilst on the down side the 
cutting fairly preserved its natural slope or batter, that on the 
up side was rugged and precipitous by reason of an irregular 
line (^ large limestone boulders which protruded from the face 
of the sbpe twenty feet above the line below. 

It was at the highest point dicing that line of boulders and with- 
in twenty yards of the spot where the remains of Justin's oak had 
stood that Drusilla leant on the top bar of the strong fence and 
listened, whilst Donald contented himself with peeing under the 
lowest roil. Whether wisely or not, strong wire netting extended 
the whole length of the fence. 

In the vale below on either hand a grey mist prevailed which 
almost reached the dignity of a fog. There was breeze enough 
to drift the mist in that provoking manner which reveals distant 
objects for a moment and then veils them. 

" I fear we are too late, Scottie ; they must have found and 
gone, and now comes a goods train which will make a rattle for 
ages." 

Dnmlla pushed back her white Tam-o'-Shanter cap and rested 
her chin on the scarlet sleeve of her golf jersey, and watched the 
train as it puffed along just betow. 

An endless procession of trucks jerked and rattled along with 
calm dehbeiation and Dru^lla wondered how many people were 
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interested in the altimate amval of so tnach that seemed common- 
place. It ms not until the box-like van of the goods guard had 
passed, leaving a partial silence behind it, that she gathered that 
after all it was ninning at a &ir pace. Perhaps thoe were things 
contiuned in the noisy, beteic^eneous letinue of that perSCTciing 
locomotive which tended to the making of fortunes, she thought, 
and then she sympathised with the coal-ownois, the timber 
merchants, the distributors of the russet brown barrels which were 
rapidly growing indistinct in the distance, and the origin of such 
ideas was, perhaps, because Dick, her Dick, was fortune-making 
thousands of miles away. 

Slowly but surely the noisy bustle bded and left compamttre 
silence to such portions of the grey landscape as were visible. 
No distant holloa, no twang of a horn, no cheery voice of a per* 
severing huntsman, no skun of a closing gate even to note the 
passage of a belated horseman. And the reason was that Philqi 
Dacre.M.F.H., had never drawn Brandon BrakeatalL A quarter 
of a mile before he had arrived at the covert, and with a field of 
horsemen and horsewomen trailing leisurely behind him a fox 
had jumped up in some bushes beside a pond and turning his 
brush to Brandon Brake and his mask to the vale had made 
tracks at his best pace down such wind as there was. Dacte's 
quick eye had caught sight of his retreating form, and mindful 
of the scattered field behind him, he whistled to his hounds be- 
tween his teeth and galloped diagonally to the fox's course so as 
to avoid their overrunning the line in their exdtement He 
cheered them once as a merry chorus opened and then gave his 
mind to keeping with them. 

" By Jove, they've fomid I " said some one in the midst of a 
political argument, and so the scurry commenced down the 
lower slope of Brandon Hilt and across the sound turf bek)w. 

Of course there were some who hesitated. It was rather late 
to be taken away from home. This fox was sure to work round 
to the Brake. Those who hesitated were lost, the golden moment 
had passed ; hounds were running straight away, and yet with 
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the exception of a few second horsemen they all decided in one 
way or another to persevere in a stem chase. 

Up in front Dacre, the hunt servants, and a score of hard 
riders were having a merry time. Dacre himself was happy as a 
king, he had got a fresh horse, scent was better than it had been 
all day, there was plenty of room, and pace enough to please 
everybody. He wondered as he went where the deuce his fox 
coald be going, and his only anxiety was as to whether the fog 
which hung a little on the low ground would thicken. 

There was a holloa ahead from a carter sitting sideways on 
one of his team which he had just hitched out, but no one, 
naturally, took any notice of it. 

Up a slope of rising ground they went, skirted the little village 
of Pinkerton where the cheers of children just liberated from 
school mingled with the cry of hounds, and then down the brisk 
descent to Pinkerton Bottom. As hounds disappeared Dacre 
took a pull at his horse. He always described Pinkerton 
Bottom as " one of those damned places which oi^ht not to be 
allowed." 

It wus a sort of fissure in the earth, thickly beset with thorns 
and brambles, with a tiny stream trickling down it, wide in some 
ptaces, narrower in others, extending nearly half a mile, and so 
constructed that if you got into it from one side at any point you 
never couU get out at the other. 

The question invariably arose. Which was the best way round ? 

Added to other things the fog settled down more thickly at 
this point. 

Hounds hung for half a minute, and then the line was re- 
covered. Dacre turned his horse's head to the left and cantered 
up the side of the little valley, and as a matter of course every- 
one else did the same, those &rther behind, if in sight, profited 
by a shorter route. 

Every here and there Dacre caught sight of flashes of white 
as the pack threaded their way aking the course of the brooklet 

" For 'ard, for'ard, for'aid I " be cried and blew his bom ; he 
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was goit^ to get out of the difficulty better than might have 
been. 

The leading hounds dashed out of the upper end of the gulley, 
hesitated, swung to the right, and then flung forward on the Hne, 
whereupon Oacre cheered them again. 

" Five, nine, thirteen, nineteen," there was a cessation of the 
stream of black and tan and white. 

" There's nine couple short, sir I They must have divided 1 " 
the first whip exclumed, after he had rapidly gone into figures in 
his mind. 

"TeU Bill to stop them and bring them on," rejoined Dacre, 
blowing his bom vigorously and setting his horse going. During 
the next quarter hour the Master repeatedly looked back for some 
sign of the mis^t^ contii^ent ; there was none, and when at the 
end of that time the hounds marked their fox to ground under 
the roots of on old yew-tree close to the house at Birt's Farm, 
there was no symptom of their advent. Hence the determina- 
don of the huntsman to try and pick them up on his way back. 

It was not till Bill, who was new to the country, got to Pinkei- 
ton village that be got any reliable information. 

" Seen any hounds ? " he asked a yokel. 

" Lor' bless 'ee, yes, they run by here all by theirselves, mak- 
in' a terrible charm. I lot they be gone to the Brake ; you'd 
better " 

But Bill wiuted for no advice, he made a bee line for the 
covert to the admiration of the yokel, who declared : — 

" He was a masterful hossman and no mistake." 

But with a fox barely a field in front and a scent such as larely 
occurs save on occasions of this sort, ride as he would and did, 
BiU fuled to get on terms before the covert was reached. 

" Scottie, my sonnie, I fear our journey has been to no purpose, 
I think we may as well go homewards," DrusiUa said, stooping to 
fondle one of the litde dog's soft black ears. 

Though of a puient disposition, Donald Med to see much 
pcnnt in his mistress' fvesent vigil, so that a prospect of move- 
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ment met with his ideas of the fitness of things ; be got upon 
his short legs, uttered a smothered yav,-ning roar of satisfaction 
and preceded DrusiUa down the nanow track between the railings 
and the covert 

Dnisilla bad scarcely taken five steps before something airested 
her attention, a distant sound unUke anything else in the world, 
though some profane persons have declared that the discordant 
notes of a gaggle of wild geese resembles it. (Tush I As well 
compare harmony and discord.) The ciy of hounds. Distant, 
undefined at present ; the bass notes alone vibrating suffidendy 
to reach a distant listener, and leaving the aria, so to speak, to 
be gathered as best might be. The sound rose and fell in subtle 
modulation as obstacles intervened and then were passed. 

" Hounds, Scottie ; and what is more they are coming this 
way I " DnisiUa exclaimed, once more leaning upon the rails to 
listen. The sounds came nearer, now and agfun a brief chorui 
seemed to explode into the mist, to be followed by occadonal 
sharp chirping notes. Drusilla was not experienced enough to 
know that the first marked the obstacles overcome, the lattei 
denoted the exigencies of pace. 

Presendy, in what appeared to be an incredibly short time, 
the fringe of the covert, three furlongs away, echoed to a burst 
of music ; again it was smothered by the brow of the hill, and 
then DnisiUa could hear the crackii^ of the dry underwood as 
hounds forced their way through. When nearing the fence at 
the opposite side of the cutting upon which the girl kept her 
eyes, the pack momentarily diveiged ; then they swung together, 
a brown object poised itself for a second on the top rail, jumped, 
sHthered down the slope, and with a twist of a brush at right 
angles leapt cat-like sideways on Co one of the projecting 
boulders. Drusilla held her breath, for she saw the danger but 
was powerless to avert it ; in another moment a torrent of bfack 
white and tan came sliding and rolling on the shifting shale, 
making' vain endeavours to stay their progress; the leading 
hound reached the predpitous part, went over the brink and. 
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fell on the line below with a gruesome thud which was followed 
by a dismal howl. 

What blame to Drusilla that she shut her eyes, put her hands 
over her face and exclaimed : — 

" Oh, you poor dears I " 

"Well, that's a 'nation okkard job," said a voice beside her. 
" Never seed a okkarder." 

The hands came away, and the vacant fiice of Abijah Bigg, 
who carried a basket on his arm, was the first thing the opened 
eyes saw, then they turned to see the gruesome sight below. 

But it was not so bad as might have been. One hound lay 
Btm, one or two limped about, uttering whimpering sounds, but 
the majority, possessmg thick heads, having luUen upon one 
another appeared little the worse ; some seemed rather dazed 
and disinclined to take any further part in the proceedings, but 
on the other handthe majority made a cast in the cutting and 
winding their fox got a view of him crouched low with laid back 
ears and open mouth peerii^ over the edge of the boulder up 
above. After some futile efforts to get at him they bayed him 
vociferously from the metals. 

Drusilla glanced at the watch on her wrist ; the up express 
would leave Silchester in two or three minutes. There was not 
a living soul to be seen, only imbecile Abijah Bigg. 

"Do you think you could run and stop the train, 'Bijafa?" 
she said desperately. 

Abijah's slow mind worked ; he recollected having been once 
walloped by a platelayer for trespassing on the line. He shook 
his head and grinned : — 

"Nai ow, 'tain't likely," 

Drusilla felt distinctly injured because Providential arrange- 
ments had only provided an imbecile to assist in an emergency. 

" Oh, for Dick I " she thought. " Just for ten minutes ! Hold 
Donald's lead, and don't dare to move till I come back," she 
said aloud and authoritatively. 

In another moment she had scaled the fence and cautiously 
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commenced the descent of the steep slope, Donald with his 
little black head poked through a gap in the netdi^ amdoiuly 
watching her. He hated homids foi the reason that on one oc- 
casion the first whip had tried to thrust him into a hole in which 
he (Donald) was perfectly well awaie there was no fox. 

Droalh knowii^ there was no time to lose made the best of 
her way, but the descent was slippery, for the limestone ^- 
quently gave way under hei feet, presently it seemed to go alto- 
gether, and Abijab Bigg ejaculated " Lord sakes I " as a led and 
blue object slid and rolled to the ballast below. 

DrusiUiL picked herself up in a moment ; knees and elbows 
were sore but no material harm done. She made a desperate 
effort to get the hounds off the line, but they took no notice of 
any suggestions she made, any more than if she had been a 
scarecrow in a field, the wounded wandered aimlessly on the 
metals, the sound bayed their fox from the spot where they could 
best see him. 

Then Dnisilla faced the up Une and ran, exclaiming : " Oh, 
you stupid, pig-headed things I " 

Now in walking or runnii^ upon a nulway line, there is little 
choice between the loose ballast at the side or the sleepers be- 
tween the rails; the gravel gives way at every step, and the 
sleepers are so placed as only occasionally to accommodate the 
pedestrian's step. The girl was a good runner, she chose the 
sleepers, but long and short steps are not conducive to pace. 
The cutting seemed interminable, she glanced at her watch 
again and looked anxiously forward for the puffs of steam from 
the approaching train. 

At last she cleared the cutting and passed the level cross- 
ing ; there was no gQnt of a red coat or sign of living soul of 
any kind in sight ; she was sadly out of breath by this time, but 
every yard she thought was important. Fortunately the air was 
clearer than it had been ; she persevered until compelled to stop 
and walk. 

" In what distance can a tntn stop ? " she thought. Away 
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up in the workshop at Norton Travers was Dick's patent brake, 
at least the drawings and model of it, that wcmld do wonders ; 
but then it was not on the train. "Ah, here it comes! " she 
exclaimed, and then an idea struck her, Druailla certainly pos- 
sessed presence of mind in emergencies. In a moment her 
scarlet jersey was off, leaving her in a white slip-bodice with her 
arms bare. The puffs of steam shot up amid the trees, disap- 
peared, rolled up again farther on, giving every indication that the 
express was ntaking up for a mmute or two of delay. 

Drusilla stood stiU, recollecting that the driver would be on 
the off side of the engine. Round the slight curve it came, with 
the exhaust steam from the low funnel cut off close by reason 
of the speed and then swelling into billowy clouds when it got 
more leisure. 

She vigorously waved the scarlet jersey, but nothing happened 
for an interminable time (it was just twenty seconds). At what 
a pace that train came ; she could distinctly see the glitter of the 
brass work even in that December afternoon. Then in a moment 
there was a change, and a sense of relief spread itself all over the 
panting girl The rush of steam stopped and there came the 
grinding sound of applied brakes. 

The driver leant out round the corner of his cab, the better to 
see the curious little figure holding out the danger signal in her 
right hand. Half the body of the guard protruded from his van ; 
windows were lowered and heads looked out. The train sbwed 
down, but Drusilla thought it would reach her at a faster pace 
than she could run, but it did not, it was brought nearly to 
a standstill ; in the creaking and rattle she could not hear what 
the driver asked, so she called out, " Hounds on the line in the 
cutting — some are hurt ". 

The driver raised his hand to signify he understood, pulled the 
lever and restarted his engine, then he held up his arm and 
touched his elbow. Drusilla Looked at hers, and saw a little 
trickle of blood running down her white arm, but she waved ber 
band to indicate it was nothing to signify, and slipped on her golf 
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jener- To her relieftbe red-coated figure ofBill threw itself from 
his horse, hitched the animal to the gate of the level crossing, 
and proceeded to run towards the cutting. No more respond- 
bility ; the authorities had aiiived. 

Colonel Hartley looking out of the window of a first-class com- 
partment to ascertain the cause of (he sudden stoppage, which 
had jerked off his glasses, caught sight of the girl'suptumed face 
as she spoke to the driver. 

« By jove," he exclaimed, " it's that little ^? " the rattle of 

the train drowned the rest of the sentence, 

" Lucky the young kidy stopped me. I might 'ave run right 
atop of 'em," the driver said to Bill, who was busy getting the 
hounds out of danger. 

"What young lady?" asked Bill. 

"I do' know, half a mile back. Will you get him down?' 
pointing to the fox. 

" I shall get 'em clear of this as quick as I can," replied Bill. 

" Many hurt 7 " asked the driver, who knew he was safe for a 
sovereign, and that not the first he had had for pulling up with 
bounds on the Ene. 

"Couple and a half. One's dead, I see." 

Then with a sharp whistle the train proceeded, the guard look- 
ing at bis watch and making a note. 

A party of platelayers with a trolley on the down tine assisted 
matters, and at the level crossing gate the Master who had been 
guided by the baying of bounds, and imagined they had run to 
ground turned up. 

" Of course the best bound of the lot," Dacre said when he 
had examined the wounded ; sprains and bruises seemed to be 
the worst casualties as Ear as he could judge. "Poor old 
Wastrel I " kmking at the dead hound. " How did it happen. 
Bill? Why didn't you stop "em?" 

" Never had a chance, sir. They were fieUs ahead and never 
turned a yard one way or other. I heard 'em bayin', and got to 
the cuttin', and there they was all over the line, and the fox on 
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one of them b^ stones thirty foot up. I see the express comin*, 
and galloped to this gate, and then the train pulled up, and the 
drivei said a young kdy waved a red jacket and stopped him." 

"Young lady? Who was it? I expect she saved half of 
them, at least Nine couple, weren't there?" 

" Yes sir ; I don't know who 'twas, I saw some one on the 
line when I ran to the hounds. Perhaps this young man knows." 

Dacre turned to the open-mouthed, vacant countenance of 
Abi}ah Bigg. 

Drasilla had gone up the oppoEate side to fetch Donald, and 
'Bijah, liberated ftom his charge, had come down to join the 
knot of spectators at the crossing gate ; his special attraaion was 
the body of the deceased Wastrel. 

" If any one asks, and you say I stopped the train, you shall 
never blow the organ for me again, never. Recollect that, 'Bijah," 
Dnisilla had said, as she started rather stifily on her homeward- 
way. 

" Did you see a lady stop the train from running into the 
hounds, my man ? " Dacre asked. 

Abtjah had a confused idea that lies and the devil were some- 
how connected, so he merely grinned and replied : " Aye, and 
her runned, too, no mistake, and went most headlun down the 
bank, too, fust goin' off." 

"Fell down the cutting? I hope she wasn't hurt," said 
Dacre. 

" Made sure she'd a bin a stiffun, just over right he too," 
pointing to the late Wastrel " But she up and off and h^ can 
run, too." 

"Who is the young lady?" Dacre asked. 

'Bijah grinned vacantly and shook his head 

" I ain't goin' to tell 'ee that." 

"Why not? I'm sure I'm deeply indebted to her." 

" I beint to blow t'orgin for 'er ever again if I tells," 

"Oh, very well," Dacre said. "Where do you blow the 
organ?" 
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" Up to ToUerton," 'Bijah repfied There was no breach of 
confidence in that. 

Dacre asked if he had seen the accident to the hounds. 

" Aye," he replied. " And so did her." And then he likened 
the descent to "apassel o' sacks on a cam shoot ". Which wait 
to prove that he possessed some wits which worked in certain 
directions. Any way he possessed a tuight half-crown a moment 
later, watched the cripples bestowed in a spring-cart, and the 
horsemen and hounds depart, and then started homeward with 
his basket on his arm, whistling a vague apol(^ for a tune which 
condsted of four monotonous notes as he went. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" By the way, who plays the organ for you on Sundays ? " 

Philip Dacce was the speaker, and the question was addressed 
to his hostess, Mrs. Torldngton-Smitb, at whose kil hand he was 
sitting, to the discontent of Colonel Hartley who was a sticlder 
for his rights and thought a Colonel in the army certainly lanked 
before a M.F.H. As a matter of fact Dacre was the son of 

but we needn't go into that Mrs. Torkington-Smlth was 

right, and, had she not been, would certainly have stretched 
matters so as to secure the genial Master rather than the Colonel, 
whose pomposity was apt to stiffen when he condescended to 
dine out To her widowed sister, Mrs. Borrington, who was 
twelve years her junior, she had said, "Jessica, my dear, I'm 
going to allot you to Colonel Hartley. I think it will amuse 
you to try and get something out of him, only don't ask him 
about his son." 

" The schoolmaster," Mrs. Toikington-Smitb replied to Dacre's 
question. Then, dropping her voice, foi the Rector sat at a 
measurable distance, " I don't advise you, if you are musical, to 
come all the way to hear him." 

" No 7 Well, that wasn't the point. I daresay you beard I 
had a narrow escape from having niiw couples of hounds cut up 
by the express in Brandon Cutting; beastly place, spoils that 
part of the country. It seems that a young lady was sensible 
enough to see the danger and managed to stop the train. Plucky 
thing to do. A sort of half-saved youth wouldn't tell me her 
name, but let out that he blew the organ for her at Tollerton." 
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"I suppose she didn't want her name to be known," Mrs. 
Toikington-Sinith said in a lowered tone. 

" That's all very well, but I feel uncommonly grateful to her ; 
people don't Imow what it is to lose hounds in the middle of the 
season ; there are always sufficient drawbacks and casualties when 
the weather is open for weeks. I should like to nuke her a 
suitable present as an acknowledgment, and, what ia more, I 
mean to." 

tin. Torkington-Smith glanced round the table ; conversation 
was buzzing freely. 

" Have you got a pencil ? " she asked, and on the production 
of the article wrote on the back of a menu : " Drusilla Lambert" 

Dacre read it, put the menu in his pocket, catight his hostess' 
eye and said : — 

" Thanks ; I'll write to him on the point" 

Mrs. Torkington-Smith laughed, and npped his band with her 

&D. 

" You've played games in your time," she said. 

" Lots ; but I can play fAe game. What's the mystery ? " 

" None ; positively none ; but when a person wishes to be 
incognito one is apt to respect the wish." The voice was 
loweicid again : " 1 don't know the girl (that is her sister a little 
beyond you on your side). I have only seen her in church. 
She phys the organ entiandngly, and the poor people swear by 
her ; she seems to be — what do you call it 7 — a mechanic. My 
maid had a fall off her bicycle and bent the frame of her machine 
so that the wheel stuck, or something ; the girl happened to 
come by with her little black dog, sympathised, looked at the 
machine, fixed it somehow in a gate, and bent the frame suffici- 
ently straight SO that Valerie got home. I think the girl's French 
impressed her most. Tom says she rides well." 

" I've never seen her out," said Dacre. 

" I hardly think Mrs. Lambert's circumstances are very good, 
not good enough to allow of hones ; but she is a lady, the 
Rector's sister." 
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" I feel nitber afaiid of this person," Dacre said. 

Mrs. Torkington- Smith laughed. "Vou needn't be, she's a 
little bit of a thing vrith her hair down her back ; but I &ncy she 
is older than she appears." 

When the ladies had retired the subject of Brandon Cutting 
came up again. In a hunting country such an incident is ^ to 
be of universal interest. 

" Only a half-witted chap saw how it actually happened, except, 
I suppose, the girl who stopped the express." 

"I was in the train and saw her," said the Colonel 

" Who is she ? " was the general question. 

" I don't know, I once " Then Colonel Hartley stopped, 

he was getting on the dangerous ground of his son's disiqipear- 
ance. 

Dacre took heart of grace. 

" Have you heard anything of Dick 7 " he asked. 

" Nothing," repUed the Colonel, with his Ups shutting like a 
rat-trap. 

It wasn't what he said, but the manner of saying it which 
closed the subject. 

"Cantankerous old devil, I believe he is in iault," thought 
Dacre. " But I &uicy his wife gives him beans," 

Selina was well satisfied with her evening. Captain Torkington- 
Smith had taken her in to dinner and made himself agreeable. 
Her shyness and self -consciousness thawed after a time ; C^>tain 
Torbngton-Smith was decidedly good-tooking. According to 
Selina's views, as regulated by her stories, unexpected things 
happened. It is true there was a dearth of subjects on which 
the two were at one. Games or field sports were mostly barred 
by their onesidedness, and they were unable to talk India for the 
same reason. After a covert attempt to learn something abotU 
the younger sister, which Selina cbsuied by stating that Drusilla 
was " such a flighty child," C^tain Torkington-Smitb gave his 
mind to his dinner and left Selina to start a subject ; this, however, 
from want of small talk, sbe failed to do. 
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However, self-sads&iction, which is a beneficent gift, made 
things enjoyable from Selina's point of viev. 

Now Phelan Biady was aware, as were most other folk in the 
ndghbourhood, that Mrs. Lambert's income was limited, so in 
the lameness of bis heart (strange as such a phenomenon may 
appear, except in the case of disease of that organ) propounded 
the idea to his wife that he must persuade little Miss Dnisilla to 
accept a commission if she happened to ride a horse for him 
successfiiUy, 

Mrs. Biady shook hei head, and gave him to understand that 
it wouldn't be such an easy matter as be supposed. 

And indeed she was right, for when Drusilla called a day or 
two later, still rather stiff by reason of abraised knees and elbows, 
and Phelan produced a crisp five-pound note and explained that 
it was but the young lady's due, she would have none of it, and 
yet, though Phelan did not know it, here was the very solution 
of the difficulty appertaining to a hat and riding boots. Drusilla 
was averse to taking money for any small service she rendered, 
the pleasure she experienced was reward enough. 

" That may be, miss," Phelan said solemnly ; he was used to 
h^gling and delays in making bargains. " But you see I look 
at it like this ; there's many young ladies as goes out a gover- 
nessing and such like, and they get a salary, fittle enough may be, 
same as clerks and them. If you looks round, you can find 
plenty of 'em, miss, as you know." 

Drusilla mailed ; she thought of the mathematics, whereupon 
Phelan waxed braver. 

" Well, I wants a sorter governess for the bosses ; you may 
look through a county and not find one. There's a many who 
ride, but few who have 'ands. You've got 'ands " (Drusilla 
made him a polite bow) "and a proper seat on a boss; you 
come and lide my bosses and do me a turn ; there's wear and 
tear of clothes and what not, missus knows that as well as I do, 
and that costs money. I'm not saying anything about a salary 
'3 
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and I wouldn't ; but if I c^er a commiasion it's only fiur and 
square." 

" I'm talking of going out as a governess," Dnidjla said, look- 
ing up at Phelan's solemn ^ice with a smile which he could not 
quite interpret. 

"Then I wouldn't, miss, asking yout pardon. They mostly 
seem to grow old and nothing else." 

Drusilla laughed a hearty good-humoured laugh, in which 
Pbelan and Mrs. Biady lelt constmined to join. 

"Poor things 1 What a gloomy picture you draw, Mr. 
Brady. And you think if I governess your horses I shall re- 
main young, and either break all my bones like you, or many a 
duke?" 

" I don't know about no bones nor dukes, but somehow I 
think you'd do better. You see, miss," he went on, empha^dng 
his remarks with die fingers of one hand on the palm of the 
other, " it ain't all riding, it's how you rides, it wants some know- 
ledge of what you're at. If you've a really good horse that will 
suit a gent who goes straight you must be there or theieabotits, 
up in front savin' your hoss all you can so as to bring him out 
at something okkard if you get the chance. If it's what we call 
an old gentleman's hoss you makes him handy at gates and gaps, 
and cieepin' places. Ladies' bosses — (there's four wanted here 
now) well, they depends." 

" I see," said Drusilla. " It requires education." 

" It requires to know what's wanted, and I mostly could tell 
you that," said Brady. 

" I should love to tiy what I could do," Dnisilla replied cn- 
thuaastically. " I've asked Uncle about my riding and he sees 
no harm in it." 

Eventually they arrived at a compromise. If Brady would 
consent to a strict account being kept with a view to any com- 
mission being treated as a loan to be repaid in the future, well 
and good. 

Brady consented readily enough, he didn't suppose there 
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would be much prospect of repayment, but then, though be knew 
much, he didn't know everything. 

" I'm afraid I can't ride to-day, Mr. Bnuly. I'm black and 
blue." 

" Accident, miss 7 " 

" Well, yes ; I fell down part of Brandon Cutting," 

Brady slapped his thigh. 

"Ah," he exclaimed. " I said 'twas you as stopped the train." 

"Whom did you say it to?" 

" Missis here, we couldn't think of no one else." 

" Well, don't talk about it. Any one else wou'd have done the 
same." 

" They might," Phelan said doubtfully, 

Mrs. Brady made strict inquiry into the nature of the damages. 

The hat and boots were occupying Drusilla's mind as she 
walked homewards, taking a route across the fields so as to 
avoid the village of Norton Travers. 

Donald was delighted to find that his mistress was n<M going 
to spend an hour or more on horseback, and from galloping 
round her in an ecstatic circle he proceeded (there being no bun 
put upon the proceedii^) to trot down the lee dde of the hedges 
nearest the foot-path with a view to ascertaining the where- 
abouts of any rabbit which might happoi to be ensconced 
therein. Drusilla was formulating plans; the idea of " gover- 
nessing " Brady's horses tickled her fancy, and unwittingly she 
smiled at her own thoughts as she opened a gate to pass into 
the road. A sharp squeal of distress from Donald arrested her 
attention, the little dog was pulling desperately at something 
with one outstretched fore-leg, evidently caught in that some- 
thing. 

Before Drusilla could start to his assistance the little dog's 
efforts drew a peg from the ground. He fell over on his back, 
and then limped on three 1^ to bis mistress and looked pathet- 
ically up at her. 

" My poor Scottie," she exctauned, dropping on her knees, re- 
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gardless of abiasions, beside bim. " It's a horrid wite, let me 
get it trff." 

The little dog was strong for his size, in his efforts to escape 
he had pulled the wire very tight, so that it was barely mQ>le 
beneath the haii of the fetlock joint when Drusilla took his 
bioad and serviceable fore paw in her hand. 

" Now Scottie, love, don't be silly, it is the wire that is bait- 
ing you, not me," she said, as the dog pulled his foot away from 
her hand. 

The wire was scientifically made ; at the first attempt Dnisilb 
iailed to push it back through its loop and so slacken it. She 
had just dived her hand into her pocket and extracted a small 
pair of wire-cutting nippers from a case when a voice behind her 
inquired : — 

" Can I help you 7 " 

In her preoccupation she had not noticed the footbll of a 
horse upon the roadside grass. A tall figure dropped from the 
saddle and drew the reins over his arm. 

Drusilla sat back on her heeb and glanced up at the new- 
comer. It was Philip Dacre. 

" Let me hold the dog," he said. 

" I think I can manage, thank you," she replied, seeing that 
the whites of Donald's eyes were displayed as he suspiciously 
regarded the horse. Then with a skilful snip she cut tbe loop 
of the wire, and Donald was Iree. 

" I am so much obliged to you for your offo- of help," she 
said, sitting back on her heels once more and looking up at 
Dacre ; there was a flush on her face and a twinkle in the dark 
eyes. " Scottie's a queer little chap for strangers to handle." 

" I wouldn't have presumed," Dacre replied, " only, you know, 
I'm used to handle all sorts and conditions." 

" To be sure ; I foi^ot that." 

" You have the advantage of me," Dacre said. " But, excuse 
my asking, are you not Miss Dru^la Lambert ? " 

Drusilla had caught Donald as he gavorted round her in delight 
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at his liberation from the wire, and was examining his leg. She 
sprang to her feet at the expense of considemble twinges in both 
her knees and replied : — 

" Yes, Mr, Dacre, that is my name." 

He was profuse in his thanks and declared that having ascer- 
tained who the ladjr was to whom he was so much indebted he 
took the first opportunity of coming over to ToUerton. 

" I am so glad you didn't get there," Drusilla said. " Mother 
is a iMTVous invalid and it might have upset her badly, there is 
no saying. I suppose," with a Uttle glitter in the eyes, " Abijah 
Bigg told you who I was." 

" I don't know the gentleman," Dacre said. " But if by any 
chance he was a person who — well, didn't look very clever, I can 
only say he steadfastly declined to reveal your identity. Like a 
burglar he left a clue, by stating his reasons, which appeared to 
be a heavy penalty. I trust I haven't offended you by following 
up that clue ; you know I coukln't be so deeply indebted and 
not proffer my thanks." 

Drusilla was constrained to smile by reason of Dacre's grave 
face, which seemed to sit badly on him. 

"There wasn't a soul there, Mr. Dacre, except Abijah, and I 
hadn't Tioticed him when the poor dear things came rolling and 
tumbling down. Oh I They had such terrible falls ; I got down 
as quickly as I could, for I knew Abijah would have been prob- 
ably killed by the train and done no good. I tried to get 
tbem away, but they wen so stupid, they wouldn't take any 
notice of me; so Iran — ^it was tbe only thing to do. Were many 
badly hurt?" 

Dacte kiughed. 

" Oh, we came out of it well ; no broken legs for a wonder, 
two and a half couple were rather shaken up, but they are getting 
round nicely." 

" I am so glad," Drusilla said enthusiastically. " But there 
was one poor thing, I saw him." 

"Yes, poor old WastreL It's curious we never had any 
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trouble tbere before, no fox has crossed the line where the 
cutting is deep. You saw it ; how did it happen ? " 

Drusilla described what she had seen, and Dacre admired the 
girl's intelligent face. 

" Ah I I understand, they came at him both ways ; but, I'm 
forgetting ; you had a fall, I trust you weren't hurt." 

" A few bumps and bruises, that was all." 

" Well, I hope you won't object to receiving a little memento 
of the service you rendered us." 

Drusilla's first impulse was to refuse anything of the sort ; 
but Dacre's manner was so grave and reverential, and his thanks 
so genuinely hearty that she hesitated. It was such an unusual 
thing that she, Drusilla, of all people in the world, should be 
considered, that the vrords sounded very pleasant. 

" I hardly think " she began, and stopped. 

" Mo, no, of course not," Dacre hurried to say. " A memento, 
only a memento. Vou know there might have been a terrible 
slaughter. You are fond of animals I can see, suppose Donald 
yonder (at least X feel sure he is Donald) was in danger of being 
run over by a motor " 

" Oh, don't t It is my daily dread I " exclaimed Dnmlla. 

" Well, that's it ; now you can feel for me ; you won't despise 
a memento, will you? " 

The colour rushed to Drusilla's face, anything like good 
fellow^p won her over ; she thought of Dick — Philip Dacre 
talked so like him. 

" Despise I " she exclaimed. 

" Well, that's all right ; now I feel contented ; but excuse my 
seeming inquisitive, that is Dick Hartley's little dog, is it not, his 
retriever, we used to call him 1 " 

Drusilla's eyes travelled up from Dacre's boots tmtil they 
reached his face, there was something open, honest and trust- 
worthy in that iace which inspired confidence ; nevertheless the 
black eyes of the girl flashed a signal of defiance as she replied :— 

" He was ; I suppose now he is mine." 
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"And couldn't be in better bands from the look of him,'* 
Docre rejoinded cheerfully. 

His eyes were trained to observe things, and he thought he 
caught now the drift of Drusilla's smile. 

" Poor Donald," she said. 

"And pool Dick, say I. Well, 1 must get on; I am so 
glad I met you. Miss Lambert, especially if you think I should 
have fnghtened Mrs. Lambert had 1 gone to her hoiue." He 
stretched out his hand. "Once more, many thanks." 

Dnisilla took the proffered hand. It seemed very Gim and 
manly, somehow Dacre inspired her with confidence, but she let 
him mount his horse before she yielded to a sudden impulse. 
Why shouldn't this man know the truth ? 

"I suppose, Mr. Dacre," she said, "you have heard many 
reasons why — Mr. Hartley went away." 

" Plenty, and knowing Dick as I do, I don't believe one of 
them and that's a &ct." 

Drusilla's smile was good to see, but she came close to the 
horse and her face was very grave, and her voice scarcely above 
a whisper as she said : — 

" His father struck him, struck him on the mouth because he 
declined to be a Gty clerk." 

" Good Lord t " Dacre exclaimed. Then after a pause : " Do 
you know what has become of him ? " 

Diusilla nodded her head. 

" I think I understand ; I mustn't ask," Dacte said laughing. 
" I gather he's all right up to the present Hay I make use of 
the information you gave me just now 7 " 

Drunlla hesitated ; her (atx was flushed when she looked up 
at Dacre, but the black eyes steadily met his. 

" I leave that entirely to your discredon, Mr. Dacre. If I 
had not full confidence that you would know what was the 
right thing to do I shouldn't have told you." 

Dacre laughed again and raised his cap. 

" Thank you. Miss Lambert, I'll try and be a worthy trustee. 
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I heard a nimour that you ride. I hope some day you wiU 
come out with us ! " 

It was Dnisilla's turn to laugh, 

" Yoa know, Mr. Dacre, you dislike ladies in the field." She 
had beard Dick assert that as a &ict. 

" Ob, no ; that is a libel ; at least it depends." He turned 
round with his hand on the auitle of his saddle. " Somehow, I 
don't think you would be in the way." 

"Now, that is pure conjecture, Mr. Dacre; and you know it 
is not safe to act on it." 

" I'll chance it anyway I " he called back, raising his cap once 
more. " Good morning I " 

" She's a charming tittle personage, just after your own heart, 
Betty," Dacre said to his wife ; and then he gave his idea of 
Dru^lla. " From what she said, Mrs. Lambert is an invalid." 

"I'll drive over and call," Mrs. Dacre replied; and so it 
happened, rather to Mrs. Lambert's surprise, the wife of the 
Master of the Hounds paid her a visit. 

" Very kind of her, my dear," she said to Selina. " It only 
shows how one is apt to misjudge people. I certainly thought 
Mrs. Dacre cared for nothing but field sports and fashionable 
society, but I believe she really felt for me. She quite interested 
herself in DrusiUa when I said she was stUl in the schoolroom, 
so to speak ; that was before you came in, and then she asked 
me why I didn't try the rest cure which bad done so much 
good to a friend of hers in London. I really must think about 
it." 

"Well, did you see the little — signalwoman ? " Dacre asked 
his wife that evening. 

" No, I saw Mrs. Lambert, a poor hypochondriac, whom I 
pitied, and a quiet self-contained daughter who I think writes. 
As I got into the cart I saw Donald seated on the sill of an 
upper window, and be wagged his tail when I spoke to him ; 
from inside the room came the sound of a pianoforte. Fbil, if 
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I could play it like that I should get you to buy me a new 
Erard grand." 

" I'm glad yon can't ; but I'm sony you didn't see tbe girl, 
for I know you think I over-colouied the picture." 

And then they fell to discussing Dick Hartley, and the re- 
maikable fact that Donald was in Drusilla's care. 

And perhaps one of the reasons why tbe music which had 
issued from the Rectoiy Cottage had been so inspiring was that 
a letter bad arrived from Colombo. Amongst other things it 
declared that tbe next would be from Dick's destination, that 
already, notwithstanding tbe heat, tbe writer had entered on his 
duties on paper, and was making himself acquainted as weU ai 
he could with manners and customs. In the postscript he 
reverted to much that has been said before. " How I should 
like a glimpse of you, litde girl ; you will be all in white out 
here, and next to the dear blue overall there is nothing that 
suits you like while. It seems so odd to talk of approaching 
Christmas in this heat. This day last year we went pike Gshing. 
As fiir as I recollect we caught nothing, but it was a nut day 
for all that. Do you recollect ? " 

Did she? Hence the reminiscence musical 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Whatever we shaU do without Mr. Richard to help out, I 
do' know," Roberts the head-keepei remarked to Manders the 
butler whilst awaiting a summons to his master's presence in the 
pantry at the Grange. " If he don't have no better guns than 
usual it won't be no credit to no one. Birds is strong — second 
time round, and what's more they've lamed summat." 

" Tis a pity," said Mandecs. 

" It's more than a pity ; I calls it right down skandlus ; we 
seems all at sixes and sevens." 

In his master's sanctum, Roberts stood uneasily at the door 
whilst Colonel Hartley disclosed, after reference to a tablet on 
the writing-table, the dates of his prospected shooting party. 

"How many guns will you want, Roberts?" 

"That depends, sir." 

" Depends on what ? " 

"Well, sir, you know there are guns and guns." 

" Humph I Perhaps you would like to tell me whom I am 
to ask?" 

Roberts wrapped himself in the silence of respect. On 
former occasions all these preliminary matters had been arranged 
with Dick Hartley as intermediary, and at such times there had 
been freedom of speech, and calculation of probable results. 

Colonel Hartley gave the names of his six intended guests ; 
and Roberts I pondered. 

"I don't know nothin' of Mr. Torkington -Smith nor the 
Captain," he said. " Perhaps 'twould be well to have eight." 
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" Eight ? " eiclaimed the Colonel shortly. " There won't be 
ettough for them to shoot" 

" B^gin' ;our>paid(Hi, sb*, there'll be plenty for them to shoot 
but some guns reaches brther than others, and " (it was obliged 
to come out) "we haven't got Mr. Richard." 

" I am perfectly well aware of that fact, Roberts, and am 
capable of managing my own a&in." 

" Jes' so, sir." 

There was a pause before Colonel Hartley detailed the order 
in which the coverts were to be beaten. It was then that he 
learned fcnr tbe first time that strategy entered into the method 
in which those coverts were taken, and that Roberts had strong 
reasons for his mode of procedure. By dint of standing stock 
still with his hat in his hand and a &ce which gave no signs 
that the Colonel's words of impatience had the least effect, 
Roberts had his way, and notwithstanding tbe rema^ that " the 
whole thing was utter rubbish," obtained the coitcession that six 
guns in addition to the Colonel and his brother-in-law, Mr, 
Staplet<Hi, should be invited. 

"You won't forget tbe lunch for the beaters and stops, 
Colonel," Roberts said with his band on the dooi-bandle, mindful 
of Richard's absence. 

"Beaters I Lunch I What lunch?" 

"Tberell be twelve to fifteen beaters and e^ht boys." 

This was another arrangement which had passed through 
Dick's hands. 

" Oh, let me see — hum — I — well, tell Manders ; he must see 
to it" 

" Yes, air." 

Roberts went out with gravi^ on his countenance which was 
not relaxed until the door was dosed. 

" Damned inconvenient," said the Colonel, taking temporary 
post with his back to tbe fire. " What the young fool could 
want to run off in such a hurry for, leaving me in the hole like 
this I Obstinacy 1 Pure and simple obstinacy ; and now no one 
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to see to these things, and eveiy one appealing to me. Lunch 
foi the beaters I What do I know about it? I wasn't a com- 
missariat official t I hope the deuce they won't make a mess of 
it. That fool Dick ! Well, if he goes to the bad I wash my 
hands of it." 

It was one of the many straws which went to make up the 
Colonel's burden, but he was gradually bringing himself to be* 
lieve that Ae was the person K> feel aggrieved. 

It may be here stated that owing to the Colonel's authoritative 
orders to Roberts on several occasions a fiasco took place. And 
it was only when the keeper, in desperation, ignored his master's 
shouts and expletives that the day was saved. 

" We missed Dick and his little black dog down in the meadow 
below Rickets Hanging," Stapleton said from the depths of an 
arm-chair, temporarily removing a cigar ftoro his mouth. " By 
the way, what has become of him ? " 

" I know no more than you do," the Colonel replied. " He 
went off in a huff, and I have never heard of or fiom him dnce." 

" Hum 1 " Stapleton grunted and relapsed into silence, taking 
up an evening paper. 

Presently he remarked : — 

" I wonder in these days you put up with dingy lamps, unless 
of course you like the smell. A house of this sort should have 
an electric plant laid down." 

" I didn't know till after he had gone that Richard apparently 
bad worked out a scheme ; I accidentally found he had a work- 
shop up in the timber-yard, with electric light and all sorts of 
things I don't understand. Collins at the mill told me he had 
altered it, so that it did double work with the same power." 

" How came you not to know? You must have paid for it" 

" I can't discover that I paid a penny piece." 

" Why didn't you tell me he had a turn for engineering ? I 
could have put him on to a good job." 

" I didn't know it myself until by accident I found the shop." 
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Then the Colonel in his pompous manner told the stoiy, 
till 'his brother-in-law leant back in his chair and roared with 
laughter. 

" It was no laughing matter," remarked the Colonel in an in- 
jured tone. " My arm tingled for hours." 

" And the caretaker was a girl, you say ; who is she ? " 

"I haven't the least idea. I believe she stopped the train 
from running into Dacre's hounds the other day, at least I'm 
sure it was the same." 

"Why didn't you ask Dacre? He will know. I shouki like 
to see a female mechanic." 

llie Cok>nel was silent for some seconds. 

" Well, the fact of the mUter is this ; in the heat of the mo- 
ment, when he refused to obey my orders to go to Town and 
confer vrith you, I — well, I struck him on the mouth ; he went, 
and I haven't seen him since." 

Stapleton whistled. " Hum," he said, " that was decidedly 
a foolish thing to do, and what's more, he couldn't hit you back. 
It strikes me you've killed your goose who was capable of laying 
gokien eggs. Richard had his pride like other people, I &ncy 
you will have to apobgise before he comes back." 

" I don't know where he is," replied the Colonel, " besides if 
I did " Then for some minutes he blustered and Staple- 
ton read his paper. 

But notwithstanding Cokmel Hartley's confession to his 
brother-in-law, the rumour still prevailed that Richard Hanley 
had behaved badly ; been over head and ears in debt, and that 
consequently his fiUber had been quite justified in casting him 
off. Certain people are only too glad to hold up their hands in 
pious horror when rumour, however vague, reaches their ears. 
It is true there were dissentient voices ; and, as has been said, 
amongst the bwer classes a unanimous bias in Dick's bvour ; 
but there was the leaven of evil report ; it worked insidiously, 
and the Colonel himself was too proud to sacrifice his vanity 
by letting the truth be known. "It was nobody's bunness 
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but hia," be argued witb himself ; but all the same he frequently 
wished things had turned out differently. 

About this time a disturbing element introduced itself at 
Tollerton which bid fair to upset Drusilla's plans for the " govi^- 
nessing " of Phelan Brady's horses if nothing else. People in 
Tollerton, like other good souls, prefened to. go their own way 
without having their objects in life either criticised or disturbed. 
The Torkington-Smitbs endeavoured to enUven the neighbours 
of their own class, such as they were, by friendliness and 
hospitality. The Rector worked steadily and conscientiously, 
avoiding as far as possible anything which might be interpreted 
into interference with domestic arrangements; encouragement 
wafc the line be was iiiclined to take. Perhaps, as a conscientious 
man, be was mindful of his own short-comings. A lengthened 
university career had given him some knowledge of human 
nature. Consequently he had many friends, the younger mem- 
bers of his flock being no exceptions. He pitied his sister, 
and tried the cheering method on her, but here he ^ed ; Mrs. 
Lambert being, as her poorer neighbours said, with a different 
meanit^ attached to their words, " a lady who enjoyed bad 
health." 

Selina had her own ideas of her sphere of usefulness, and 
Drusilla many irons in the fire and few minutes of idleness. 

The Rector began to enjoy those lessons in mathematics 
which his younger niece had besought. Her keenness and 
intelligence struck him at once, but it puzzled him why she 
desired to confine the study to certain branches of the science. 

" Uncle, what is the matter 1 " Drusilla exclaimed one morn- 
ing, when she entered the Rectory study as punctual as the 
clock. " Surelj' a problem hasn't gone wrong yet." 

" Your eyes are very quick at seeing things, my dear. There 
is a problem and rather a grave one, but it is of a different 
nature to those which usually occupy me ; your Aunt Endoia 
has virtually asserted her intention of visiting me for Chtistnus, 
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and bringing your cousb Chailes and her maid. I realty don't 
know what to do." 

" Aunt Endora, Uncle 7 I thought she had ' cast us all off 
like the clay in the streets.' I've never set eyes on her in my 
Kfe." 

" Before she married Bernard Cass (she was a fine handsome 
young woman) your mother and I strongly advised her not to ; 
in bet he was a money-lender with rather a shady record, though 
he subsequently lived to prosper and — well, be respected. 
Your aunt was always of rather an overbearing nature and bad 
her own way; but when she was married and found herself 
well to do, she paid your mother and me out by saying ' that as 
we had made ourselves disagreeable she washed her hands of her 
poor relations.' I hope I am not uncharitable in repeating ttug 
(I have the letter now), but the fact is I'm worried. If she comes 
she'll upset me, her maid will upset the servants probably, and 
Charles — he must be twenty now — well, I don't know anything 
about him. Besides which I really have hardly room. Here 
is her letter." 

The Rector held it out to Drusilla. 

" COLLINOWOOD HOUBS, TrAFAUJAR RoAD, 

" Stkeatham, loth Dtctmbrr, 1906. 

" Mv Dear Gilbirt, 

" My landlord has behaved in a positively inhuman manner. 
For some time I have been urging him to do certain repairs, 
and now she has selected this time of year for carrying out tbe 
work. On my remonstrating with him he says he will do it now 
or not at all. The Israelsons with whom I intend to spend 
some time at Cannes do not go out till the middle of January ; 
so I have no alternative but to invite myself to ToUerton (ot 
Christmas, I feel sure you will have no objection. On bearing 
from you I will come at once, merely bringing my maid and dear 
Hdelio. 
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" Charles, who is staying with friends at Manchester, will jc»n 
me for Christmas. 

" Your afiectionate sister, 
" Endora Cass." 

"Who is Fidelio?" Dnisilla asked. 

" My dear, I think it must be a dog," replied the Rector. 

Dnisilla looked at his troubled face. 
' " Why not tell Aunt Endora the truth. Uncle, and say you 
don't want her? Of rourse, I mean putting it mildly." 

"There are occasions, my dear, when the truth requires 
modification in order to adapt itself to human susceptibilities. 
Of course I could say I hardly have accommodation. But the 
worst of it is if I wrote a decisive negative your aunt would 
come all the same and bring What's-biS'name and all the rest. 
I hardly like to consult your mother for I feel sure she would 
take to her bed." 

" Doctor Woods says a real shock would do poor Mother no 
harm. I suppose he knows." 

" 1 suppose he does ; but this sort of shock would only make 
her inclined to shirk disagreeables." 

" Is Aunt Endoia so disagreeable ? " Drusilla asked. 

" It always has been a puzzle to me how your mother and I 
came off the same piece as your aunt. I haven't seen her, as 
I said, for years ; but from her letter she is clearly the same - 
overbearing, opinionated person she always was." 

" Very well then. Uncle dear, simply write and tell her you 
cannot take her in. What a pity it is we haven't got the mumps 
or measles in the village, or smaij-pox in the neighbourhood. 
I should rather like to see Aunt Endoia all the same." 

Then they concocted a letter between them, but, owing to : 
the Rector's good-nature, and conscientious dread of hurting 
people's feelings, Dresilla was shrewd enough to see that the 
firm refusal which was intended was so veiled in courtesy that 
it became almost an invitation to any person of unscrupulotis 
disposition. 
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" I feel it will be no more use trying to snub Endoia than it 
ever was," the Rector said when he re-read the letter. 

"I don't see a snub anywhere myself," Drusilla replied. 
"Had I been you. Uncle, I should have what Selina calls 
'written round ' a real, good, big, n^ative NO." 

" To be sure, my dear, but it hardly seems to coincide with 
one's Christian sentiments." 

" Isn't honesty nearer to Christian sentiment, as you say, than 
humbug? It isn't as though Aunt Endora were a pauper, and 
couldn't go to an hotel ; there will be battles. Uncle. As sure 
ae Eate Donald will Idll Fidelio (what sort of a dog do you 
think he will be ? A ' pom ' or a ' pug ' 7} ; when no one's 1^ 
to save his life, and then, Uncle, from what you say, we shall 
wish we had never been bom." 

" I hope not, my dear." 

"On the other hand, why shouldn't we get round Aunt 
Endora?" 

The Rector looked silently at his niece ; the upturned face, 
the merry twinkle in the eyes and dimples near the comers of 
the mouth changed the tenor of his thoughts and lifted the 
cloud of anxiety for the time being. 

" I really think you might, Drusilla, only " 

"Only what, Uncle?" 

" You have a way of hitting back, as your father had. I know 
the mood doesn't last, any more than it did with him, but 
Endora " 

" Won't like it. Uncle. Oh I I'll be so careful, but you know 
one is caught on the hop sometimes. Aren't we rather discount- 
ing our letter? Aunt Endora may not come." 

The Rector sighed. 

" Please God she won't" 

But " no " was no answer to Mrs, Cass when her own con- 
venience was concerned. Though a fairly wealthy woman she 
never spent money when she saw a way to saving it. By means 
of holding her head high and blowing her own trumpet she had 
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established herself at the head of afiairs in the suburban sodety 
amidst which she dwelL Bemaid Cass' money had purchased 
an oblivion of many of Bemaid Cass' shady transactiona. At 
the time of his death he was a great man in the estimadon of 
little people, and his widow was careful to fit on his halo and 
lake to herself credit for its fulgency. At the same time Mrs. 
Cass was quite aware that she was consuming the mock turtle of 
society ; she had visions of quitting that sphere, principally ow- 
ing to the instrumentality of her son Charles. For him she had 
ambitious plans, and in consequence throughout his early years 
kept him bound to her i^ron-sHings ; Charles, however (as so 
frequently happens), played his own game whenever he got loose. 
His mother pictured to herself a high degree at Cambridge as a 
start, and Charles for financial reasons took care to foster the 
idea ; at the present moment he was presumably attending a scien- 
tific gathetii^ at Manchester. In reality he was a competitor in 
a great amateur billiard handicap at Liverpool. Work certainly 
had no attractions for him as long as he had money enough to 
do without it Having to play the double game did not ennoble 
his character ; but no matter, there it was. 

Uncle and niece commenced the study of mathematics, but 
the problems of the moment kept cio[^ing up. No matter 
what X equalled, Endora Cass was without doubt the unknown 
quantity of the present moment 

Drudlla made unusual errors ; preoccupied people are seldom 
accurate. 

" Uncle, I think we had better adjourn this meetit^. Aunt 
Endora seems to pervade everything. I don't clearly see how 
she ean come after the receipt of your letter; that is, if she is 
like other people." 

"I am afraid she is not," the Rector replied, 
"Supposing she comes, what are you going to do? " 
" I really don't know, my dear. Mine, as you know, is a 
bachelor's household, and I have only two maidservants, plenty 
for my requirements. If your aunt comes, the household work 
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will be increased out of all proportion. I wonder whom I could 
have in 7 Do you think Setina would know of my one ? " 

"She might," replied Dnisilla, "but on the other band she 
might not. Why don't you ask me. Uncle 7 " 

" My dear, somehow 1 never associate you with any know- 
ledge of the parochial inhabitants." 

" Prejudice, Uncle, pure prejudice ; you tell Selina that you 
require to correct your census of the inhabitants before distri- 
buting the Wiggles and Baker charities on St Thomas's Day. 
Vou mark off half the parish, but you don't hear the sigh with 
which SeUna, poor dear, takes up her burden of Christian Duty. 
Then there is the other half and you look doubtingly at your 
niece DrusiUa, who gives you a nod of acceptance of the task 
and laughs because your face tells so plainly that you haven't 
the smallest confidence in her, and know you will in all pro- 
bability have to do the work yourself. Frequently since, you 
have seen your elder and reliable niece, book in band, methodi- 
cally doing a portion of her work each day when the weather 
is fine. Of your younger and unreliable niece you have seen 
nothing. (No, don't interrupt. Uncle, I'm feeling hurt.) Being 
'wayward 'and 'flighty 'and ' thoughtless,' and all the rest of 
it, including that which 'damns work with faint praise,' you 
don't think I am going to try and help you " 

DrusiUa bad worked herself into an apparent blaze of injured 
innocence, and the Rector's face grew graver and more anxious 
till ber merry laugh suddenly broke upon him like the jet of a 
fire hose. 

" The exercise of compulsory visitation is excellent for Selina, 
Uncle, but when you want to correct your list I'm ready with 
my information. Why you didn't go out in your garden and 
check the families off with Nehemiah I can't imagine." 

" I never thought of it, my dear. I might have got him to 
come in here ; but be talks so when once he is started." 

"Nehemiah is hke his plants and vegetables," said DrusiUa. 

" He is at his best out of doors : but you certainly ' want to 
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have the day before you ' as he says. Consult SeHna, Uncle, 

about the extra help." 

" And if she fails, come to you ? Is that it ? " 

" I don't think I implied that, Uncle," DrusUla said. " But 

we can check that list whenever you like." 

Mrs. Cass said "Tush," or at all events its equivalent, when 
she received her brother's letter. Having made her plans she 
was not going to forgo them lightly. She wrote a reply stating 
that Gilbert need make no trouble out of her coming, then she 
named a day for her arrival, and suted in a postscript that she 
should bring her kndautetle motor car and chauffeur, at the 
same time requesting her brother to see to the transport of her 
maid and luggage from the station. 

It was on receipt of this missive, when there was nothing for 
it but strenuous action, that the Rector broke the news of 
Endora's coming to Mrs. Lambert; whereupon that good 
lady went to bed for forty-eight hours on account of supposed 
shock. 

Selina who moved slowly in emergencies had few suggestions 
to oRec at first ; but Drusilla, who amongst other things had 
spent the morning in taking a clock to pieces in order to clean 
it, rose from her chair with the deliberation of a person who is 
aiiraid of losing component parts of a piece of mechanism, and 
smiled at her uncle's perturbed face, insomuch that the Rector, 
in spite of anxiety, smiled too. 

" Our letter was useless, Drusilla." 

"So I suppose would be a telegram to say you died at 2.45 
A.u. Aunt Endora would still come, vrould she not, to attend 
the funeral, and it would be awkward if she found you at dinner. 
What suggestion comes from Selina?" 

" None at present, my dear. She is rather overcome, like 
your mother." 

" Poor Mother I Well, Uncle," Drusilla went on, producing 
a slip of paper. " I have made a few notes of a scheme in case 
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of this emergency, but the car and the chauffeur are unexpected 
items." 

" Won't the man be like any other servant ? " 

" I hardly think so. Chauffeurs are a peculiar people, and 
the car is a large one which will probably exceed the capacity of 
your coach-house. It's a problem, Uncle, and no mistake. 
Why not send them both to the Three Crowns and let Aunt 
Endora pay for them if she brings them. Eliza Selwyn is out 
of a place and will gladly come in and help, and don't you think 
you might hire any extra furniture you want from Silchester? " 

The Rector sighed, but it was a sigh of relief. "Get your 
hat and come and help me," he said. 

Drusilla laughed as she looked up at him. 

" I shall not require a hat. Uncle." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The advent of Mis. Bernard Cass at ToUerton produced an 
effect similar to the raid of a half-pound troutlet on a school of 
minnows cahnly disportii^ themselves in a back eddy benexth 
the river's overhanging bank. As an accompamment to the 
august visit there occurred one of those sudden and severe frosts 
which sets the prophets to work to prognosticate a time of 
lengthened rigour, and enables daily newspapers to print " Arctic 
England " as a heading, and their correspondents to state that the 
snow in the north having attained the depth of two inches, 
flock-masters were becomii^ anxious lest any more should fidl. 
Hehemiah Tremblin, irtio accoidit^ to habits acquired " when 
times used to be different," invariably swathed pumps and eK- 
posed pipes in strawbands " first week iit November" 0"^ '^ ^ 
planted kidney beans "tint week in May"), declared that "No 
one couldn't tell what might be ; but these here sudden frostes 
didn't hold as a rule ; only it didn't do to get ketcbed." 

Mrs. Cass's maid duly arrived with cold feet, a red nose, a pile . 
of luggage and the news that there was another box at the statxm 
which they couldn't bring owing to the roads bdng slippery. 
These things ruffle the temper, and she straightway declared to 
Miriam the parlour-maid (as though it .were her &ult) " that she 
couldn't see what people wanted to leave their firesides for and go 
to outlandish places in such weather." 

To which Miriam replied (she was a good-tempered girl), 
"Some folk she supposed were best at home." 

However, a cup of tea and the genial glow of tbe Idtcben fire 
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produced beneficial results; though Miss Jennings "couldn't 
say what her mistress would do with only one watdrobe, and that 
so small." 

" There, you take us as you find us, and I daresay we shall get 
along," Miriam said pacifically. 

Before Mrs. Cass reached Birmingham in her car, she heartily ' 
wished herself (notwithstanding the honour and glory) in a steam- 
heated first-class railway carriage. The water froze in the radia- 
tor and caused delay, and then between Birmingham and Toller- 
ton during a temporary stoppage the pump froze and the spindle 
sheared. Consequently she was late in arriving, and not well 
pleased at having no one but herself to blame. She had recol- 
lected during the latter part of the journey that Emily (Mrs. 
Ldjnbert) bad two daughters. There were no data to hand upon 
which to calculate their ages, but there was Charles to be con- 
ddered. Charley must make a good match. There must be no 
cousinly love afiairs — but she didn't suppose there would be 
anything attractive in young women brought up in an out of the 
way country-place. 

Mrs. Cass was four years junior to Mrs. Lambert, tall, com- 
manding, and by the help of a tittle art, well preserved. She 
dressed in the height of fashion, and at the moment was pro- 
tected by rich furs, sufficient to have decimated a zoological 
- collection in their production. It suited her at present to let all 
disagreeables which had arisen between her brother and sister 
, and herself pass into oblivion, and she took it for granted that 
such being her decision her brother and sister would do the 
same. 

The Rector fortified himself against a ttte-h-tttt dinner. He 
begged Mrs. Lambert to stretch a point and come over to the 
Rectory, and that lady, who had practically recovered the shock 
of Endora's proposed viut, feh half-inclined to make the effort; 
but as the time drew near her courage failed and she cried off. 
" Selina would dine at the Rectory ; Selina was so fiiU of tact ; 
but Drusi 11a, though >o young, was apt to be more outspoken 
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than became her years; no, she thought DrusUbi had better 
remain at home." 

But this did not at all suit Drusilla's views. The whole 
■tiength of her feminine curiosity had been aroused ; she was 
anxious to see this aunt portions of whose histoiy she had ex- 
tracted fiom hei mother by dint of selecting fovourable moments 
in the intervals between the discussion of sudden cbillc con- 
tracted in exceptionably cold weather, and effectual remedies. 
"When in doubt go to bed," seemed to be Mrs. Lambert's 
motto. She acted iqxm it now ; and though as a rule Drusilla 
had no objection to her own company, that condition of things 
did not lend itself to contentment in the present instance. 
Miriam had found time to run in and tell Caroline that Elita 
Selwyn having slipped on some ice and sprained her wrist was 
temporarily incapacitated from giving assistance, and though 
Rachael Tremblin could come and wash up there was no one 
to help in the dining-room. 

Though Caroline condoled as in duty bound, she pointed to 
the fact that after all there would be only three to wait on, and 
for her part she couldn't see how the missis's sister could be 
any better than the missis herself, or for the matter of that the 
Rector either. 

" If you begins by tryin' to cut a dash you'll have to keep it 
up, mind you." 

Whereat Miriam felt sore, principally because there was truth 
in Caroline's words. 

" If we can only make a &ir start we shall do," she said. 
" You say only three. There'll be ax." 

" If Mrs. Cass invites herself to stay in a bachelor's house, 
knowing it as such, she shouldn't expect more than is reason- 
able," Caroline replied in a tone which gave it to be understood 
that the subject was closed. 

It was a &cl that the Rector meeting Captain Torkington- 

Smith and his younger sister had been seized with the idea of 

erecting a larther bairiet between himself and a ttte-i-tllt (for 
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he felt that Selina was not brilliant in conversation) by asking 
them to excuse a short notice and coooe to dinner, to which 
proposition they promptly acceded; then, recollecting they 
would be live, be sent a note of invitation to Mr, Nethersole. 

Dmsilla returning from an hour of " letting off steam on the 
organ " as she called it, met Miriam at the garden-door, and 
was promptly put in possession of the disturbing facts. 

" Can you lend me a cap ? " she asked after a pause. 

" Lor', miss I " 

" Can you lend me a cap and apron, Miriam 1 If so, and you 
hold your tongue, I will help you. I fancy I can wait at table, 
and I can carve like a surgeon. I always carve at home here, 
when there is anything to carve." 

" But, miss, what wilt they say 7 " 

" They probably won't say anything ; you wait till you see me 
with my hair up and a cap on. I'll borrow a black skirt of 
Selina's without her knowii^ it, imless you can lend me one. 
Uncle shall have a note at the last moment ; he won't give me 
away. I do want to see Aunt £ndora, and that will be just 
beautiful. You ought to carve and hand the wine, you know, 
Miriam ; you will be butler and I the footman." 

" Oh, if you come, miss, do you carve, I'm no hand at it. 
Master has the joint at the table always." 

" I think we had better carve at the sideboard in case I laugh," 
DrusiUa said. 

" Lor", miss, you've made me all of a tremble." 

" It's only the cold, Miriam ; run back, I'll be there in good 
time." 

" What dreadful weather, what a journey, and what a place to 
get to I " Mrs. Cass exclaimed, as she disentangled herself fiom 
a pile of rugs, shot a cataract of small parcels on to the troien 
gravel sweep of the drive at the Rectory, and took a parttal 
header over a brovm nondescript object that at once assailed the 
expectant Rector with furious barking and suspicious attentions 
to the calves of his legs. That good man caught his sister in hi* 
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anns as she emei^ed precipitately from the car.iand at the same 
time kicked out vaguely but vigorously at the dog. 

" You are greyer than you were when I saw you last, (^bert," 
Mrs. Cass s£ud, as the lamp-tight fell on her brother's head, or 
such portion of it as was not smothered in furs. 

" And you are a good bit heavier," he replied with a readiness 
of repartee which surprised himself. " Unless it is all these 
furs," he added by way of qualification. " Get away, dog I " 
with another backward kick. 

" Oh, you mustn't speak to him like that ; that is PideKo ; he 
dislikes strangers, poor dear." 

" I daresay, but I have no particular hankering for hydro- 
phobia." 

Mrs. Cass appeared to dwarf the naturally circumscribed en- 
trance hall with her presence and furs. 

" That reminds me," she said. " Dutrant I " (to the chauffeur 
who was unlading sundry properties and handing them over to 
Miriam) " are there any tins of matted milk ? No ? How care- 
less to be sure I What will Pidelio do ? I suppose there is 
none in such a place as this, Gilbert ? " 

Gilbert shook his head and declared he did not know what 
was alluded to. Until he reflected later that he had seen die 
article advertised on the " fiig Wheel " he thought he had spoken 
the truth. 

" I hope you have a pit ; there is something gone wrong in 
the cai, Dunant says." 

" A pit 7 There is a pit in one of the glebe fields, a saw-pit ; 
but it hasn't been used in my time," the Rector replied. 

" My dear Gilbert, every motor house should have a pit I " 

" I fear I have no motor house ; and the coach-house is so 
small that I made arrangements for your man and the car to be 
housed at the Three Crowns — ^Tremblin will show the way," 

" How exceedingly inconvenient 1 I thought every one bad a 
motor house. I scarcely know what Durnmt will think of tbe 
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" I'm afraid Durrant — if that is your man's name — will have 
to put up vrith it. It was the best anangement I could make 
at short notice," the Rector said doggedly. The old spirit in 
which years before he had at times combated Endora's dictatorial 
manner seemed to be stirred within tiim. " Motor cais were ap- 
parently not contemplated when these premises were erected. 
There is, I believe, a garage at Silchester, but it's five miles 
away — rather more," 

" I notice you are not much altered, Gilbert," Mrs Cass 
said. 

" I don't notice any great change in you, Endota. But come 
in and have some tea and get warm'." 

Fidelio more than once disputed the Rector's right to cross 
the hearth-rug whilst attending to his sister's requirements. 
The iog was a mongrel of the deepest dye. 

" It's only his manner," Mrs. Cass explained, and then ap- 
pealed to the dog in terms of endearment for confirmation of 
her words. 

" I always think a dog with any sense should discriminate 
between friend and foe when his owner is present," The Rector 
with a tea-cup in tua hand contemplated Fidelio now intent 
upon being fed with tea-cake. He saw a vision of truth in 
DrusiUa's prophecy should the sturdy little Aberdeen meet this 
assortment of alien quadrupeds though nearly twice his siie. 

" What sort of a dog do you call him, Endora 7 " he asked 
with a view to pacification. 

" The man I bought him of declared he was a pom ; as be 
grew up we thought him a chow, but Tommy Leslie — Sir 
Thomas's son — a great friend of Charley's, said nnheutatingljr 
that he is a ScUly Island wolf dog of pure breed." 

The Rector coughed ; he knew very little about dc^, but he 
thought he saw Tommy Leslie's meaning. 

" Natural^ the inhabitants of the Scilly Islands could never 
have bad much spare room for wolves, so no doubt th^ took 
steps to keep them within certain limits," he said. Then he 
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changed the subject and asked bow Charlie was gettii^ on at 
Cambridge. 

Charley's mother did the talkii^ from that point until being 
informed that her niece and one or two more Mends were 
coming to dinner she letited to her room to rest, harass 
Jennings her maid, and grumble at the miserable appointments 
and furniture. 

The Rector retired to his study, heaved a sigh, sat down in 
his ann-chair, and broke a long-standing rule of never smoking 
before dinner by lighting a pipe. He felt grateful to Sir 
Walter Raleigh (if it was Sir Walter Raleigh) and dncerely 
hoped Endora would not stay long, lest he should be tempted 
to deal with Fidelio if he met him in private. 

Presently Miriam brought him a note, and stood demurely by 
whilst he read it, 

" Any answer, sir ? " she asked when he had refolded it. 

" N-no, no answer," he replied. 

When Miriam was gone he read it again. 

" Dear Uncle, 

" Don't give me away. I'm going to help Miriam out 
of a difficulty. I must see Aunt Endora. My name will be 
Elizabeth. 

" Drusilla," 

"What on earth is the little going to do now?" he 

said, and tore up the note. 

Drusilla Lambert knew perfectly well that the puitiog up of 
her hair and dressing it adroitly made a great change in her ap- 
pearance, and she also knew that the result was not unbecoming. 
A skirt which reached the ground also gave the appearance of 
superior stature. She had once sold two pennyworth of water- 
cresses to Caroline without exciting that astute personage's sus- 
picions, and had been told abruptly by Nebemiah Trembfin that 
" thb here ain't the way to the house, you'll have to go round," 
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when she presented heiself in the kitchen garden, the door having 
been left open. The Rector had h&d no idea of the presence of 
his niece when she had called on one occasion as a candidate tor 
confirmation, describing herself as "home from service." To 
this day, though he had made inquiries, he couldn't make out 
what had become of the girt. So that really there was no danger 
of being recognised at the Rectory, especially if her uncle were 
foreviamed. 

In (act with her hair low on her forehead, a tiny tine of umber 
curving upwards from ttie outer comer of either eyebrow, and one 
of Miriam's caps she hardly recognised herself. 

" Drusilla, my dear, it's very becoming ; but mind and preserve 
your gravity," she said to her reflection in the looldng-glass. 
" And don't forget your name is Elizabeth if you are asked." 

She slipped downstairs, watched for an opportunity, and sped 
away unseen, leaving Donald snoring comfortably on her bed. 
Of course the cook was in the know, and the " Lor, miss I " of 
her and Miriam proved tbe excellence of the metamorphosis, for 
it only came when Drusilla had asked : — 

" Don't you know me ? " 

She received Selina at tbe front door, asnsted to remove her 
cloak, waited until she had shaken out her skirts, reminded her 
she had goloshes on, preceded her to the drawing-room door, 
paused and asked "Wtiat name, ma'am?" Then opened the 
door and announced, " Miss Lambert." 

" It's all right, Miriam, that will do," she said to her coadjutor 
in the pantry. To which Miriam replied, " Lor, miss, what a 
nerve you've got I " 

" Kindly drop the miss, or we shall get into trouble," Dnialla 
said laughing, " Here's some one else." 

She watched Mr. Nethersole disencumber himself of his great 
coat, and rub his red hands (he had walked over), then hung 
the garment up. Tbe Vicar of Norton Travers' nose was red, 
and be blew it vigorously as he foUowed what he thought was a 
new maid-servant. 
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" Nethersole," he said at die door, in reply to Drusttbi's inqniiy. 
When the name was shot into the diawing-room it sounded tin- 
commonly like " Nevercold," but the furious barldi^ of Fidelio 
drowned any comment if such there were. 

" Good gracious I " thought Dmsilla. " I forgot Donald, and 
never told him to stay at home ; if it occurs to him to search for 
roe the &t will be in the lire. That's jost the sort of dog he de- 
%hts to roll in the mud" 

But all went well ; Captain Torldngton-Smith and Grace 
urived, and Miriam announced dinner. I>nisilla helped the 
soup, glad to be able to smile at the tureen, for the comers of 
her Uncle's mouth had twitched when he saw her dmwn up with 
Hiriam by the sideboard, and Miriam made a bad sta4 by nearly 
&llii^ over Fidelio ; after that they settled down, and the wait- 
ing went on briskly with no hitch, 

Mrs. Cass was clearly audible all through the meal. She 
seemed desirous of impres^g people with the gnuideur of her sur- 
roundings in Streatham. The banquets, City dinners of " my 
dear husband's dme," and the bridge parties, bazaars and /SUt 
of the present were freely mentioned. Captain Torkii^;ton-Snuth 
and his sister lamented the frost just as they were getting some 
horses, but hoped for skating as an alternative. 

" Of course you skate, Mrs. Cass ; people in London have ad- 
vantages in that way," Captain Torkington-Smith said. " In a 
couple mote days our lake will bear." 

Mrs. Cass had not skated since she was a girl she said. 
" No, Charley did not hunt, or row, or play cticket ; she had 
always endeavoured to impress on him that he must take life 
seriously." 

"A prig," thought Dmsilla, handing her the vegetables, and 
observing that her aunt's hair was not her own. 

" I suppose your dster is not out as I don't see her here," Mrs. 
Cass said across the table to Selina. 

" No ; Drualla is only eighteen, and very childish in her ways." 
(" Am I," thought DrusiUa.) 
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" What an absurd maae ; but there, youi father was an 
absurd man, and your mother never had anjr idea of asserting 
herself." 

Drusilla felt her uncle's quick look at her, and retreated to the 
sideboard before she yielded to the temptation to bash the 
vegetable dish on her aunt's head. 

" It was our grandmother's name, was it not ? " Selina asked. 

" On your &tbei's side, I dare say, not ours." 

Drusilla felt that she was continually scrutinised, but she very 
soon got used to it She could not forbear nudging Mr. Nether- 
sole with a dish when he was trying to say smart things to Grace 
Torldngton -Smith in bis ponderous style. 

The period of dessert arrived ; Miriam had handed the port and 
claret and set the bottles on the table in front of the Rector. 
Mrs. Cass had just concluded an exposition of the maimer in 
which she would have brought up her own daughters bad she 
had any, in contradiction to the common usage of the day. 
(There was nothing nord in her remarks, which were based on 
the line taken by one generation when speaking of that which is 
gradually succeeding it, since — well, the days, let us say, ot 
William the Norman.) Grace Torkington-Smith with a smile 
all over her face, bad exclaimed good-humouredly : — 

" Oh, Mrs. Cass, you needn't be bo hard on us ; really we are 
not the selfish creatures you picture us to be ; I'm just waiting 
an opportunity to ask the Rector's permission for us to give a 
free gratis entertainment to the parish." 

" I don't think an orange is worth eatii^ before May," the 
Rector said in a low voice to no oik in pardcular, as be selected 
one of the Csrmway russets on which Nehemiah jRided himself. 
Drusilla was handing the dishes. Then there arose piercing 
yells and the sounds of battle in the passage vrithout, accom- 
panied by bumps and bangs and the displacement of chairs and 
other articles of furniture. 

" Ob I It's Fidelio I Poor darling I What has happened ? " 
exclaimed Mrs. Cass, partly rising from her chair. 
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" Go and see — er, Elizabeth," said the Rector. 

" I expect it's the cat, she's got a Idtten, and isn't used to 
Sidlian wolf dogs," Elizabeth replied. " I was afraid how it 
would be," she added to the Rector in a whisper, and put down 
the dish and went out. 

Now, Donald, after sleeping comfortably on his mistress's bed, 
suddenly awoke and became aware of her absence, stretched 
himself, yawned, and [voceeded in search of her. Having drawn 
the sitting-room blank, he sat by the back door till Jane (the 
girl) let him out. 

According to the various theories regarding scent which are 
somewhat upset by the breeding of hounds without " noses," on 
this occasion there should have been none; but nevertheless 
the little teiriei had no difficulty in tracing his mistress's footsteps. 
When he came to the garden-wall, owing to the shoitness of his 
l^s and the height of the obstacle he went round like a little 
black shadow and began again the other side. Nothwithstaod- 
ing his knowledge of probat»lities, experience taught him not to 
take anything for granted where his mistress was concerned. 
Better stick to the line however cold the scent and chance being 
accused of pottering by the hard riders, than make a speculative 
cast ; that at least seemed to be Donald's method, so that he 
arrived at the Rectory back-door instead of the front. 

Now it happened that between the kitchen and the pantry at 
the Rectory there was a red-baize door which closed with a 
spring. Donald was aware that in order to avoid being pinched 
this door had to be negotiated in a parliculai manner. His 
sense of smell also told him that a strange dog (a very unusual 
circumstance) was on the other side. What manner of dog that 
might be apparently made no difference to his calculations, it 
was quite sufficient to raise Donald's bristles, and moreover the 
other dog sniffed aggressively at the bottom of the door. This 
was enough, and must be looked into. The little teirier took a 
run, threw himself against the door (which flew open, discon- 
certing the enemy on the other side) and landing on a mass of 
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fluSy brown hair, gripped the first thing which came to band, 
which was the adversary's ear. Hence the din. 

Fidetio was a poor sportsnuin, so that when Dnisilla picked 
up Donald by his hind legs and made him quit his hold the 
wolf d(^ fled up the stairs incontinently. 

It is to be feared that Dnisilla said, " Good Scottie 1 But 
you mustn't kill the wolf dog," as she kissed the top of his 
head and boie him gnimblit^ to the kitchen to take charge 
of her cloak. 

" Is dear Fidelio hurt ? " Mrs. Cass inquired anxiously when 
Dnisilla returned. 

" No, ma'am, I think only frightened. The cat isn't in the 
house now, and the dog has run up to Miss Jennings," Dnisilla 
replied. 

" I must cot^iratulate you upon having two capital servants, 
Gilbert," Mrs. Cass said when the maids were gone. " One of 
them is really a handsome girl." 

" Ef — she is only here for to-night, out of a place or some- 
thing," the Rector said uneasily. 

" I wonder if she would come to me, there is a deal of style 
about her, though she is rather short. My parlour-maid is 
leaving to be married, or some nonsense." 

" I really cannot say, perhaps Miriam will know. We'll see 
later." 

Then Mrs. Cass pushed back her chair, and " hoped they " 
(the men) " vrould come and play bridge soon." 

As Captain Torkington-Smith and Grace walked home in the 
frosty starlight the former said : — 

" I say, Grace, that was an uncommonly pretty girl who 
waited this evemt^." 

Whereat Grace gui^led inade her motor-veil. 

" What's thoe to laugh at? I only stated a &ct — she is." 

" Tom, you stupid noodle, I would tell you something if you 
wouM swear not to give it away." 

" H<Miour bright I'll swear I won't. My word, it's cold." 
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" That is your paragon, you blind bat 1 " 

" What the Kttle Dmsilla Lambert ? Good Lotdl You 

don't say so I " 

" Where were your eyes ? I spotted her when the Suburbanite 
alluded to her father and mother." 

" Well, well, I wish I'd known, aitd I suppose that was the 
Aberdeen terrier playing games with the wolf dog. Did you 
ever see such a cur ? " 

" I think it more than likely," Grace said. " But don't spc»l 
sport by alluding to it." 

" Mum," said the Captain. " Mum's the word." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It was a relier to the Rector that his sister made a rule of break- 
fasting in hei room and devoting the early houis of the morning 
to the adornment of bei person, as in this case the usual course 
of his matutinal occupation was not interfered with. That it put 
his methodical household about by reason of delays in " house- 
work " he failed to realise. 

He was spared too the company of the aggressive I^lelio, who 
on his first appearance nervously regarded the red-baize door, 
and after a moment's hesitation fled to the security of bis mistress's 
room. 

"Good morning, Uncle. How is Aunt Endoia after it?" 
Drusilla asked, jumping up with a beaming &ce from her chair at 
a table whereon spread out on a sheet of newspaper were the 
component parts of the clock she had been cleaning. " It's all 
right," she continued. " Selina has gone to complete her share 
of the charity census, and Mother is still in bed; but I'm glad to 
say she hasn't taken the chill which she thought threatened 
yesterday." 

The latter part of her remark was called up by the careful 
glance round the room which the Rector had given. 

"I'm sorry Selina has the trouble of going round ; but I feared 
she might have been hurt if I told her I already had the Ust of 
the families complete from you. You quite astonished me last 
night, my dear, though I confess I was nervous at times." 

"Unde, you played your part welL" 

" But the worst of these deceptions, my dear, is that they bring 
«7 »5.* , 
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their own burden with them and lead to others. Your aunt 
wants a pailour-maid, twice she asked about you before she went 
to bed, and I feel sure she will renew the question as soon as 
she comes down." 

Dnisilla laughed gaily. " Isn't Aunt Endora up yet ? " 

" That I can't say. Her maid has been running up and down 
stairs all the moming." 

" And how is the brave Siberian wolf dog, oi whatever he is ? 
I suppose you know, Uncle, it was Scottie that caused all the 
trouble ; in my anxiety I foigot to tell him to stay at home." 

" The dog shows more nervousness than his bnve ancestors, 
whatever they were, would approve ', he hasn't troubled me with 
his presence ; but the question is, how am I to avoid concunence 
with your aunt's wish to interview a prospective parlour-maid ? " 

Dnisilla laughed again. 

" Sit down, Uncle, do, whilst we consider the matter. I'm 
going to assemble the works of this clock, as the mechanics ny, 
but it's not a matter that can be accomplished whilst grave 
subjects are discussed. I suppose either you or I must tell &bles 
to Aunt Endora. How would it be if I interviewed her? " 

" My dear E)nisilla t " the Rector exclaimed. " Suppose — 
er — suppose she engaged you on condition that your character 
from your last place was satis&ctory ? " 

" Then either you or I must write it ; what is it ? Childish, 
flighty, thoughtless ; or the Hon. Mrs. Somebody might say that 
the contents of the sherry bottle diminished in a suspidoua 
manner, and that, though she could not quite bring it home to 
Elizabeth Spook, she was the responsible person. Something, 
you know, which makes people uncomfortable." 

" I fear we should trench on the boundaries of honesty, my 
dear," the Rector said seriously. 

Dnisilla pushed back her hair and r^arded her uncle, her 
elbows on the table, her face fiamed in her hands ; it was a 
charming &ce as presented; notwithstanding an ahnost preter- 
natural gravity. 
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"We probably should never get as far as that I could 
demand all sorts of impossible things; three days a week — 
motor-car exercise ; or I might desire to combine the office 
of chauffeur with that of parloui-maid." 

" And suppose your aunt, who is rather an extraordinary 
person, agreed," said the Rector with the air of one who slams 
the door and turns the key in the lock. 

" Then I would take her a trial trip in her car (a Beeston 
Humber, I think) and either upset her into a ditch, or take her 
to Birmingham and back according to your directions." 

The Rector laughed in his turn. 

" I suppose I should have to pay your fine in a police court 
for driving without a licence." 

" You might, to be sure," Dnisilla said. " And on the other 

hand you might not. I have " then she stopped. She was 

the proud possessor of a driver's certificate, but only Dick Hartley 
and certain authorities were aware of it, " I have a better idea," 
she went on, " Why not tell Aunt that the redoubtable Eliza- 
beth, that is me, has a place akeady — at Mother's side — for a 
time at least." 

" Well," the Rector replied, with a smile of relief, " I suppose 
that would be true," 

" Undoubtedly ; the fact is. Uncle, I'm not at all taken with 
Aunt Endora ; she had no right to say Father was an absurd 
man, and speak disparagingly of Mother, anKtngst strangers, loo, 
whatever she might think. Did she but know, it was only 
respect for your best crockery that saved her wig I If the 

brocoli had been glorified with white sauce over it fortim- 

ately it was not" 

For some seconds the Rector appeared to be occupied with 
his own thoughts ; then he said : — 

" Dnisilla, my dear, your self-control was admirable. I con- 
fess it surprised me. I trust for all our sakes you will remember 
the necessity for a little forbearance whilst your aunt is here." 

"Now, Uncle, you've got me I I really believe you are 
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beginning to tindeistand that I am an ordinary human being, 
and not an impossible wastrel. You may be quite content, I 
shall not forget your wishes." 

" I think you are a very nice little girL" 

"Then give me a kiss, and don't worry." 

There foUowed an act of giving and receiving, 

" Now I'll just run up and see your mother." 

The Rector's back was straight, his shoulders squared, and 
there was a smile on his &ce as he went. 

It is very improbable that any reader (supposing the existence 
of such a person] has ever made the attempt to (what Dmsilla 
called) assemble the component mechanism of a dock. Certainly 
those who ere this have thrown these memoirs of steady-going 
country folk at the dog because he is scratching himself on the 
hearthrug must be excluded from consideration. It is just within 
the bounds of possibility that patient persons (who have got thus 
far) have made the attempt with more or less success. 

It may be briefly stated here that the pillars of the frame being 
longer than the arbors and their spindles there is a continual 
tendency to " come out " on the part of one wheel when another 
is being coaxed into its place. Dick Hartley as a fairly skilled 
mechanic with a love of overcoming diflSculties frequently spoke 
of the operation as " the very deuce." But with heads very close 
together, he had taken pains to explain to Drusilla many little 
dodges, whereby difficulties were overcome and the habit acquired 
of holding half a dozen things at the same dme. 

The professional clock-maker is capable of rapidly carrying on 
the work whilst he sits, a living advertisement in a shop-window, 
unmmdful of the ceaseless rattle of motor-buses and the roar of 
general traffic. The amateur, on the other hand, filled with the 
instinct of self-preservation, and conscious of a limited vocabulary, 
seeks a quiet and uninterrupted opportunity. 

So it was that immediately after luncheon, Selina Lambert having 
gone forth to a committee on church decoration for Christmas 
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in excellent spirits oving to the prospect of another guinea for a 
story (she had not received the guinea, and in fact never did 
receive it, poor soul, because the magazine, 01 perhaps its editor, 
burst up, but that she did not know at the time), and Mrs. 
Lambert having stated her determination to remain where she 
was until the house got warm about tea-time, Drusilla fastened 
the lower comers of a big apron to the l^s of the table, so as 
to preclude anything dropped from falling on to the floor, and 
proceeded calmly and deliberately to assemble the various parts 
of the clock to the accompaniment of many sweet thoughts of 
the first attempt she bad made under Dick's guidance, and the 
snores of Donald stretched in front of the fire. Moreover 
things went welt, incredibly well ; on some days nothing seems 
to prevent their going well. The pillars and trains of wheels 
were all in their places in the lower plate and stood more or less 
vertically whilst the girl ran her eyes over them to see that they 
were correctly located, and the upper plate which she held in 
her hand (to quote Dick again) " the right side to London." 
Just as this latter was adjusted to the four pillars there came a 
ring at the front-door bell, an authoritative ring which must 
have appealed to Caroline, for before Drusilla could disconnect 
her apron from the Uble legs, the door of the room opened, 
(there was no fire in the drawing-room for economic reasons) 
Mrs. Cass was announced, and Donald, with his bristles up, in 
obedience to orders retreated to his mistress's side. 

Tidelio the wolf dog, who had bounced into the room filled 
with a sense of superiority which was always being impressed 
upon him, must have forgotten his pocket-handkerchief or some- 
thing, for on sight of the Aberdeen terrier he retreated suddenly 
to the door and sat close to it, looking anxiously at the handle, 
and went near to tripping up his mistress, thereby destroying 
the patronising entry she had purposed malung. 

" How do you do, Aunt £ndora 7 " exclaimed Drusilla with a 
twinkle in her black eyes, and a delicate access of colour in hei 
complexion. " Do excuse my rising as I should do, but I'm 
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tied on to the table-leg. That's right now," as the second string 
wfts unfastened. " Donald I behave yourself and don't move. 
Why, Aunt," extending a hand, the smallness of which, together 
with its lissom taper fingers Mrs. Cass didn't bil to notice (her 
own hands were a source of tribulation to her), "you have a 
Scilly Island wolf dog I see, he must be extremely laie. I 
trust he won't slay my little Scottie." 

The subterranean grumblings of Donald made it evident that 
if slain and eaten he intended to be extremely indigestible. 

Mrs. Cass's plan of campaign was somewhat upset; the 
superior knowledge of her niece with regard to Fidelio rather 
astonished her, though naturally it will astonish nobody else. 

" I suppose you are my niece Dnisilla," she said, with just a 
shade of patronage in her tone iriiich the girl was too much 
amused to resent. "You rather astonish me, for Tom Leslie is 
the only person I have yet met wbo made no doubt of dear 
Hdelio's origin. Come here, darling " (to the dog who refiised 
to leave his comer), " He seems quite shy, but he won't hurt 
your dog. What an ugly creature to be sure. I can't under- 
stand there ever being wolves in Scilly, but of course there might 
have been." 

" A ship with a menagerie on board might have been wrecked 
there. Aunt Endoia, and perhaps only the wolves got on shore ; 
or they may have been left when the sea covered what Professor 
Allright says was land from Scilly to Iceland at least It must 
have been very awkward for the inhabitants; no wonder they 
bred dogs like Fidelio." 

She would dearly have liked to add "to feed them on," 
but she did not, there was no trace of humour in the demure 
ftce. 

"There is hardly time to read up all the historical conjeaures," 
Mrs. Cass replied' grandly. "Fidelio is brave enough (aren't 
you darling 7), but I am thankful to think there is no prospect 
in these days of his courage being put to the test." 

" I expect he is rather out of practice, Aunt Endota, but tK> 
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doubt Donald and I could find him some lats ; just to keep his 
hand in, you know." 

" Rats I I trust you won't mendon such things. Fidelio 
degraded to rats I How people can Uve in the counti; I cannot 
imagine; are there many about?" involuntarily gathering the 
skirts of her dreas together. 

"Some; but not so many as in London; I suppose they 
would be rather derogatory after wolves," Dnisilla replied, as 
though accurately weighing some interesting problem. 

Mrs. Cass was regarding the clock upon the table. " What 
an extraordinary occupation for a young woman," she said. 
" What are you doing 7 " 

Drusilla feh rather nettled at the tone employed. 

" I have been cleaning Mrs. Wood's (the doctor's wife] clock 
and was putting it tt^ether when you came in, Aunt £ndora." 

Mrs. Cass slacked off the sable necklet she wore. " Really 
I should have thought Mrs. Woods more sensible had she em- 
ployed the proper man, and you, my dear, better occupied were 
you doing something which might have forwarded your pros- 
pects in life. I'm always telling Charley (that's your cousin) and 
trust I have impressed him, that life is a very serious matter." 

" And ends in death," Drusilla said in a low voice, sitting 
down opposite her aunt, resting her elbows on the table and 
framing her face in her hands according to habit " I suppose 
you are right. Aunt Endora." 

" Right, my dear, of course I am right" 

Where had she seen those remarkable black eyes? Mrs. 
Cass tried to recollect, but failed. Her niece was certainly a 
very pretty little girl. Her thoughts went at once to Charley, 
but then of course Charley was too sensible. 

" What ought I to be doing, Aunt ? " recalled her. 

" I hardly suppose you purpose being a burden upon your 
mother all hec life, and you cannot expect, in your position, to 
marry anything worth having." (" Can't I ? " thought Drualla.) 
" Yon will no doubt have to go out and work for yourself." 
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"As a governess, Aunt, or what?" she thought of Phelan 
Brady's leckoning up of governesses; "£3$ to start with, 
j^5o perhaps later on, and ;f 100 a year as the summum 

" And 3£$o a year would be a very good salary ; you ought 
to be quite content with it in these days," Mrs. Cass said with 
the decision of those who feel they are giving sound advice. 

Drudlla regarded her aunt's sables which probably cost four 
times the amount which she reckoned as a good salary for bei 
niece. 

" Your hther was an absurdly extravagant man and wasted 
his capital on your mother, so that the fact that you will have 
to go out and work is his fault. I daresay he didn't intend it 
to end like that, but it did." 

The hands on either side of Drusilla's iaac made two white 
marks as they compressed the blood in her cheeks, but with an 
effort she carried out her promise to her uncle. She counted 
ten before she spoke ; but a little imp of some kind must have 
entered into her, and commenced to dance a vigorous break- 
down somewhere in the region of her heart 

" What do you pay your chauffeur. Aunt Endora ? " she asked 
suddenly. 

Mrs. Cass was rather taken aback by the question ; but she 
was proud of her power to spend money so she replied : — 

"Durrant? I give him two guineas a week, and of course 
his board and clothes," 

"Amounting to more than twice the salary you deem suf- 
ficient for a niece." 

" But you entirely foi^et, my dear, what he does. And be- 
sides chauffeurs are very expensive servants." 

" What does he do ? All your repairs 7 " 

" Well, as a matter of fact, Durrant, who is a very thoi^htful 
man, tells me, and I think he is right, that it is better to put all 
repairs in the bands of the makers of the car." 

" It sounds like Christian science, doesn't it. Aunt? And I 
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suppose wbenerer the car goes up, the compEuiy receive it like 
the prodigal son, and rejoice over it, and wish the Act didn't pro- 
hibit them from giving Mr. Dutrant a cominisEion without your 
knowledge, and eventually the foreman looks at it and sniffs 
round it, slacks a nut, tightens another, puts some Brunswick 
black on the step, has the engine and brass nibbed up, and 
sends it back with a bill for ^£20 or so just to impress you with 
the idea it has been overhauled." 

" What nonsense you talk, my dear. Why should a firm be 
dishonest ? " 

" Well, why. Aunt, should a firm put skilled mechanics on to 
a repairjobofsay ;^io when the same hands could be employed 
on a new car which would bring in ;£5oo ? Your chauffeur 
should save you all the minor repairs if he is worth two pounds 
a week and his board and clothes." 

" I don't think, Drusilla, you have any right to dictate to ma. 
How can you know 7 A child like you ? " 

" That is right. Aunt, I'm glad you said that — they all do. 
Well, I happen to know, that's all. But it seems to me that a 
' shower's ' place is fifty per cent better than that of a governess. 
You see if I were chauffeur to a French baroness there would 
always be the chance of an accident, and if I escaped, and she 
didn't, Mondeur le Baron might marry roe, and you could come 
and stay at the chateau, and bring Hdelio and — Donald 1 
come here directly and sit down." 

Caroline had opened the door suddenly and disarranged 
Fidelio, whereupon the Aberdeen terrier prepared for action. 

" Missis would like to see you now, ma'am," Caroline said. 

" My dear, you do talk the most arrant nonsense, I really 
must speak to your mother about it." 

The words of course were addressed to Drudlla not Caro- 

" Poor Mother I " Drusilla said to herself when left alone. 
" But after all Aunt Endora's visit may stir her a little ; and 
the sooner it's over the better. I wonder tf Charley is Uke his 
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mother ? " Then she fitted the clock together and went out 
before her aunt returned. 



The two sistets met after the lapse of j'ears ; the one en- 
trenched in her bed with nothing at ail the matter with her ; 
the Other clad in the might of a tailor-made gown, rich fuis, 
mostly carried on her arm, and the latest winter fashion hat, as 
Dondesciipt in its composition as was the dog Fidelio that 
followed her closely, with an anxious eye cast behind him fix>m 
time to time. 

From their earliest doll days the two sisters had nagged at 
one another, coming at times to a state of things which in ordin- 
ary individuals unused to having the cuticle of theii feelings, so 
to speak, gradually thickened by frequent application of caustic 
repartee, would have led to a severance of diplomatic relations. 
It was, however, rarely the case that the periods of "not being 
on spealdng terms" lasted more than forty-eight hours, fat 
usually something cro[^d up which made the ordeal of silence 
too severe. 

Mrs. Cass had learned that her sister suffered from nervec, 
but beyond that there was nothing definite the matter with her. 
She was naturally an unsympathetic woman, and so she came 
into her sister's room with : — 

" Well, Emily, here you are then," as though they had been 
playing hide and seek, and Mrs. Lambert had been discovered 
in a wardrobe or other place of concealment. 

" Yes, Endora, I am sorry you find me here, and that I was 
unable to get up and welcome you ; but I dare not run any 
risks." 

" You never could except when you married your husband, 
but that of course is past and gone, and you have to put up 
with results, and scramble along on a pittance. I recollect that 
you and Gilbert were free enough with your advice to me — 
but we will let bygones be bygones." 
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"Certainly. But I'm thankful to say /have nothing to re- 
proach myself with." 

" Meaning that I have. Surely the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. Well, here we are; look at me, and look at 
yourself," 

"Well, I had a very happy time as — bs as it went," Mrs. 
Lambert said. She was placed mther at a disadvantage, for her 
only refuge would have been that imputed to the ostrich ; she 
could not even turn her &ce to the wall in an emergency, Hke 
King Hezeldah, by reason of there being no wall on either side 
of her bed. So being at bay, so to speak, she plucked up 
courage. " I'm very comfortable," she added. 

" What are you going to do with your girls ? " asked Mrs. 
Cass. " There doesn't appear to be much in Selina, judging 
from what I saw last night. She would tike Captain Torking- 
ton-Smith to ask her to many him, but he won't. The evangeli- 
cal-looking clergyman is the more likely. The other Httle^ 
what's her name ? — says she thinks of being a chauffeur." 

" DrusiUa ? A chauffeur, does she ? Nor long ago she talked 
of going out as a governess by-and-by." 

" I suppose th^ will have to do something ; it's not likefy 
they would ever get married down here." 

" Vou and I did in rather a similar position." 

" But there are not many fools like your ——" 

" Or kna — rich men in want of a lift ? " 

For twenty minutes they flashed their rusty rapiers, and then 
Mrs. Cass made an exit, saying she would come and have 
another talk when her sster was cooler. 

Whereat Mis. Lambert actually laughed and replied she 
hoped she wouM be warmer, and then Mrs. Casi came back 
and said, " Poor dear I " and shook hands. 

"There is one thing, Emily, I had nearly forgotten. My 
boy Charley is coming, and of course there must be no love- 
making between the cousins; perhaps it would be well to 
mention it to youi giik." 
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" If one left it alone it might never enter their beads. Selina 
is very staid, and Dnisilk is but a child." 

" I am not sure that she is not a very shrewd cliiid" Mrs. 
Cass remarked. 

" Then," replied Mrs. Lambert, " you need scarcely have any 
fear." 

Mis. Cass was half-way down the stairs before the home 
thrust appeared to reach hei. 

" I wonder what she meant 7 " she asked herself. 

The last word is pleasant to some, perhaps that is why Mrs. 
Lambert rose from her bed, came down stain, and later retailed 
certain reminiscences concerning her sister to her daughters. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

An extract from a letter written by Miss DnisiUa Lambert to 
Richard Hartley, dated 31st December, may throw some light 
on the events of that Christmas season which has been alluded 
to above. 

The first part of that letter dealt with the difficulty DmsilU 
experienced in realising (the theimomet^ leistering fifteen 
degrees of frost) the bet that hei beloved Dick was in his shirt 
sleeves and a sombrero hat, whilst Selina's chilblains were suffi> 
cient to raise feelings of pity in the sternest heart " I asked 
Nehemiah Tremblin," she wrote, "his opinion on a green 
Christinas making a full churchyard, and he said, his words being 
roughened by 'a bit of a hussock,' 'He'd a dug more graves 
through the brantitus ketchin' the old folk when a frost broke 
than ever be had when there was a smatterin' of primroses in 
Kidler's Coppice. But for all that a bit o' Irost kep' things in 
place,' so you see, Dick, you can make what you like out of tbe 
adage. Poor dear old Nanny has been ill, but is mending 
rapidly." Drusilla did not say that she had sat up with the old 
lady fot four consecutive nights (the &ct was unknown to all 
save Caroline) owing to Stephen Giles' wife who had promised 
to see to her having upset the arrangements for her seventh by 
prematurely exploding a ha'porth of gunpowder in tbe flue of 
her little kitchen range, which as a rule was ont and away the 
quickest method of superseding the chimney-sweep, who cost 
money. 

" Our peace on earth and some of our goodwill was at times 
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a. good deal strained— strained on the one hand through Aunt 
Endora, about whom I told you,and youi &ther at Norton Tiaveis. 
(Forgive roy little joke, Dick, it is almost the only one I have 
had the chance to make at the festive (?) season.) The aunt 
having stiicdy examined Uncle Gilbert on the ' use of Tollerton ' 
on Christmas Day, and learned that there was a celebration at 
dght and midday, forthwith tackled him because the Vicai of St. 
Somebody at Streatham bad Ave. What Uncle said I doa't 
know, but Miriam declares (the religious controversy seems to 
have taken place at dinner) that the Rector preferred the smell 
of the fustian of a good congregation to that of incense. 

" There was an air of protest about Aunt Endora when she 
entered the church (not at e^ht o'clock) which one would think 
must have been crossways to her devotions. She subsequently 
condemned the organist, and took exception to the anthem 
(they did their best, poor dears, but it certainly did remind one 
of those things perpetrated on a gramophone), and finally when 
she found that the Christmas dinner was in the middle of the 
day, made things much more cheerful by retiring to her room 
and having a tray sent up to her. Subsequently she vented her 
wrath on poor little me, because she understood I could play 
the organ and didn't. This was at supper when we all fore- 
gathered as usual. 

" Uncle produced chamfagne, and as be put the glass to his 
lips said: 'Thank God we are all here.' Dick, it brought 
tears to my eyes, for I felt (don't laugh at me) that you were 
so far away, and last year you weren't. Aunt Endora took ex- 
ception ; she felt it to be a slight on the late Bernard (upon 
whom, so Mr. Torkington- Smith says, the curses of the widow 
and orphan must rest notwithstanding the whitewash which 
money can buy), and then she went out of her nay to twit 
Mother, and remark that in her case things were different. 
Tbey don't appear to mind slanging one another a bit, bat I 
suppose I am not used to it, for I fell hot all over and then 
just as I reached boiling-point dear little Scottie (Dick, iriiat 
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should I have done without him), whom I was determined 
should not be left out from the party, and who was sitting on 
the corner of my sldit, suddenly could bear Fidelio no longer 
and pitched into him because he ventured near me. There was 
a grand scene, and I confess I interfered but slowly, and let 
the big cur yell, though it was unjust, for he had said nothing 
aspersive about Father. Neither Charley, my cousin, nor Too- 
good, who was present to pour out his woes, had the smallest 
idea how to pick up a dog in the midst of a combat, so the 
stage nunagement was left to me. Dick, I caught a twinkle, 
really a twinkle, in Uncle's eye as I made Scottie leave go his 
hold, for Aunt Endora declared that either the dog or she must 
leave the house. 

" ' I think,' Uncle said gendy, ' you set the dogs a very bad 
example ; perhaps they understand more than we imagine.' 

" There was a pause, when Aunt look the furry wolf dog on her 
lap, and I took Scottie on mine, just opposite her, but be roared 
so aggressively that I put him down, and Too-good for once 
came to the rescue by recounting the troubles which had beset 
him during the day. 

" Curiously his crime was the reveise of that committed by my 
imcle from my aunt's point of view. 

" Miss Hoskins, who you know plays the harmonium in Norton 
Church, conceived the idea of teaching the chotr to chant the 
psalms in honour of the festival, and Too-good, who should 
have known better, or consulted Colonel Hartley on the point, 
thought the innovation one which would appeal to the whole 
congregation. Apparently to his surprise your father picked 
up his hat and stalked out of the church, leaving Mrs. Hartley 
to join in the singing with unusual vigour. 

" I think I recollect your telling me that in a cavalry charge 
it was the privilege of the Colonel to ride a certam number of 
horse's lengths in front of the line. Dick, I've pictured him 
amongst the tombstones looking over his shoulder and finding 
his regiment tiiai not ihtre ! And, angry as I am with him, 
t6 
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I've felt Sony for him ; you know, as I've told you when 
1 entertained him at tea, he could be quite nice. Well, Too- 
good was due at the Christmas dinner in the middle of the day 
at the Grange (that rather upset Aunt Endora), and to put it 
mildly he was between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

" The Colonel saw the thin end of the wedge of Rome. Mrs. 
Hartley thought it made the service more cheerful. Colonel 
Hartley declared if these things were continued he should stop 
supphes, which Uncle says he couldn't do, because he is pledged 
to the Bishop, and Mrs. Hartley advised him to consider a 
little before he talked nonsense. I fancy Too-good fled u 
soon as possible. I nearly got into trouble for laughing, but 
really, Dick, what could I do with the thought of the 
Colonel who &ncied the congr^ation would follow bim ea 
masse and then found himself aiotu, whilst the congT^;ation 
within the church were vociferously endeavouring to master the 
pointing. 

" I don't like my cousin Charles. Before he appeared Aunt 
Endora blew his trumpet for him, and gave us to understand 
that he was the one being on earth who as near as possible 
attained perfection. (I can bear you say, ' Don't be prejudiced, 
Dru.') His hair is parted in the middle, which gives him a 
meek look, and his eyes are rather close together, and in Aunt 
Endora's presence you would imagine butter wouldn't melt in 
his mouth. He is supposed (by Aunt) to be very learned and 
to be reading bard; but, Dick, I don't think he is the one or 
does the other. 

" Outside the Rectory he changes completely, speaks of his 
mother as the old lady, and tries to make me his confdanU. 
I avoid him whenever I can, but he lies in wait for me (fortu- 
nately he doesn't know of the short way over the wall), for what 
do I know of billiards or betting? And certainly it doesn't 
interest me to know that the money supplied for 'coaches' at 
Cambridge keeps him in funds. He sits at table at the Rectory 
and solemnly drinks water, so tt came as rather a shock to me 
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when I slipped out tbe othei night just to run over and see how 
poor old Nanny was, to meet him close to the Three Crowns 
bemg helped home by Tarrant, Aunt's shower, who was trying 
to prevent his rou^g the village by singing Bill Bailey. (I 
picked up Donald and stood hy the bole of an elm-tree.) And 
Aunt has laid it down in plain words that neither Selina nor I 
must deign to raise oui eyes to the paragon. Phew t 

" Well, now for something pleasant. Dick, dear. Boxing Day 
was a real boxing day to your little Drusilla. Excepting my 
bekived free-wheel bicycle, which you gave me three years ago, 
I haven't had a Christmas box since Dad died. Vou will re- 
collect I told you that as you weren't there, or any one else 
except 'Bijah Bigg, I managed to stop the train at Bmndon. 
WiU you believe it Mr. Dacre rode over (they were all out skat- 
ing, or trying to, except Mother who wasn't up) and presented 
me with such a lovely pendant, a foxhound in diamonds, real 
diamonds, Dick I and it was so nice of him ; he said the com- 
mittee talked of a formal presentation, but he overruled it as he 
thought I shouldn't like it. It was so like you, Dick, that I am 
ashamed to say I cried with pleasure. I really did not blubber, 
I winked and blinked hard, but the tears would brim over, and 
of course Mr. Dacre saw them, and I felt such a fool, but he 
was so cheery and abused the frost and looked out of the window 
(just what you would have done), and then 1 pulled myself to- 
gether and thanked him as well as I could, and he said he hoped 
he should see iqe wearing it, and I replied (I've tried hard to 
r^ret it, but I cannot and don't; he has such a cheery honest 
6we) : ' Then you will have to come to my wedding.' And what 
do you think he said 7 ' Don't keep us hanging about long. 
How's Dick?' 

" The earth didn't open, perhaps because of the frost, neither 
did Mr. Dacre wait for an answer, he was like a great shy boy, 
he [ncked up Donald and siud he looked as if he knew a lot, and 
when he put him down Donald gave his soft roar which I love 
■0, and then Mr. Dacre wrung my hand, put his finger on his 
16* 
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lips, said ' Good luck,' and hurried out as thoi^h he had com- 
mittee a crime. 

" I went to my room, locked the door, and had a leal good look 
at that pendant. Dick, it's lovely I Much too good for me. Of 
course I couldn't settle to anything, so I went over to Phelan's 
and rode a young Irish boise of his round and round on the 
straw ring till my toes were neariy frozen. Pbelan says 1 shall 
do, by which I suppose he means I don't get kicked off easily. 
It's ntther slow work on the ring, but as that horse is rarely 
r^ht side up I soon got into my right mind. I have been 
obliged to show that pendant to Nanny. Dr. Woods says she 
ought not to talk much, but I thought I should never be able 
to stop her circumlocutory {that's a good word) description of 
certain diamonds bebnging to your mother, I daresay you know 
all about them." 

There was a good deal more which interested Dick Hartley, 
but would interest no one else. The postscript was : — 

" My cousin Charles is in the dentists hands at Silchester, 
and goes daily in Aunt's car I There is a change. It's raining 
hard." 



And with the rain which accompanied a south-westerly gale 
and ushered in the New Year with boisterous song the world 
had to be content. Those who possessed horses were &in to 
rejoice, those who had just learned to balance themselves on 
skates deplored the change, whilst the plumber, in great demand 
and secure from competition, acted in leisurely fashion, and 
even forgot such important items as his soldering iron. 

Mrs. Woods, the doctor's wife, still loves to tell the story of 
her distress when the pipe from the dstem burst and deluged 
her bed-room ceiling, and how little Dnisilla Lambert came to 
her rescue, and made a wiped joint which professional plumbers 
have failed to cavil at, hut then of course she did not know 
that in connecting up the water supply to Dick Hartley's work- 
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shop Drusilla had learned bow to do the job under able guid- 
ance. 

It was a relief to the little community of rather discordant 
elements in the vicinity of the Rectory when Mrs. Cass suc- 
cumbed to a cold (which she decided was influenza) and 
remained in her room. She had previously felt it bar duty to 
assure her sister Mrs. Lambert that her daughteis, espedally 
Drusilla, had too much liberty and licence. " She disliked," she 
said, "anything in the way of interference." (It is astonishing 
how people commit martyrdom on such occasions, and how 
cheerful they are over it,) "She had been shocked to see 
Drusilla's manner with Captain Torking ton-Smith on the occa- 
sion of a hockey-match on the Greenway Lake ; and her boy 
Charlie, had told her — and be as a rule did not take much 

notice of those things, that " Well, the truth was that 

Drusilla had dealt with Charlie with a good fair and square 
snub, which had stirred up both his admiration and enmity. 

It certainly made Mrs. Lambert uncomfortable ; but when 
Mrs. Cass had pounded out, which she foolishly did, that it 
was useless for Mrs. Lambert's daughters to aspire to position 
of any sort, that good lady was seized with the Old Adam of 
former days, and retorted by asserting " that she considered 
her daughters quite as good as her sister's son." 

"The comparison is simply absurd," said Mrs. Cass, as she 
swept out of the room. 

It took Mrs. Lambert longer to recover from these domestic 
spars than it had done in times past ; there was not such ra[Hd 
recuperation of feelings as had formerly been the case. So four 
days elapsed before the good lady found a suitable opportunity 
after tea to broach the subject to her younger daughter. 

" Drusilla, my dear, your aunt takes exception to your con- 
duct with Captain Torkington -Smith on the ice the other day." 

" CapUin Torkington-Smith I 1 1 Mother, what did I do ? " 

"That your aunt did not say." 

" Really I Well, Mother, we played hockey, seven or eight 
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on each side, and I thoroughly enjoyed the game, and fell 
down and got up again, as did all the others. Captain Tork- 
ington-Smith wasn't even on the same side. We certainly did 
run into one another once, and waltzed round to save a down- 
fall, but that was all" 

" Of course you cannot be too careful, my dear." 

" I know. Mother ; that is why we didn't want to break our- 
selves, I suppose." 

" I really think from what I hear that Captain Smith is lather 
taken with Selina, and of course it would be a most desiiable 
match." 

" Poor old Selina I " Dnisilta esclaimed. " I wouldn't intra- 
fere with her chance" (there was a slight emphasis on the 
word) " for all the world." 

" I don't think you would, Drusilla, and at your age ot course 

" Of course what. Mother ? What other complaint has Aunt 
Endora to make 7 " 

"Well, about Charles?" 

Drusilla 's eyes flashed, her colour rose, and for a moment 
she looked defiant with her hands upon her hips. Mrs. Lam- 
bert was gazing at the fire, perhaps wondering why troubles 
were so liberally meted out to the weak. 

" Beast I " Drusilla said with a sibilant stress on the word, 
but she caught the worried expression on her mother's fiu». 
"No; De gom-iO'bei-uis nil nisi bonum — no evil spealdng of 
invahds. My cousin Charles is reported to have gone to bed 
after an accident from his bicycle which Miriam says has caused 
a contused right eye, a bruised nose and a loose front tooth ; he 
was so overcome, apparently, that he had to obtain spiritual 
support at the Three Crowns, that and the shock no doubt 
was the reason Uncle had to assist him to bed ; but Dr, Woods 
is coming, and will shortly diagnose the case. As he won't 
want to kiss me against my will for some time, Mother, don't . 
you think we can leave him out of the question ? He is but a 
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miserable worm of a man — notwithstanding Aunt Endom's 
eulogies, and some day she will find it out. Ugh I I can smell 
the whisky now I " 

" What do you mean, Drusilla 7 " 

" Ask him, Mother, when he is himself again. No doubt he 
will tell you, and you will believe him. You always appeal to 
doubt me." 

The remark was, perhaps, unreasonable, also unanswerable, 
for Drusilla promptly left the room. But circumstances bad 
ruffled the girl's feelings, and Donald n&rrowly escaped the quick 
closing of her bedroom door. It puzzled him sorely that his 
mistress should do such a thing as throw herself on her bed 
in the dark and cover her face with her hands. For some little 
time he sat patiently by the bedside looking upwards into the 
darkness and listening to soft, convulsive sounds of mental 
warfare, then he paddled round to the other side, spnuig lightly 
on the bed and crept close to Drusilla's covered face. Again 
be sat in slence till be could bear the want of recognition no 
loiter. There was something similar to an interrogatory note 
in the soft smothered yawning roar he uttered. Drusilla's bands 
left her face, and her arms went round the little dog in a 
moment. 

'* Sweetheart 1 Why? — why? — why did your master leave 
us?" 

Either the compelUi^ circumstances were too self-evident, or 
the little dog had nothing to say ; at all events he made no remark, 
but snugged himself down with a gentle sigh, and Drusilla com- 
muned with him in a whisper of all that was in bei heart 
There was apparently much contained in that organ, for Donald 
fell asleep with contented breathing, and Drusilla became her 
natural self. 

" And if I had it to come all over again I would do the same, 
Scottie I I know I should, so it's no use talking I " She suddenly 
assumed a sitting posture and clapped her hands t<^ether, so 
that the terrier sprang up also and gazed alertly into the darkness. 
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" And what is more, Dick wouldn't disapproTe." 

And what was it all about 7 Merely tbe fulfilment of the old 
nursery adage that what begins in laughter often ends in teais. 
There had been a surprise for Drusilla in the eaily afternoon, 
formulated by Brady, and what is more, carried into effect. 

On the plea that be wanted to go to Cricklewood Farm on 
budness, he popped Drusilla on to a certain bay horse, and him- 
self bestrode the Hddler, and by taking various short cuts and 
bridle tracks arrived with his convoy just as the hounds were 
drawing Cricklewood Coppice. 

"Blest if the hounds ain't here, Miss Drusilla t" he said. 
" Here's a piece of luck ! 1 wanted Mrs. Bonington, Mrs. Smith's 
sister, to see that horse." And he gave certain hints as to how 
this matter should be effected. "It's goin' from convert to 
convert where you'll get the chance." 

And so Drusilla for the 5rst time saw hounds in the field firom 
a horse's back. 

What mattered it that it was the worst day the East Tytherton 
had had that season 7 

" Tom, look, there is the little — paragon. My hands are up, 
I give in, she certainly can sil on a horse I " Grace Toridngton- 
Smith exclaimed from the midst of a knot of waiting riders. 

" Your hands generally are up, especially when you ought to 
keep them down," replied Tom, "Aunt Jessica, that is the 
horse I want you to see. I think he would suit you well," 

" Keep him a little away from the crowd," counseUed Brady, 
" so as he'll show himself, and if so be they do find and run I'll 
pilot you." 

Captain Torkington-Smith joined Drusilla, wondered he hadn't 
seen her before, and when she said they had only met the hounds 
by accident, assured her that it had been a beastly day and she 
had lost nothing. Cricklewood Spinney was blank, and the 
field made its way, principally by road, to one of Lord Frodsham's 
coverts. 

Tbe country was heavy owing to the thaw, and the hotsetnen 
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and horsewomen, patiently or impatiently as the case might be. 
foUowed one another through gaps and gateways which in many 
cases were as historical as they were rotten. 

" Now, Miss Drusilla," Bndy said in a low voice almost 
drowned by the " wheying and whoaing " and blundering of 
horses, "why we should smother ourselves in mud I don't 
know, just trot him to that fence and pop him over, only never 
do it if hounds are handy." 

Drusilla obeyed orders and the bay horse reached gaily at his 
bit as he was pulled into a walk on landing and was joined by 
the Fiddler. The bait was taken, Mrs. Borrington rode up 
and pleasantly asked questions, and hoped they would get a 
gallop presently. 

But they didn't. At one time hopes were raised, but scent 
was bad, and a fox who was aware of the fact refiised to face 
the open and got to ground. 

Nevertheless Drusilla, who knew no better, enjoyed her ride, 
and the anticipation of she knew not what, which was not ful- 
filled. 

"Never mind. Miss Drusilla, we've sold the horse right 
enough," Brady said as they rode homewards. 

"Who is the buyer, Mr. Brady?" the girl asked with a 
laugh. 

" Well, it's best to mention no names, but there's more than 
one ; 'twill be only a matter of price." 

It has been said that Drusilla changed into the habiliments of 
every-day life at Phelan's Farm, and as hounds had gone home 
early there was plenty of daylight left when she set out for Toller- 
ton on foot. For once in a way Donald had been loaned to 
Silas Tremblin for ratting purposes. 

Now Mr. Charles Cass had been to Silchester with the avowed 
intention of "seeing the dentist," in other words to spend the 
day in the billiard-room of the Knight in Armour, and it being 
market-day had indulged in billiards and pool and sundry whiskies 
and sodas in the company of certain young lawyers' clerks and 
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commerciiil tiavellen. Diunuit, his mother's chauffeur, having 
other fish to fiy had made excuse that he was overhauling the 
engine, and so Mr. Charles mu constrained to avail himself of the 
wayside station at Tapley and such trains as stopped there. 

With his bat on the back of his head, and the assurance en- 
gendered by having won twenty-three shilUngs, Dnisilla came 
plump upon him vdtere the footpath joined the hollow lane a 
quarter of a mile from Brady's Farm. 

" Ah, ha 1 " he exclaimed, scarcely as clearly as usual, " I know 
all about it, my cousin, vdiy you disaf^iear and what becomes of 
you ; I saw you — ridin' ; ridin' with another chap I " 

" And suppose you did 7 Whatofit?" She certainly looked 
very pretty with her heightened colour and defiant black eyes. 
" How was the dentist ? " 

She moved on rapidly as she uttered the question. Charles 
had been drinking, and she had a honor of drunken men. 

Charles lurched a httle as he got in front of her. 

" Look here," he said, " a bargain's a ba^ain ; give me a kiss 
and I won't say a word." 

" I'd sooner die," said DrusiUa, stepping back. 

" Oh, that's all nonsense, youll have to," and Charles Cass 
made a sudden dash and caught her sleeve. There was a strong 
whiff of whisky as his &ce was thrust towards her. 

Captain Torkington>Smith whose horse had cast a shoe, caus- 
ing him to return home early, was on his way to see Brady about 
the bay horse. He paused on hearing voices in the lane as he 
approached the stile o{^x>site to that over which Dnmlla had 
come. His hand was on the top rail at this juncture and he 
was preparing to spring to the rescue when he suddenly changed 
his mind, concealed himself behind the hedge and rubbed bis 
hands gleefully. 

Drusilla wrenched her sleeve from her cousin's grasp, sprang 
back, exclaimed, " No, you don't, you sot," and then hit him 
straight from the shoulder with all her might. Her left hand 
landed on Charles' right eye, and her right just below the end 
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of bis nose, hitting it upwards. To Dnuilla's surprise be weot 
backwards into the ditch like a log. 

" Now you can tell what tales you like," she said with con- 
tempt in a lather unsteady vmce, and then pixKeeded with what 
dignity she could muster on her way home. And the worst of 
it was she feh inclined to ay vrith disgust. 

Captain Torkington-Smith exclaimed, " Gosh I I wouldn't 
have beUered it I " waited till the girl bad disappeared, and then 
sat on the stile and laughed at the rueful aspect of the defeated 
Charles. 
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" Don't worry yourself, Rector, I see your guests are getting on 
your nerves, that is the worst of a bacbelOT's household, everything 
gets upset, — you included. Change of air, eh 7 Too bracing at 
Tollerton 7 Torquay is a good place and a long way off. That's 
the best of well-to-do patients, they will go anywhere on medical 
advice." Dr. Woods nibbed his hands and chuckled before the 
study fire. " Now between ourselves, I'd get rid of that — youth," 
(the doctor was going to say cub) pointing to the ceiling. " He's 
a bad egg. I confess I was puzzled to see how a contused eye 
and nose and no other mark of any sort on his body came out 
of a bicycle smash. An overdose of spirits by way of restorative 
might have produced the other symptoms, but where was the 
bicycle 7 No one had or bos seen it Well, the &ct was (excuse 
my laughing, it tickles me so, I bad it, mind you, from an eye- 
witness who has promised to bold his tongue), the young man, 
who, I believe, poses at home as a teetotaler, took too much in 
Silchester where he goes to play billiards. Coming home he met 
your little niece Drusilla in West Lane and tried to kiss her, 
whereupon the little lady, bless her, gave him one-two, straight 
irom the shoulder. She's pretty quick, I can tell you, and active 
as a cat ; 1 know it, for I am fairly handy myself, or perhaps I 
should say was. Well, that's what happened." 

" Drusilla 1 " exclaimed the Rector. 

" Yes, and what's more there must have been strong provoca- 
tion, for she's the kindest-hearted creature — but you know that, 
=•5' L.„:,.....,e.OO^^lC 
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though periiaps you don't know that she was up with old Anne 
Becker four successive nights, and did more towards pulling her 
round than I could have done. I found it out and remonstiatedi 
but it would have been useless if I hadn't provided a substi- 
tute." 

"No, I didn't know that," the Rector said absently. 

" I suppose you never saw her ride. It's a sight for sore eyes 
as they say ; but never mind that, I'll recommend Torquay, at 
once. Mrs. Cass is in a great way lest the injury to bei son's 
eye should interfere with his reading. Does be read, think 
you ? " 

" He gave me a list of subjects when I asked him. I suppose 
it is my duty to speak to him about all this," the Rector said 
doubtliilly. 

" You can if you like, Rector ; but I expect you will only 
hear what his mother and I have heard, and that isn't— well, 
quite the truth. Torquay is the place." 

" The truth is (I don't like b^ng inhospitable) the servants 
are upset, and Miriam has been with me live years." 

"Well, don't be downhearted. Ill just go and play my 
trump card — Torquay. But mind what I have told you is in 
confidence ; not a word to Miss DrusiUa," and the Doctor 
rubbed his hands with undisguised glee. 

On their way home from bunting Captain Torklngton-Smith 
had described the incident to the Doctor under the seal of 
secrecy. 

Within two days the Cass family bad gone to recruit amidst 
sea air and Devonshire scenery. 

The asters had a final fling at one another. Endora cau- 
tioned Emily to be watchful over Drusilla, and not be deceived 
by Selina's mild cUsposition. Then came the usual eulogy of 
Charles, and the certainty of the realisation of his prospects, to 
which Emily replied, " Better wtut and see," 

Each left the other uncomfortable, and so they parted in the 
old sweet way. 
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When February days got to their second decade, and folk 
began to say that the evenings closed in less early, Dr. Woods 
found no difficult, conscientiously or otherwise, in seconding 
Mrs. Hartley's wishes by recommending six weeks on the 
Rivieia. 

Hie Cotonel was suSering from lumbago, and his wife fomid 
holding her nose in the aii in a country place without the 
alternative of filling her bouse (which she &iled to induce the 
Colonel to permit) very dull work. A new governess for Helena 
and the boy was a baily satisfactory person, so that she had less 
to do than usual ; dJstances were long fw visiting purposes, and 
February days uncertain; a piesage of distant q>ring to-day, 
with storms of lain and sleet to-morrow ; so she tactfully (for 
her) wotiied and importuned, until, after a suggestion or two 
from the doctor. Colonel Hartley consented. 

He certainty was not so upright and soldierly as be had been. 
Not a word came from Dick, and the truth was the old man 
began to feel it. He called it obstinacy on his son's part ; but 
biled to notice any in his own conduct. The Rev. Septimus 
Netheisole was not the amfidant to take a person out of himself 
and plant him on a better basis. He was afraid of the Colonel 
to begin with ; but he prophesied smooth things, backed up the 
Colonel's views of himself, and cautiously interpolated inuendoes 
a^iinst Richard, in fact was unwittingly, periiaps, very similar 
to King Pharaoh's Grand Mzier, Chief Butler, or whoever the 
individual might have been, when that monarch hardened his 
heart. 

So the Hartleys departed for the shores of the Medit^ranean, 
and this time rumour spread amongst those prone to receive it 
without questioning, that the Colonel's health (i^ch, excepting 
lumbago, was excellent) had broken down owing to his son's 
behaviour. 

Yet if Christmas and the New Year had txougbt drawbacks in 
their train at TollertOQ and Norton Tnvos, such was not the 
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case at Albuera, Mr. Edward Field's 5ne estate on the outskins 
of Adelaide. 

" I never thought, Dick, to have ever again regarded the fine 
old time-honoured season with satisfaction, and I never thought 
to have had my interest in this place, which I have gradually 
developed for one purpose, revived. I have had offers for it 
over and over again, and more than once in the last three years 
I have thought of accepting one of them, and retiring to some 
spot where I should have had less business on my hands ; but 
now since you have come there is a change, and I wish the 
energy of my body equalled that of my mind. That can't be 
helped ; that fall was unfortunate." 

" But the doctor says if you take things easily and don't over- 
exert yourself you will be as well as ever, sir." 

" How often, Dick, must I beg you not to call me sir! Guv 
— Guv is the word he always used and I want you to do the 
same. Doctor I Oh, it's the business of a doctor to make his 
patients keep their end up as long as possible. Never mind 
doctors, what I want ia your promise to stay with me — well — 
as long as I require you. Stop a bit, you know all about me 
and are made of the right stuff, but I am perfectly aware that 
to be tied down to a thing is very different from underuking it 
of one's own free will." Mr. Field paused, put his dgarin bis 
mouth and smoked silently, looking out boxa beneath the 
shadow of a deep verandah over the fine extent of landscape 
stretched before him under the rays of the setting sun. 

Richard Hartley, clad in clean white holland, looked out also 
over the same prospect, and so failed to observe the anxiety 
contained in one quick glance which the older man turned upon 
him. 

" I have nothing else to do, — Guv ; and if I bad I don't 
think I should want to do it," Dick said. " I'm sure you are 
Idndness itself." 

" Ob, I know what you feel, Dick. I felt it myself many 
years ago; to put it shortly it's the want of green grass. It 
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takes a yeai or two to realise that this is February. About that 
time they used to begin to run a bit, and I dare say they At 
now. It takes a good stretch of imagination to conjure up the 
patter of the drops on the dead leaves as the misty atmosphere 
condensed on the bare twigs, and one waited and listened and 
wondered if there would be any scent. It's nearly forty years 
ago, but one doesn't forget" Mr. Field shifted himself in his 
chair and put bis hand momentarily to his left side. Perhaps 
the sharp twinge of pain recalled him from a vision of early 
days to the business in hand. " My experience, Dick, points 
to the fact that one can get used to anything ; but that circum- 
stances and conditions make all the difference. Peiiiaps that's 
a blatant truism ; well, if it is, let it stand. I don't know 
whether you try to, but you don't conceal things well, Dick. 
You had an interesting letter two days ago, and, if I am not 
mistaken, there was a photograph in it. I wasn't spying on 
you, I couldn't help seeing the back of it, and — ^well, Dick, you 
disappeared for two solid bours and there was no work on at 
the time." 

" I think I wrote part of a reply, Guv." 

" Excuse my sort of old-womanly curiosity, but — might I see 
the front side of that photograph ? " 

" By all manner ofmeans,GuvI Why not, if you care to 7 " 
Dickreidied, s[xinging up from his chair with alacrity and dis- 
appearing into the house. 

For full five minutes Mr. Field sat regarding the photograph 
of Drusilla, and Dick Hartley, watching him, saw a smile steal 
over his face, 

" It's a good likeness of a good girl, eh 7 1 think I'm a bit 
of a judge. Your sister, of course, Dick ? " Mr. Field's eyes 
twinkled. 

"I've no sister. Guv, only a half-sister," Dick replied, with a 
slight access of colour under the tan of his face. 

" Hum I Then it's the little Where's the spindle, 

Dick?" 
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Dick laoghed and nodded his head backwards and upwards. 

" I tell 70U why I like her, Dick, there's no thought of herself 
in the photograph, she is only imndfiil of the dog." 

Drusilla was represented as smilingly regarding Donald ; with 
her arm round htm she was making him bee the camera. 

"That's Drusilla; you have exactly hit it, Guv." 

Again Mr. Field appeared absorbed in the phott^raph. 

" Drusilla I " he said, as if weighing each pliable of the name. 
"Wouldn't she come out and keep house for us, Dick? I 
simply throw out the suggestion, there may be pros and cons, 
and these will require consideraticm ; think ovtt the idea, you 
generally can work out a scheme, only there need be no con- 
aderation about money. By the way, about that engine," he 
went on, suddenly changing the subject. " When are you going 
to test it?" 

" I have tested it," Dick replied, smiling at his employer's 
sudden change of front. " I fitted new piston rings and a new 
crosshead pin, and it runs as silently and smoothly as you could 
wish." 

" They would have taken a fortn^ht down there," Mi. Field 
said, jerking bis thumb towards the town. "Now you just 
think out this other plan." 

" I don't know what to say to you. Guv." 

" Very Ukely, don't mind that. You see I want to keep you. 
I want an object, and while you are here I have it." 

" I'll stay with you. Guv, whatever bq)pens. There I " And 
Dick stretched out his hand to hist employer who replied : — 
"A bai^ain, Dick," and wrung it heartily. Then be added: 
" We must get the little lady out here somehow." 

"Somehow." That was the principal matter on the agenda 
paper of the conference which those two held for many days at 
odd dmes. 

There was really only one method of carrying out the plan ; 
they both knew it well enough ; Dick must go home to fetch 
Drusilla. 

>7 
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But Mr. Field ms loth to part with his young companion, 
who, he acknowledged, had stirred up a new interest in life. A 
few years ago he had parted with his son with a feeling of pride 
that the youth was able and willing to go and do his dn^. 
Now it seemed different ; there was an unacknowledged dread 
of loss, a fear of loneliness. 

" You see, Dick," he said, " I haven't a kinsman in the world. 
I have many Mends, but only Mends. I used to think no more 
of a trip to England than you would of running up to Town 
ftom your home. Now the best part of three months seems a 
long time. I suppose it teaches me that I am not what I 
was." 

" Shall we let it rest for a time. Guv 7 " Dick asked, but his 
voice was not quite steady ; he knew it himself. 

Mr. Field laughed. " Dick, you are as transparent as a pane 
of glass. Couldn't we find some one coming over here v^o 
would bring the young lady out 7 " 

" Guv, it wouldn't be playing fair. I couldn't leave her to 
bear all the brunt alone. She is plucky enough, but it wouldn't 
be fair, and I wouldn't do it." 

Mr. field's eyes twinkled, and to Dick's astonishment he 
said: — 

" Of course not, my boy ; I only asked. We shall be less 
busy in a month's time." 

Folk say that "what is begun is half done." (They oui 
never have essayed to paint a pair of coach-house doors.) The 
one and only course gradually took shape, became more familiar, 
was talked over and finally planned. Mr, Field's health im- 
proved. Dick was to sail in April. 

" Afler the business we have talked, Dick, you know you can 
make a tidy settlement apart from anything of your own in the 
future." ■* 

"You speak of 'we,' Guv. | don't think I had much to 
say." 

" Never mind that, Dick. I was thinking of the relations." 
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"From what I bear, gossip has not given me a very good 
record. If such is the case, the only person I shall consult is 
Dru^lla." 

" Don't forget she is yoong, Dick." 

"She has bad to act for herself, poor little giil; but she is, 
unlike the rest of the family, ctear-headed enough for five-and- 
twenty. You will Hke her. Guv," 

" I like her now ; I do not know why 1 should," with another 
twinkle, " but I do." 

" As time will be limited, I may have to chance the ra- 
tions," Dick said. 

"But the gill will naturally want a smart wedding and all 
that ; they always do," Mr. Field suggested. 

"It would be rathn- unlike Dnisilla, but of course she 
might." 

"Is she unconventional?" 

" Yes ; no, she is practical and " 

" Ah I " exclaimed Mr. Field. " But, Dick, I wish she were 
here — and not there." 

And about that time, as near that is as you could get to it 
after allowing for the variation of two hemispheres, and such 
little trifles as the difference between night and day, the young 
lady in question was experiencing unwonted sensations of ex- 
hilaration in the wide pastures below Hazelbuiy Hill. 

One or two short scurries in the past fortnight, during which 
she liad liad to ride to orders, had proved that the never-to-be- 
forgotten first day with hounds only obtained any credit from 
the ignorance of one participator. 

To-day bid &ir to eclipse all previous anticipations. Drusilla 
was riding the Fiddler and there were no restrictions beyond 
the limits of the old horse himself. * Phelan Brady was en- 
deavouring to obtain a purchaser for a young four-year-old, 
which he acknowledged was not everybody's horse. 

" If hounds should happen to run, Miss Drusilla, you get 
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along OS far as the FUdler will take you. But recollect he's 
not as sound as he was six seasons ago.'' 

Then two noteworthy matters were to be observed. Fiist, 
a travelling fox lost no time in starting from Hazelbuiy Wood, 
intent on reaching his distant home; and second, there was 
scent enough for hounds to hunt him. 

The latter item was fortunate, as considerable delay occurred', 
owing to hounds running a vixen and having to be stepped. 

During this delay a large proportion of the expectant field, 
ignorant of the difficulties besetting the master and his servants 
in the deep, holding rides, either listened to self-constituted 
authorities, who declared that " this was how good runs were 
lost," or that " Dacre was getting riow, and ought to have a 
huntsman ; " opinions which usually are aired by road-riders and 
skirters. Even now, whilst the majority loyally awaited the 
turn of events, there were some few knowing ones who having 
noted the fox's line slipped away in the direction of certain 
bridle tracks, and tines of gates. 

And after all Dacre appeared in an incredibly short time, but 
not from the direction anticipated. He got his hounds to- 
gether below the wood and galloped with the pack at his horse's 
heels directly for the man who was still holding up his bat two 
fields away. 

" By Jove, he is right down there ! " exclaimed a quondam 
grumbler. " We'd better get along." And so tbey did. TTie 
start did not presage great things. Hounds took some time to 
settle down, and then half a score of bullocks gavorted across 
the line. Then the field got up, and for a minute or two diffi- 
culties increased. 

" Keep back a bit, Miss Drusilla," Fhelan counselled. 
" They ain't settled down yet." Presently he remarked: "That's 
better ; you see the second fence from here, that's a boundary, 
there won't be more than a dozen who'll have much to say to 
that, 'cause there's a lane to the left ; you send the old boss at 
that, 'twill put him in a good humour sorter." 
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As Phelan prophesied many divei^ed for the accommodating 
lane, but the brave and bold risked no loss of place. 

Just as Captain Toikington-Smith pulled himself and his 
horse together he had the vi^on of a raking bay horse with 
bandages on his fore legs and a little grey figure on his back a 
few yards on his left hand, that was all, he was too busy himself 
at the moment to notice more then, and a few minutes later the 
only ploughed field they met for half an hour required the 
selection of a fuirow. 

It must here be noted that the Fiddler, useful horse though 
he had been, had never attained high honours. Well bred he 
certainly was, though lacking in pace in the midst of first-ckss 
company ; but he could both stay and stand up, and by exercis- 
ing these gifts had, when intended to do so, won several 
valuable races over a country, but the syndicate to whom he at 
one time belonged consisted of peraons of doubtful {vobity, and 
the horse's character suffered in consequence. When the 
syndicate was of necessity dissolved, Phelan Brady bought the 
Fiddler for twenty-five sovereigns. With less than ten stone on 
his hack the old horse made light of the task set before him. 
Never in her life had Drusilla experienced so exhilarating a 
time. 

During one short check she had time to look about her. 
Hazelbury looked dim on the sky-line, she had no idea they had 
come so far. All the fields within view seemed to contain per- 
severing riders. Lord Fiodsham raised his hat and remarked 
that the old horse was carrying her well. Mrs. Dacre came up 
and said she was sorry not to have seen her when she called at 
ToUerton. " You know I have heard of you," she added. " Phil 
declared he was sure we should see you out some day, well up 
in front, too." 

If Drusilla felt her colour rise it mattered not, for just then 
the line was recovered. In another quarter of an hour there 
were occasional empty saddles, and each time the rider? cod- 
verged, as they did to take advantage of open gates or gaps, the 
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numbers appeared smaller. Still those who remained were both 
hot and cheerful. 

It was just an hour and thirty minutes from the start when 
Phil Dacre picked up his fox in the open and eventually looked 
round for Dnisilla whom he had noticed going well a few 
minutes before, but Dnisilla was trying to catch Captain 
Torkington -Smith's horse two fields back, and the Fiddler was 
lame. They had both come to grief at a boggy landing almost 
side by side, but Drusilla had stuck to the Fiddler's reios, and 
the Captain had let his hoise go. When Dnisilla had accom- 
plished the capture, neither of them knew that just oTet the 
brow of the hill the end had come. Captain Torkington- 
Smith declared that after aU the best of the fun was over, he 
thought a ride home with his pretty linle companion would be 
veiy pleasant, and Dnisilla, in high spirits, though she would 
have liked to know what had happened on beyond, had no 
objection to company. 

" I have hardly ever had the luck of a chat with you," 
Captain Torkington -Smith said, after he and his companion 
had thoroughly discussed the afternoon, and Dnisilla had de- 
clared she didn't wonder people were ^cinated by hunting. 
" You always seem to avoid me, or else I have bad luck." 

Dnisilla laughed gaily. " Avoid you t Why on two occa- 
sions in my recollection I signally failed to do it," 

" Vou appear to hide away somewhere and then suddenly 
you turn up in the forefront of the battle, as to-day. I cannot 
think how you managed to leam to ride." 

" Dad let me leam years ago," Drusilla replied in a low 
voice ; then, more cheerfully, " Mr. Brady has put on the 
finishing touches, or tried to." 

" I am sure he has succeeded. Now, I daresay you have 
other great attainments if one only knew it." 

" Plenty," Drusilla replied straight between the Fiddler's 
ears. " I can skin and truss a rabbit." 

" Really ? " queried the Captain. 
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" Can you ? " she asked. 

" I don't think I could I have never tried." 

" If ]K>u take my advice— ^on't." 

" I don't think I will." 

" I have an idea," Drunlla said, after a pause, " that it's well 
to know how to do all sorts of things, which may appeal odd 
and unconventional, because one never knows when or how 
they may be required. If, for instance, I go abroad " 

" Go abroad I Are you going abroad ? " 

" Perhaps. One must do something, you know." 

" Might I ask in what capacity 7 " 

" What do you think of a chauffeur ? My aunt, Mrs. Cass, 
appeared shocked at the idea," 

"Won't you be serious, Miss Lambert?" 

" Serious ? I'm quite serious ; here is Miss Lambert just in 
front of us. Will you open that gate for me ? 1 can get across 
to Brady's Farm from here." 

Captain Torklngton-Smith opened the gate and held it until 
she entered the field, then he said, " Good evening," as she 
thanked him, and added, " I've had a jolly ride both ways." 

" But jmwf horse was sound," Drusilla replied with a smile 
which made Captain Torkington-Smith's remarks rather vague 
as he stopped and spoke to Selina. 

" Was that Drusilla riding with you ? " Selina asked when the 
Captain hod explained the salient points of the afternoon. 

What was he to do 7 What was he to say ? He had an idea 
that Drusilla's rides were mh rota. He might get her into 
trouble. There was no time — he lied bravely. 

"Yoursister? Miss Drusilla 7 What 1 here just now ? Oh, 
dear no." 

" I thought it was," Selina re|died slowly. 
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Neither the bravery of Captain Torldngton-Smith's &lBehood 
nor the forced eloquence of hU desoiption of the afternoon's 
events entirely disarmed Selina'i siupicions. The light was 
uncertain on that late February afternoon, and moTeovei the 
foct of Drusilla being on horseback was hardly a known quantity 
within the scope of Selina's imagination. She had a vague idea 
that her sister had riding lessons, but equestrian exercise was 
limited as iar as she was concerned to the squad of giils who 
bumped along at Great Littleton under the guidance of a man 
who seemingly had added " Butcher boots " to his Sunday best 
by way of costume. The fenuile form which she had seen 
dimly, turned easily in the saddle and waved an unoccu[»ed 
hand to her companion with no sign of awkwardness or idea of 
impending peril, but yet there was something — something in 
fact v^ like a long plait of hair, and who else in the neigh- 
bourhood would wear it 7 Captain Torkington-Smith floundered 
a trifle for a few seconds, but having finnly stated that which was 
not the truth, he not only stuck to it, but did his utmost to cover 
his late companion's retieat by making himself particularly 
agreeable and saying pretty things. He could not quite under- 
stand why this was such an easy matter with the elAei sister 
whereas with Drusilla he would have doubted his own quickness 
of fence. 

In the end Selina took much comfort to her soul, and ere 
she reached home had attained an eminence ham which if 
necessary she could look down and utter words of remonstrance 
or caution as the case niigbt be. 
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" Ride home wuh Captain Torkington-Smith on Tuesday 
evening last ? Wby certainly ! " with an Amenaui accent on 
the two last words. " We fell side by side, almost, in a horribly 
muddy place, mown down by the hurtling round shot. (That's 
a little obsolete for copy, Selina.) Try blown from the bolt 
ropes (whatever they are) by one another's torpedoes. Then 
there was a deed of rescue ; don't look so shocked) Selina deari 
it was all wrong, entirely contrary to all preconceived ideas; 
instead of resting bis head upon my knee and watching the life 
blood trickle from — the bramble scratch on his forehead, I caught 
his horse more by luck than anything else, for the Fiddler bad 
broken down badly in his poor old near foreleg, and then we 
hobbled home nine miles. Why do you ask 7 What is wrong ? 
Should I have said ' Avaunt I ' or whatever youi poor things say 
when because a thing is pleasant they think it wrong, and then 
hobbled home alone 1 " 

" Captain Torkingt on -Smith tokl me it was not you whom I 
saw riding with him," Selina replied with some dignity. 

"Did he? What a wicked man! Selina, dear, be warned 
in time, or else — where is that copy of dear old Doctor Watts 
with the hymn about ' Lies to hide it,' coming to the arith- 
metical result of ' making it two '. A course of that might, 
even now, bring him to the penitent's form." 

" I felt sure you avoided me, Drusilla ; you no doubt wore 
aware that what you were doing was underhand, and then " 

" And then I turned in at a gate and took a lame horse, who 
caught his toe every two minutes or less, over the grass as being 
the nearest way to Phelan Brady's him. But Captain Tork- 
ington-Smith was very nice, Selina. Shall I tell you what we 
said as we rode along ? I think we r^retted that the dog- 
roses and the honeysuckle were not hanging in 'dainty hizuii- 
ance ' on the hedges (they don't seem to in the hunting season, 
so recollect that in your nest) ; then he must have been aiudous 
about my future, for be asked in what capacity I was going 
abroad,! and I told bim Aunt Eodora bad objections to my 
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being a chauffeur, consequently perhaps a cook and house- 
keeper's place might suffice. I know he said he couldn't skin 
and truss a rabbit." 

"Dmsillal" 

" There you see, how sceptical jrou are I TAa/ is perfectly 
true. I think, Selina," the voice droif>ed to a whisper, "he 
didn't like you to know he had been riding with me, and that's 
why his — memory must have Eailed." 

Selina Lambert scarcely knew how to take her sister's ex- 
planations. 

" I can draw my own conclusions," she said. 

" But how about the premises, Selina ? You are so used to 
looking inwardly all the time that things walk by and you are 
unaware of them." 

" I think I am as observant as any one else, and do not want 
any advice from you at all events." 

"Just so," Dnisilla replied, without showing the slightest 
evidence of being ruffled. " I can quite understand that ; but 
still you would have gone into the mighty Aiml Endora's 
presence with your goknhes on hadn't that flighty, childish 
ignorant, inconsequent and all-the-rest-of-it little sister of yours 
reminded you in time." 

" Drusilla I Was that ? " 

" Yes, it was ; I was helping Miriam out of a difficulty, and 
Uncle knew it. Don't you think I waited rather well? And 
I am sure the Torkington-Smiths' butlei didn't announce you 
with more style. Well, you see, that is my theoiy put mto 
practice — I gained experience. When once I knew Atmt 
Endoia's coiffure was three parts a wig, I knew— well that she 
was only a woman, endowed with money, snobbery, and no 
hean. Perhaps you came to the same conclusion, but I ^cy 
it must have been — afterwards." 

Selina Lambert looked at her sister, who was calmly re- 
garding her with her elbows on the table and her &ce framed 
in her hands. The dark eyes were somewhat inscrutable ; for 
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a second or two they succeeded in appearing a^ressive; it 
must have been the startled expression on SeUna's face that 
ahered them ; they gradually softened into a great velvety void 
of sympathy. 

" Poor Selina I " Dnisilla said. " Wbat are you going to do 
about it?" 

" About what 7 " Selina asked hesitatingly. 

" Captain Torkington -Smith," replied Dnisilla unexpectedly. 

" I don't know — what you mean ? " 

"That is as bad as the Captain, Selina. You think I'm 
using my little pick and shovel to undermine the impression on 
his heart made by some one better than I, As a matter of 
fact a screw-jack is the more effectual adjunct because more 
capable of accurate adjustment ; you see with a pick and shovel 
you may have the whole thing down on you, because you of 
necessity remove material. Any way, Selina, you are wrong, I 
have no dedgns on the gallant Captain, he's a nice, pleasant 
man, but if he asked me to marry him to-morrow, or next 
day, or next week I would say No, with a capital N." 

" What nonsense you talk, Drusilla." (Selina couldn't avoid 
a slight access of self-conscious colouring.) " It is quite absurd 
your talking of marriage. At all events, you might wait until 
you are asked." 

" That of course is what one must do ; but all the same it 
is the crudal moment which I desire to avoid. Should it come 
I have told you what my answer would be. I'm no con- 
sprator." 

Miss Lambert gave a little snort of contempt. 

" The conceit of some people is extraordinary," she said. 

" ' Better shelter before the stcnn comes than too late,' as 
Nehemiah Tremblin says. ' When you be once through wet 
you may as well go on,' which though self-evident is sound 
advice." 

At the end of an hour SeUna was still wandering how much 
of what she said Dnuilla meant. It was cuiioui that the 
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rather unpleasant subject of skinning and trussing a rabbit stuck 
in Selina's mind long after the dog-roses and honeysuckle had 
bded into oblivion. She had no idea how to set about the 
job herself, neither did that trouble her, for she was buoyed 
up by the hope that any one who married hei would be able 
to afford to keep a cook as well. The puzzle was to discover 
how such a subject arose between two people riding home 
together. How came they to be discussing such domestic 
matters 7 Did it point to exceptional intimacy 7 Certain^ ^e 
herself, Selina Lambert, could by no manner of means have 
brought herself to introduce such a subject in conversation 
with Captain Torkington-Smith. The conventional dialogue of 
the characters which she described so frequently was always 
as ba removed from such sublunary things as " the Bickering 
spheres set in the purple velvet of the night." (That wasn't 
her own, but she liked it.) 

As for Dnisilla, what intelligent man with any sense of the 
deep purpose of life could look at her a second time? At 
that point Selina's thoughts went astray. Those eyes, those 
big black eyes. Selina pronounced them bold ; but then she 
possessed neither the perception which distinguisheG between 
bold and brave, nor observes, on occasion, the depth of 
sympathy which set forth her sister's character as clearly as the 
pages of a printed book. She would talk to her mother about 
it on the first opportunity. But opportunities do not occur too 
frequently in the cases of spoiled hypochondriacs. 

In the meantime February foded into March, and March 
borrowed some hours from April with which to celebrate her 
torthday, restoring the balance of temperature by supplying 
some reminiscences of December before the week was out. 

Nehemiah Tremblin was busy getting in a few early peas 
under the south wall of the Rectory garden. Dnisilla standing 
on an old box, set endways tor the purpose, looked over and 
watched him for some time in silence, with Donald, whom she 
had hoisted up, sitting so close to her cm the coping that ev^ 
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now and then his left ear twitched as the breese blew het hair 
against it. 

" Is this a lion or a lamb, Nehemiah 7 " she asked presently, 
refenii^ to the month of March. 

" Lor, miss, you made me jump t " Nehemiah exclaimed, 
looking up and straightening his hack from force of habit. 
His eyes tiavelled upwards to the weathercock on the church 
tower as though searching for divination. 

" Good gracious, I hope you are not developing nerves, 
Nehemiah I We really have not got room for many more. 
When is the spting cabbage coming in 7 Mother looks to it as 
a wonderful remedy," 

"There's no sayin' to a day, missie. There's some yonder 
as have moved a bit, and there are some forrader than others, 
but they're like these here early peas, there's alius the chance 
that t'others '11 catch 'em up. 'Twill be odd if there beint 
some cassalty weather 'tween this and April. Sometimes they 
does wonnerful, and then again they don't." 

" Which being interpreted," said Drusina, " means that you 
don't expect much spring weather yet." 

" It don't do to expec' nothin' reglar, but 'twill be what do 
please God, and, well, I likes to be prepared both ways." 

"Now, Nehemiah, that is just my theory at the present 
moment, I want to be prepared what you call both ways ; any- 
thing not to have ' nerves '." 

Nehemiah made a neat little trench mathematically parallel 
to the one he had made last, and then looked up at the girl on 
the top of the wall. 

" You never won't have no time, missie, to have no nerves. 
It's my belief it's time a hangin' on yer 'ands as makes for them." 

"Haven't you any inclination that way, Nehemiah? You 
jumped, you know, when I looked over the wall" 

" Well, I don't say as any one mightn't be startled a bit when 
they was studyin' summat else ; that there motor-car as I showed 
Dunant the way with to the Three Crowns were enough to 
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knock the sense out o' most. I ain't a public-house man in a 
way of speakin', but I did tbank God and have a ghss of beer, 
for I made sure when we were off we should never stop again if 
so be we didn't beat summat down." 
Drusilla laughed meirily. 

"They are terrible things, aren't they? But when you know 
how to drive them they are much more under ccHitcol than a 
horse." 
" Maybe, misde. Thaf s if nothin' don't break." 
" You shall come for a drive some day with me, Nehemiah, 
when my ship comes in." 

"Then, missie, I hopes that there ship 'H be wrecked." 
Nehemiab dipped his large brown hand into a paper-bag, and 
laid peas in due proportioR along the bottom of tbe little trench, 
and Drusilla smiled down at the back of his neck. 

" Perhaps you don't know that I am a certificated driver?" 
"I shouldn't never be surprised at your bein' anything, 
missie." The remark was apparently made to the row of little 
white spheres in the trench. It might be taken as a compliment 
or the reverse. Drusilla reckoned it a compliment. 
" A shower's wages are good," she said. 
" And some dog^ gets money left 'em," Nehemiah replied, 
becoming erect and looking at tbe smiling face above him. 

" Scottie, do you hear that ? " Drusilla asked, pulHng the soft 
hair under Donald's chin. " Did you ever know a dog who had 
a fortune left him, Nehemiah?" 

"Well, I knows one as was said to have ^£150 left him; and 
I come to know it like this here. He was a scammellin' the 
flower-bed yonder just after I'd tidied it up, and I shood 'im off 
and told him to ga'ain somewhere else with his rummagin', and 
jus' then up comes his missis round the comer and says she, 
' Gardener, that dog ain't used to be spoke to in all manner o' 
ways, he's a person of importance and must be treated as such,' 
Of course I says nothin', as was my place, so she goes on : 
'You are perhaps not aware that I luive left jC^So to that dog 
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in my will.' Well, it ketcbed me so sudden that I says, ' Well, 
m'um, I hope hell never Hve to have it,' and then you wouldn't 
believe how she took on. I've studied over it since, but theie, 
I can't see what I said disiespecfiil — ^wishin' her longer life nor 
the dog who was a&aid of a mouse just like womenfolk." 

Drusilla disappeared temporarily behind the wall with the 
ostensible reason of readjusting the box upon which she was 
standing ; this must have bad a sobering effect, for when she 
looked over again her fitce was grave even to solemnity. 

" But ' nerves ' must be very bad things to have, Nehemiah. 
Supposing one bad tbem what do you think would help to cure 
them?" 

"Summat to do, missie," Nehemiah said, making a fresh 
trench with the corner of a hoe. When the result was to his 
satis&ction he went on : " And when that job was done, then 
another ; summat not what you'd choose, but what had to be 
done. There's my missus at home at it from the time she gets 
up till she goes to bed at night, and she the mother of dght 
(seven a-livin") six of 'em boys— only Pbcebe to lend her a 
hand." 

" And you, Nehemia h , when you are there." Drusilla put in. 

" Well, I does a bit betimes, and Silas is most as bandy as a 
gel But then with washin', and ironin', and cookin' and 
deanin' and mendin', there ain't no room fat nerves." 

Drusilla with her elbows on the wall proceeded silently to tick 
off the various occupations on the outspread fingers of one 
hand with the forefinger of the other, 

" Yes," she said. " They must fill up a day, Nehemiah." 

" And then," he went on, stooping down and sowing more 
peas, " Mrs. Nicholson comes over fix>ffl Sourby (my missus's 
sister Uved cook with 'em 'fore she married) and says, says she, 
neithei the Rector nor Mr. Nethersole bein' married, and so 
there bein' no passons' ladies about the place, she wanted to 
form a Mothers' Union to meet once a week and work for the 
'eathen." 
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" And what did your wife saj ? " 

" She didn't ta.y much I lot ; but / sajrs we'd soon all be in 
the Union at that rate (and a mighty fine place I hears it is, 
though I haven't got no 'ankerin' after it), and as for the 'eatben, 
let 'em work tbeirselves, I says. But you see, missie," (making 
another trench and a pause) " it's like this. Mrs. Nicholson's 
all for findin' other folks' business out, and so she says after a 
bit, ' It's sad about young Mr. Hartley and this here cheque '. 
'What's that?' says my missus. 'What about any cheque 
ma'am?' (she always set a store by Mr. Richard as a oice- 
Hpoken young man) and then Mrs. Nicholson she up and says 
— " (here Nehemiab, unconscious of tbe flaming cheeks and 
flashing eyes of tbe girl above him, deliberately sowed more 
peas). "She up and says (he was erect now and noticed that he 
had an. interested auditor), says she, ' They do have it to say 
that young Hartley took Hberties with one of the Coltmel's 
bank cheques, and no doubt to avoid the law he run away.' " 

Drusilla's two little rows of white teeth crackled, and tbe 
fingers of her left hand contracted till they formed a dainty 
white fist Wth a sudden movement which nearly overbalanced 
the little dog beside her she swept the stifi' hair of his coat from 
tail to poll the wrong way with her right hand so that he slowly 
opened his mouth and roared a remonstrance. 

"What &d you say, Nehemiab?" she asked, with a vain 
attempt to steady her voice. 

"I said — mind the peas, missie, if you be comin' over" 
(DrusiOa suddenly swung her feet over tbe wall and sat with 
ber hands on her hips awaiting his answer). " I said they put 
my poor old granny in the hoise-pond yonder for less nor 
that." 

Drusilla's face softened, the curves at the comers of ber 
mouth deepened, she swung her feet back again and resumed 
her stand on the box. She watched Nehemiab make another 
trench and sow mote peas. When be stood up again she 
said: — 
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" It's a lie, Nebemiab, it's a Oh 1 how I should like to 

say it I " 

" Miss Dmsilla t " Caroline's voice called. 

" It bare been said, missie ; Silas was havin' his supper when 
the missis told me, and he always was that partial to Mr. Richard, 
well, he says, ' It's a dumed lie, Father, that's what it is.' He's 
only a boy, to be sure, but he said it right enough, and I — well 
I didn't check him 'cause 'twas the truth." 

Drusilla nodded, called out " Coming 1 " picked up Donald, 
put him on her shoulder and disappeared. Nebeoiiab Tremblin 
looked at the vacant space on the wall, pushed back his hat, 
scratched his bead, gave a sort of Olympian nod, and carefully 
raked over his early peas. 

The simple foct was this. Mrs. Nicholson, a lady who made 
eveiy one else's business her own, under the well-meaning guise 
of regulating neglected households, overheaid part of a con- 
versation between her husband and a neighbour which related 
to the Hartley rapture. One of the conclusions drawn being : 
" It ot^ht to put a check on his Other's ungovernable temper." 
The words were uttered in a low voice, and Mrs. Nicholson 
caught a part oidy, and with it sought to solve the mystery which 
bung over the inhabitants of the Grange. 

And so after all March came in like a lion to Drusilla, not- 
withstanding the fact that the weather itself hardly warranted 
the conclusion. 

It was just as well that Souiby was five miles away, and that 
Mrs. Nicholson lived there ; had it been otherwise there might 
have been plain speaking. A calumny in connection with her 
Dick stirred Drusilla to the depths. 

" I don't know whatever we be to do with missis," Caroline 
said in a low voice at the back door, "she's in one of her 
nothing's right, humours. She've had words with Miss Selina, 
and she've gone to her room and locked the door." 

"What I Mother?" Dnisilk asked. 

" No, Miss Selina." 
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"What has been the muter, Caroline?" 

"That I can't say for ceitain, but I did just catch Captain 
Smith's name." 

Dranlla whistled softly ; aerertheless she went straight to the 
sitting-ioom and entered it quietly, just holding the door for 
Donald. There was not a trace of wrath upon her face. 

"Won't you come out, Mother?" she asked. "The sun is 
shining as you see, and the air is quite soft" 

Mrs. Lambert, wrapped in her inevitable shawl, was sitting 
close to the fire. 

" What a suggestion to make, with me in my present sute. 
Go out, indeed, with everybody looking at me. I really think 
you girls have no sympathy with an invalid." 

"We might walk as &r as Dr. Woods' house, perhaps he 
would give you something which would do you good," DrustUa 
suggested. 

" I have no faith in doctors, they have never done me any 
good, and always suggest something which it is impossible for 
me in my state to do." 

Drusilla looked at her mother, she certainly appeared to be 
in very good health. She thought of Nehemiah's remedies. 

" Shall I read the paper to you 7 " she asked. 

" There is nothing in the newspapers which interests me ; 
people who rebte their cures are more fortunate than I am. 
Who is that?" 

There was a ring at the bell, and Drusilla went to the window 
to see who the visitor tnight be. 

It was the Rev. Septimus Nethersole, and for once Drusilla 
was glad to see his back as he waited in the porch. 

"You'll be able to have a nice quiet chat, Mother," she 
said. " It's Mr. Nethersole. Perhaps I had better go, and so 
we shall not spar." 

Ten minutes later she was holding a consultation with Dr. 
Woods, and the kindly doctor was sympathetic. 

At the end of half an hour's chat he said : — 
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" These cases are always the raore trying because one cannot 
apply the remedies. Theoretically Tremblin is perfectly right, 
but when a person has been spoiled all her life how are you 
going to b^n without seeming severity? It is, or will be 
shortly, a case of agoraphot»a, a fear of being in any open space." 

" And is there not/iing we can do ? " Drusilla asked. 

" If one of you young ladies would elope it's quite possible 
the shock might prove successful. There b practically nothing 
the matter with Mrs, Lambert," 

Dnisilla sat and looked at the doctor with a serio-comic ex- 
pression on her face and one foot rubbing Donald's back. 

"And pray, whom are we to elope with?" 

" Ah," he replied, " I only stated a fact It is for your sister 
or you to find a suitable party." He laughed at the glitter in 
the black eyes. 

" Selina has of course priority of claim," Drusilla said. " I 
will mention the foct to her. I think one or two of her 
characters have el(^)ed." 

"To be sure, she may be [xepared with a suitable person. 
Now I must be olT. Go and see Mrs. Woods or she will be 

" Rope ladders are out of date, aren't they ? " Drusilla asked 
with much solemnity. 

" Quite, my dear, quite. They went with the post-chaises. " 

Later in the day Dr. Woods called to see Mrs. Lambert and 
gave her a judicious but firm — blowing up. 

Whereupon she called him a hard-hearted man, but to a 
certain extent acted on his advice temporarily. 
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The month of March went steadily on with its usual fickle 
changes, heeding neither the eulogies of those who saw Spring's 
advent in the first mild days, nor the execrations of those who 
declared in their impatience that the whole system of seasons 
was changed. Nature alone like a skilful helmsman kept her 
eyes on the wind and the night temperature, and though now 
and again she made little experiments with her progeny, for the 
most part she held things back in their proper place. 

Mrs. Lambert's effort to obey her medical adviser's injunaions 
was short lived, it died away almost as soon as made. Selina 
lather resented the necessary exactions of the case ; interrup- 
tions in her work made her irritable. Drusilla, on the other 
hand, who could not bear the sight of suffering, real or imaginary, 
without making an effort to relieve it, exinessed the sympathy 
she felt, and did her best to stimulate some effort on her mother's 
part. But neither treatment was of much avail Any little 
trouble or worry sent Mrs. Lambert to bed, in which harbour of 
refuge she frequently refused all ministrations save those of 
Caroline. 

"I cannot think what we are to do. Mother seems to get 
worse and more imreasonable every day," Selina said, with a 
sheet of p^>er in place on the typewriter and her mind evidently 
making vain efforts to attain a literary sutus. 

" Hasn't Doctor Woods told you ? He has told me, and of 
course I presumed that be had taken you as the elder daughter 
into his confidence." 

376 
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Dninlla did not look up from the guidance of a seam which 
the sewing-machine lapidlj traversed. 

" No ; he has said nothing to me. What is it ? " 

" One or other of us has got to elope," Drusilla said, snipping 
the cotton, and Teananging the work. 

"Elqwl VouotI? Whataieyou talking about, Drusilla? 
Do stop that worL" 

" I can't spare the time, I don't know which of us it is to be, 
and one's trousseau must be not only ready but compact. I 
know what you are thinkiiig about, dear. Whom is one to elope 
with ? There is Toby Hawkins at the Manor Fann, and William 
Stokes, the long-faced youth at the village shop, and they say 
Mr. Summerby at Hales misses his late wife very mudi. He is 
nearly sixty, but lepoited to be rich, so that perhaps there would 
be no necessity for eloping with him, in which case he would 
not count any more than Captain Toridngton-Smith or Too-good, 
There must be an elopement in orda to give the necessary 
shock, so Dr. Woods says, and when one comes to think of it 
there is only Toby Hawkins and WilUam Stokes to choose from." 

" How can you talk in that vulgar way ? " Selina asked re- 
proachfully. 

Drusilla proceeded nqiidly with her work. 

"Vulgar? It's only another cure. We have tried almost 
everything except the 'open air,' and it's almost too mild at 
this lime to make sufficient misery out of that to produce a good 
result. Ask Dr. Woods." 

" Oh I Do stop' that machine, Drusilla I I really think you 
get more inane every day." 

" Ah I The idea comes fresh to you, Selina. It's all very 
well in fiction (excuse me, I must get on with tlits) but when 
one is face to face with it in real life with only Toby and William 
to choose from it does present difficulties. Again, Dr. Woods 
says, rope-ladders and post-chaises having gone out, much of 
the romance is lost, which, with only Toby and William to make 
up for it, reduces matters to a prosaic sute. A motor-car of 
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course does amy with the danger of one's route being tiaced 
through railway tickets, but I doubt if either Toby and WilUam 
would get round the first comer safely. I know that if I go 
with either I shall drive, and that again would prevent my cling- 
ing bashfully to my future lord and master as I ought to do ; 

but Still necessity For a consideration, Selina, if the lot 

falls on you, I'll teach you to drive. It's really a &ct that Dr. 
Woods said that a shock of that kind would probably set Mother 
up." 

"I don't see what business he has to talk such nonsense to 
you, Drusilla." 

"I know; a flighty — wayward, inconsequent — what was it? 
^-child like me. Well, he did, and you had better ask him why ? 
In the meantime work out in your current story the right way to 
do it, and then we'll — toss up." 

" If you cannot talk sense, pray hold your torque," 

" I will. But I may as well just say I do not much fancy 
either Toby or William." 

Dru^lla completed her work, and left the room, closely fol- 
lowed by Donald, leaving Selina with her wits wandering even 
more than before. 

Drusilla was in excellent spirits, because, first of all, she had 
heard from Dick. 

She read aloud to Nanny Becker certain portions of that 
letter which set forth at large the excellent appointment that he 
had got. 

" Narmy," she said, " I see the glint and glitter of that silver 
spoon in every line. Fancy his having eight hundred a year as 
manager of that estate t " 

"Well, dearie, I invented nothin', 'twas what I saw; but 
there, I wish 'twas here and not all that ways off in 'eathen 
lands. Why I can mind when they sent all sorts out there to 
Botany Bay." 

"You can't have everything, Nannie, just as you wish it. 
Better be content with something." 

L.,..,.,..,e.oogic 
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"It ain't no use bein' anythin' else, dearie. But — 'tis a 
terrible long ways off." 

There was a wistfal look in the old woman's eyes, the look of 
one who dares not hope for things too far ahead. 

Dnisilla saw it and for a moment was tempted to tell moret 
for there was in that letter the outline of a scheme whkh had 
sent the blood to Drusilla's face, the scheme of which we know 
something, thoi^;h written before Mr. field had opened his 
mind on the subject. However, she contented harself by 
saying that "perhaps after all Dick might have to come home 
on business." 

To which Nannie replied : "Well, the Lord grant he may, 
dearie." 

Donald alone was the recipient of Drusilla's hopes, to say 
nothing of her misgivings, but he of necessity, though he re- 
ceived the intelligence with apparent wrapt attention, made no 
reply. 

The same mail brought a letter from Richard Hartley to the 
Senior Tutor of St. Olave's. 

It lay upon his writing-table with othera, for George Osborne 
made it a rule never to open his correspondence until after bv 
had had his break^t. It was a part of the routine of his life, 
though there had been days stowed away far back in his memory 
when, as others have done before and since, he had watched 
eagerly for the postman's coming. Those days were gone and 
done with. No correspondence in the present could be much 
more than a matter of busineaa, and that could wait without 
interfering with a natural fortification Cor the day's work. 

On this day at eleven o'clock the Senior Tutor as Divinity 
Lecturer would discourse on St. Paul's Epistles. The subject 
was always congenial to Osborne, aitd the lecture dealing with 
certain portions of second Corinthians wasaspecial&vourite with 
its author. It had been delivered many times, and was one of 
the few wbi(di originally carefully written bad been very little 
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scored and altered since. It lay beside him on his Iveak&at- 
table, and now and a^in be turned a page and then looked vp 
widi his bead on one side, i^^iaient^ r^;aiding tbe rows of books 
on the shelves in fi-CMit of him, but in reality dwelfing lovingly 
upon tbe force (rf some Greek particle and its bearing on the 
Apostle's meanii^. Once he went so br as to verify a quota- 
tion ; the result seemed satisfactoiy. 

There were dgns of spring in the swelling buds on tbe sbmbs 
in the garden below, and the turf had taken to itself a mote 
vivid green in the last few days. Tbe Senior Tutor scarcely 
observed the change as he gazed absently out of tbe open 
window, but be must have felt tbe subtle influence for be 
smiled. It was the smile of one who looks into tbe past. 

Presently be turned over tbe letters on bis writing-table. 
With one excq)tion they interested him but Httle. An unusual 
pofit-mark caught bis eye, whereupon be regarded it with tbe 
bird-like look, and then retired to his arm-chair with tbe missive 
in his band. 

" Curious if it should be," he said aloud, probably referring 
to some former thought. 

It was a letter from Dick Hartley in which be described bis 
present occupadon and the good fortune which bad fovoured 
bim. Dick said he hastened to repay tbe loan wbicb bad re- 
moved diflkulties before he started, and trusted bis kind friend 
would permit him to pay interest for the three mondis, etc 
There was a very good description of tbe country and town of 
Adelude. Osborrte felt a little hurt for a moment at tbe pay- 
ment of interest, until he realised that Richard Hartley would 
of necessity be ignorant of tbe motive of bis old tutor, and tbe 
pleasure which the loan bad given him. 

" Marjory's boy," he said, re-read the letter, took in all the 

salient points, looked at the cheque for £303 15s. and then, 

with his hands beneath his coat>tails, paced tbe worn carpet of 

his room from end to end. 

llie scout came in and cleared tbe breakfast-table, but the 
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Senior Tutor continued his walk, oblivious of his presence. He 
iras far, very far away. The clock striking the half-hour brought 
him to himself, and made him look at his watch ; it was half- 
past ten. He halted opposite tbe letter and the Cheque and 
regarded them critically ; they had travelled thousands of miles, 
but his thot^hts had travelled much farther, yet like homing 
pigeons they had come back to their starting-point. 

" I 5U{q>ose it must have been for the best. Marjoiy's boy — 
I'm glad — very glad." 

And he must have spoken the truth, for never had the Rev. 
George Osborne felt so much sympathy for the young men who 
gathered in the lecture-room at eleven o'clock. Never had his 
bvourite lecture been more attractive, though hescarcely adhered 
by one word to the original text 

" I never heard George Osb<»ne in such fine form," said one 
young man to another in the quad below. " I wish he was always 
like that." 

" Perh^ some one has left him ten thousand a year," re- 
plied the other, to whom such an event appeared the summum 
boHum, 

Captain Markham, D.S.O. (retired), dwelt on the outskirts of 
Silchester, and bong a lover of Nature kept records and statistics 
of, amongst other things, the arrival of siKUig and summer mi- 
grants which from time to time he noted in the nempapers ; be 
knew where to look, and, within a day or two, when to look for 
certain visitors, and frequently he went so iai as to take it to 
heart if anything upset his calculations. We have nothing 
particular to do with him beyond the fact that he was an eye- 
witness of a pretty feat of horsemanship which impressed him 
considerably. 

It was tbe 30th of March, the last day on which the East 
Tytherton advertised a meet 

It was a balmy spring day, though every now and then fihny 
clouds drifted across tbe sun. The gaps in the hedges had 
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been, or were being patched up, and tbe grass began to put on 
its fiesb coat or green. Tennis-courts were being as«duously 
roUed, and cricket-grounds inspected. People said that the 
season was over, that they should rough up their horses, and 
then, some of them at least, went to have a final look at 
hounds. 

Philip Dacre hoped that he might put a pretty finish to his 
season, but did not feel very sanguine when his hounds came 
away from Tagney Coppice ; they hung a good deal in the first 
field or two, and then ^jainmanyearthswere, perforce, left open 
owing to the presence of cubs. But matters mended, and 
hounds chirped along till for twenty minutes they ran merrily. 
Fortune was kind, their fox, which was hot, laid down, they 
pushed him up in a little brake and came away right on top 
of him. 

Captain Harkham had found a plover's nest with one egg in 
the meadow near the Pendleton brook, had noted a queen waap 
and a tortoiseshell butterfly, which latter he decided had hiber- 
nated ; had seen a willow wren, and was waiting patiently in order 
to idendly a bird, which had skimmed round a bend in the biook, 
as an early martin. 

Something brown bustling along under a he(^e just beyond 
the spot he was watching caught his eye, be only saw it for a 
moment before an intervening bush shut it out. 

" A hare," he said. " Almost a rare animal here now a days." 
Then he looked again for bis martin. 

Chirp, chirp, chenup, chemip, silence, a chorus, one deep note, 
one or two impatient squeaks and a fack of hounds streaming 
down the hedge side with their hackles up (only the Captain 
was too far to see them). 

" Gad, it was a fox I " he said. " Poor chap, he's not a minute 
ahead." 

He saw the water fly up into the sunlight, and in another 
moment, with scarcely a pause for a shake, the leading hounds 
were speeding across the meadow beyond. 
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" There's a bridge just atxive I " shouted a voice, and then the 
dull, muffled sound of the hoofs of galloping horses made itself 
cleai above the squelching of others in a muddy lane. 

The Captain turned. Stmight towuds him came a girl in a 
grey habit, on a little black horse which appeared scarcely to rank 
above a pony, save that he came down the meadow with a long 
regular stride, his ears cocked forward, and a general air of 
desperate resolution about him ; his breastplate wag framed in 
white lather. 

Captain Markham noted two gallant spirits a dozen lengths 
behind and then he glanced at the water. 

"Gad I " he said to himself, "it's sixteen feet or more if it's an 
inch, and not a bush of any sort to blind it." Then he looked 
at the girl. 

She sat quite straight, with her hands low down, two gleaming 
black eyes fixed on the water, and the curve of a smile at the 
comers of her mouth. 

" She's a pretty girl, by Jove, but shell be in it for a thousand t " 

There was no sgn of hesitation on the part of either horse or 
rider. 

" Come along, Jack t " the girl cried. 

And Jack came along ; he took three raking strides, gathered 
himself, shot apparently into the air, landed with two feet to spare, 
changed his leg to save coming down, changed it again as soon 
as he got going and went merrily on. 

Then came the men, just as resolute as the girl, for they were 
young soldiers from Silchester. 

" Bin, we shall bathe I " shouted the one in front 

It was rather hard on " Bill " that his pal's horse just dropped 
his hind legs short of the bank, for the jet of water-which flew up 
discounted his mount, he half refused when too late, and in they 
went. Dmsilla heard the splunge made by man and horse, and 
glanced back, there were two of them and a third on the other 
side, so she patted Jack's reeking neck and went sailing on. 

The chase trended away from the bridge for a few minutes, 
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and then the course was changed in a sharp curve, which let up 
the huntsman. 

The beaten fox threaded a hedge, made one more effort and 
was rolled over in the open. 

The stragglers came up hot and happy, and argued as to 
whether it bad been an hour or fifty-five minutes. 

" You've eained this well. Miss Lambert," Dacre sdd, bring- 
ing her the flimsy bit of fur which represented the brush of a 
line dog fox. " By Jove, I never expected to see you this side 
of the brook, it's the deuce of a place, I've been in it twice in 
my time ; that's a wonderful little nag." 

" You'll give him his certificate, I hope," Drusilla said, when 
she had thanked Dacre for the unsavoury memento. 

" Catificate for what ? " 

"The Horse Show." 

"To be sure; he belongs to Pbelan Brady, doesn't he?" 

Drusilla nodded. " Oh, 1 am so glad my last day has been 
so good I " she exclaimed. 

" What became of the soldier men, I saw them going to have 
a shy at the brook?" Dacre asked. 

" I think one got in and the Others stayed to help him out. 
I heard them laughing," Drusilla said. 

So Jack in the Box got his certificate from the Master, and 
Phelan Brady besought Drusilla to ride him in the jumping 
competition at the Horse Show in Silchester open to horses 
hunted with the East Tytherton and neighbouring packs. 

" It must depend upon circumstances, Mr. Brady," Drusilla 
said. " I will manage it if I can." 

Captain Markham made a memmandum of what be called 
the "gallant little horsewoman," in his Field Notes. That 
"she went like steam all through" was all the information 
which the two young ofBcers could give when they had extri- 
cated their horses. 

However it leaked out that the young lady in question was 
Miss Drusilla Lambert of ToUerton, and so the gallant Captain 
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eked out the account of his nmble, with a gnphic descriptioa 
of the sporting incident he had witnessed, and in due course 
it appeared in the Stlciester Era. 

Mrs. Lambert, who was rapidly approaching the nervous 
state when anything like publicity was to be shunned, in per- 
using the only subject of interest to her, which was a wondei- 
ful cure effected by a. quack medicine, caught Dnidlla's name 
in the adjacent column of the paper, read, and was hoiiified. 

" Dnisilla, look at that I " she exclaimed, when her younger 
daughter entered the room with a bundle of towels and kitchen 
cloths which required marking. Drusilla pcked Up Donald and 
sat him on the table, taking tbe newspaper which her mother 
held out. 

" Look at what, Mother ? Oh, I see — ' For nearly forty years 
—to be eiactly cottect thirty-eight — I have suffered excruciat- 
ing pains ' " 

" No, no, about yourself. That any daughter of mine, es- 
pecially at your age, Drusilla, should have demeaned herself by 
becoming notorious in a public journal— oh, really — it's quite 
beyond me " 

"What can I have done. Mother? At any rate I could not 
have done whatever it is younger — aX. the time. Oh, I see t It 
must have been the old gentleman in spectacles. I was so in 
hopes he would stand still, which he did. What does he say ? " 

Drusilla read Captain Markham's flowery account. " I won- 
der if he saw his martin. Mother, I'm so sorry I interfered 
with him ; but you know I have really no idea at present how 
mueh a horse can jump. I believe it is a great deal more than 
is commonly supposed if he knew it himself. Now, Mother, 
what would you have had me to do? Pull up and look at it 
with two officera from Silchester thundering along behind me? 
It was only ignorance. Mother, you must excuse that, and — 
the most wonderful little horse which is afraid of nothing. I 
couldn't let Jack think me a coward, could I, Scottie 7 " 

An upward sweep of her hand along the little dog's coat 
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produced a subdued roar in which a vivid imagination might 
have detected a negative. 

" Jack t My dear Dnisilla, who is the young man whom you 
call by that ^miliar name ? Is it one of these young officers, 
and if so how do you know anything about him 7 I'm afiaid " 
(pathetically) "you have taken advantage of my d^Ioiable 
state, and with no consideration " 

" Jack is a horse, Mother. Mr. Brady's Jack in the Box ; I 
know no officers, and for what I know the two who were out 
are now in bed with rheumatic fever. Ought I to offer to nuise 
them, Mother 7 I led them into mischief, so Captain Maikham 
says. You know rheumatic fever is a terribly painful complaint." 

Mis. Lambert surreptitiously felt her elbows and knees and 
then pressed her wrists alt^nately. 

">I don't say they have got it," Dnisilla went on, " hut one 
went into the water with a terrible splash, but perhaps he lode 
home and got changed." 

" If you had ever had rheumatic fever, Drusilla, you would 
not speak so lightly of it." 

" Have you had it, Mother ? " 

" Not exactly ; but the next thing to it," Mrs. Lambert said, 
again feeling her wrists. 

" But I didn't get in, Mother ; that's the good luck of it." 

"What will the Torkington-Smiths say 7 I only trust this 
won't interfere with Selina's chance." 

" 1 should be so sorry if it did, Mother. The two giils were 
out, but I think they got wrong, somewhere." 

" I do trust it won't happen again, Drusilla." 

" I'll give you my word it won't. Mother, not this season at 
least, and perhaps next — we can't tell, Scottie, what may 
happen, can vre 7 " 

" I feel quite upset, my joints really seem stiff," Mrs. Lambert 
said, reverting to herself. 

" Come out, Mother, it's a lovely day. I will give you an arm, 
and the stiffness will soon go." 
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Mrs. Lambert gazed at the outer world through the window. 
The sunshine, the light fleecy cbuds, Nature's general cheerful- 
ness presented no attractions. 

" I think I win go and lie down instead," she said. 

" Scottie, what is to be done 7 " Drusilla aslced Donald when 
Mrs. Lambert was gone. The little dog looked at her solemnly ; 
she picked him up and hugged him. " Now you must make 
room, or this job won't get done. Nehemiah is right ; it doesn't 
do to sit and think about nothing." 

So Donald curled himself up in the blotch of sunshine which 
reached the faded carpet at a certain spot, and Drusilla hummed 
to herself as she marked the linen. 

Selina came in presently and arranged her papers. 

" I see you have succeeded in making yourself conspicuous, 
Drusilla," she said over her shoukler. 

" So it appears," replied Drusilla. " It would have been worse 
had the assembled multitudes dragged me out of mire and water 
unduly mixed. But Jack's a famous little chap." 

" Jack I " exclaimed Miss Lambert, as ber mother had done, 
partly turning in her chair. " Pray, who may Jack be ? " 

" I don't like that abbreviation, Selina. I don't mean Jack, 
I mean ' pray '. ' Prithee,' though another contraction, is de> 
ddedly prettier. Prithee, sister mine, who may Jack be? I 
have noticed your characters have little sense of the picturesque. 
Jock? Why Jack is Jack, don't say a word — at present; you 
must wait till he wins his prize." 

" I do hope, Drusilla, you have no secret love afiair," Selina 
said, turning sharply round again, and r^aiding ber si^er. 

" Hush 1 " was the reply. " Ask no questions, and you will 
hear no — what's-their-names 7 " 

After that Drusilla remained silent, and busy. 
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" It was a fine bit of Hding, and shows what hands can do. I 
can guarantee she has not been in a show ring before, and she 
never lost her head ; two such different horaes too ; the old 
Fiddler with his raking stride ('twas a pity be knocked those two 
wood blocks off the top of the wall), and then Jack in the Box, 
for all the world like an india-rubber balL I hear old Brady 
refused ^3oo for him." 

Phil Dacre was the speaker, the Horae Show was over, and 
together with the other judges and officials he was partaking of 
refreshment dispensed in the committee tent. 

"She's a good-looking, beany, impretending little girl — I 
wonder what she will turn out ? " remarked one of his colleagues. 
" There wasn't an atom of swagger about her, and when I banded 
her the rosettes, though her eyes gleamed, she patted her 
ioru." 

" Turn out ? " queried Dacre, " Trumps, and don't you for- 
get it. You should hear what the folk up at Tollerton say of 
her. Those sort of people, I mean the villagers, don't make 
mistakes. They tell me she is what you may call good all round. 
I believe she set Torkington -Smith's car going the other day." 

"Yes," Captain Torkington-Smith replied. "That's right; 
we are a bit new to it, and Miss Drusilla on her bicycle passed 
U8 stranded by the roadade. ' Any trouble ? ' she asked. I've 
beard since it means, 'Do you want belpf The first thing 
she did was to look into the petrol tank. Instead of saying 
' You fools, you've got no petrol,' she said, ■ I think you have 
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forgotten to tum the tap securely and the tank has run dry '. 
' How the deuce did you know 7 ' I asked, and she said ' Oh, I 
know that. First petrol, seccvid ignition, if those are both r^ht 
then the fun begins.' To my astonishment (I and my chap 
were feeling rather small), she said she was a certificated driver, 
but she siud it as though it were a matter of course." 

"Well, she is a plucky little — body," said Dacre. "Here's 
luck to her." 

At the time Drusilla was chatting merrily with Pbelan Brady 
as they rode homeward. Jack in the Box carried a red rosette 
on either side of bis bridle for he had been successful in his 
own class and in the final competition between prize-takers. 
The Fiddler wore a blue rosette for second honours in his class, 
and Drusilla herself bad two red and one blue badge on the 
breast of her Uttle grey jacket. 

" It's the blue one I set particular store by," said Phelan. 
" 'Twas a marvel how you got the old horse to do the double at 
twice. Miss Drusilla, he's not used to the ring, and Jack is." 

" He was rather a handful, Mr, Brady. Well, I'm glad I did 
you credit after all your kindness and trouble. I think if I go 
abroad now I shall not disgrace myself." 

Btady pulled up the Fiddler. 

"Go abroad. Miss Dnisillal Go abroad I Whatever do 
you want to go abroad for ? " 

" I don't know that I particularly want to go. But I might 
have to." 

Phelan jogged up to her side again. 

" There's plenty to go abroad," be said, and then was silent. 

The fact was that beneath those badges of success lay a 
short letter from Dick Hartley in which he said that Mr. Field, 
having become used to the idea of bis coming home, and being 
BO much better in health, had come to the conclusion that the 
so<Mier Dick went the sooner he would be back again. An old 
6i«id and neighbour, Mr. Hetherington and his wife, were to 
reside at Albuera during Dick's absence, and Dick's passage in 
19 
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the Black Crescent Company's Andalusia was taken eariy in 
April. There vere many ezpreasions of hopes and plans which 
brought the colour to DnuiUa's &ce; but TAA had a way 
of putting the matter whkh left final decisions in the ^I's 
hands. 

Would he be altered in appearance 1 Would he be changed 
in manner? Drusilla wondered, but all the while a brave 
Uttle, loyal heart said, " No matter, he would be Dick ; " she felt 
sure of that, and without defining so important a &ct she 
felt satisfied. Dick was always considente. 

It has iHubably \xexi a solace to many millions of people to 
believe that the sorrows and troubles of this world are but 
temporary. It has tended to preserve the mental balance for 
generations. In a minor degree the same belief envies people 
to tide over the worries which occur day by day ; something be- 
yond to look to and hope for, even if it never comes. 

At all events Dick's letter, and Dick's plans enabled Drusilla 
to preserve her luttual good-temper ; which after all is a great 
tlung, because it prevents an unnecessary wear and tear in- 
wardly. She refused to at down and think. On the other 
band she found full occupatbn for all her time and thought as 
she went on. A very good plan but requiring energy. 

Mrs. Lambert whined and lamented ; SeUna said unpleasant 
things. 

The latter, much Battered by the invitation, had accompanied 
the Misses Torktngtoo-Smith to the Horse Show in Captun 
Torkington-Smitib's new car, and what was more, they had got 
safely to Silchester. 

When Drunlla appeared, riding the Fiddler in die ring, 
Selinacoold scarce believe her eyes. It is true she joined in the 
applause as each competitor negotiated an obstacle, and ad- 
mired with a ^wdes of envy DrusiUa's couiage when it came 
to her turn ; but it was iriien Captain Toddngton-Smith, irtio 
bad ridden a horse of his own, said, " I believe if Miss Drusilla 
had ridden him. Sir Thconas' wouldn't have knocked the gate 
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down, she's got such perfect hands," Selina no longer enjoyed 
ber day. 

Both Mis. Lambert and Selina in due time went for Drusilla 
at once from difierent points of view. 

Dni^lla was not in a mood to aigue ; argument, even if one 
gets the best of it, is wont to leave a sense of imtation in its train. 
She waited in silence, leaning back in ber chair and pulling 
Donald's soft ears alternately. When the ammunition, so to 
speak, began to &il, and only the dropping shots of half sen- 
tences remained, she counted ten out loud, which rather dis- 
concerted the audience. 

"You see," she said, aftera pause, "it was like this. Mr. 
Brady has lent me his horses to ride, and has taken great pains 
to teadi me how to do it properly. I had promised him to ride 
both the Fiddler and Jack (you remember Jack, Selina ? ) at the 
show, so naturally I had to decline Captain Torkington-Smith's 
offer." 

'''Did Captain Torkington-Smith ask you to ride his horse, 
Drusilla 7 " Selina asked. 

" He certainly did, and as I say, I told him I had already 
promised to ride for Pbelan Brady." 

" How could you do such a thing 7 One man a gentleman 
and the other " 

" Fair play, Selina. I expect Captain Torkington-Smith under- 
stands fair play, though you may not." 

Both Mrs. Lambert and Selina went nagging on, die former 
comparing the girl of the present with the girl of the past ; the 
latter indulging in OHnroon-place remarks ; both vaguely im- 
pressed with the idea that there was an intellectual superiority 
about Drusilla which they had underestimated. 

"Listen to that, Margaret I" exclaimed Dr. Woods to his 
wife, paumng in the open French window of her sitting-room. 

The clock in the church tower at Tollerton struck twehe in 

solemn tones, and at equally divided spacea of time. For many 
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months it had been jumpy, the strokes following one another iit 
uncertain intervals. 

"I thought the clock had gone mad, it struck fifteen an hour 
or so ago, for I counted it. Do h>ok at your hands, John." 

" I know, that's part of it. I hare been engineer's labourer, 
or whatever they call it, and I've come home all the way 
with my hands like this." He held out two black palms. 
" I have been administering the anaesthetics, as you might say, 
holding levers and what not whilst our one and only Uttle 
engineer fitted a fly spindle (I think that's what she called it). 
I couldn't think where she was when she called to me, till I saw 
her &ce looking through the mullions of the tower. Talk about 
operations I She slipped in this here, and that there, all sorts of 
complicated things as they appeared to me, all in order and 
never the wrong one. You should have seen those black eyea 
of hers as she spun the new spindle with its sort of windmill 
thing on it and watched to see if it ran true. And then when 
it was all done and she had thanked me for my help in that pretty 
manner of hers, she said : ' That's a monumental work. Doctor ; 
when you bear the clock you must think of me.' I don't like 
it, Margaret ; there's something the matter. If I thought they 

bad been ' ragging ' her at home, I'd " 

" I don't think Drusilla will do anything foolish," Mrs. Woods 

replied. " Do mind youi hands, John, on the back of that soh." 

" I will. I'm going to wash them, but you know if that little 

girl runs away in a huff it will be like the sun dis^ipeaiing on 

a June day." 

" Drusilla won't run away in a huff, at all events," Mrs. Woods 
asserted; nevertheless she deterniined to seize the first op- 
portunity of a chat with the girl 

" You are generally right, Margaret," said the Doctor. "I 
only wish I could get that poor woman to forget hei nerves 
and accept her responsibilities. Why doesn't she let the girl 
take her proper place, instead of treating her like an inespon- 
sible child 7 " 
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"Don't ask me, John; it's no bult of mine ; if you cannot 
fathom the reason how can I possibly do so ? Now wash your 
hands before the oil is on everything." 

" This will clean up all right ; a mistake won't, Margaiet." 

" Then we must try and not make one. Drusilla is not like 
everybody else. I wonder what her fother was like?" 

" I wonder," the Doctor said, as he left the room with his 
hands still outspread. 

Drusilla made calculations, which were of necessity only 
approximate in results owing to erroneous data, and watched 
the shipping intelligence in the Daify Snail carefiiUy. By 
dint of what she called " working overtime " at many and varied 
occupations she nmnaged, outwardly at least, to preserve bei 
soul in patience. 

In due time it was noted that the A ndalusia arrived at Naples, 
In about ten days Dick would be in England. 

Only three had passed when a column of the paper appeared 
with a heading in large type : — 

" Liner in collision. Loss of life. Five hundred passengers 
in peril" 

Drusilla's heart stood still whilst she read the bare facts that 
the A ndalusia had been in collision off the coast of Corsica. 
Details were not to hand, but the meagre account was eked out 
with probabtUties and possibilities. 

The one fact stared her in the face. Dick was on board 
that vessel. What had happened? Oh I Perhaps at this 
moment — she couldn't bear to think of it. It was early, no 
one else was downstairs, so she ruthlessly tore out the brief 
notice, placed the fragment inside her blouse, refolded the paper 
and went out. It was a bright May morning, but how difler- 
erent everything looked. The spring flowers seemed to with- 
hold their usual message, there was a sadness about the tulips 
as though they bowed their heads in sympathy. A whiff of 
fragrance from a patch of wall-flowers unobtrusively made its 
presence felt. It seemed to say, " Look at us, we have been 
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enabled to tide over our hard times, and here we are ; we don't 
do much, but on momii^ like this we can send out our mes- 
sage of hope, and if folk don't heed it, it is their fault not ours." 
Whether Drusilla so interpreted the message matters not ; she 
gathered a little bunch and took them with her through the 
garden door and across the lane to the iych gate beneath the 
yew-trees. 

Then she seated herself, and Donald sat immediately in front 
of her with his soft dark eyes fixed on her bee. There was 
something unusual in the morning [voceedings — he wondered 
what it was which brought his mistress here. 

Drusilla perused the fragment of the newspaper, and then 
looked up at the grey tower of the church. It certainly said : 
" Don't fret unnecessarily. I have seen many joys and many 
sorrows, some changed placesand some did not ; but everything 
went on just the same." 

After a while the clock struck eight, quite smoothly though 
deliberately, and Drusilla smiled. Donald came a little closer 
and paddled with his fore-feet : things were looking better. 

"I know, Scottie, it's breakfast-time ; but you must wait a 
little, I am going into the church." 

So Donald trotted slowly at his mistress' heels, and sat in 
the porch where the sunshine fell on the inside of the west 
wall, and waited. 

Drusilla went within, quietly closing the south door. 
Whether like King Hezekiah she spread the fragment of news- 
paper on the chancel step I carmot say ; but as the petitioner 
was Drusilla Lambert it is extremely probable. There was 
just the dull, numb feeling of anxiety at her heart when she 
came out; but strong hope had asserted itself. She laced 
Selina at break&st with nothing unusual in her manner. The 
sympathy of Nanny Becker was necessary, seeing that she was 
the only person in the neighbourhood conversant with beta ; 
but there were household duties to be performed, and what 
they were done Mrs. Lambert detained Drusilla. 
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"What is a biiclc-bat, Dnisilla? I have asked Selina and 
she thinks it's another name for a brick ; I don't know how 
it is, but you seem to possess information on all sorts of curious 
matters." 

" Have you been reading the funny columns of the paper. 
Mother ? Is this one of the conundrums of the day? They 
won't have any left for Christmas. A brick-bat is part of a 
brick, a broken piece. A brick is usually nine by three by two 
and a half inches. A brick-bat may be anything." 

" I felt sure you would know, my dear ; that accounts for 
it." 

"For what, Mother?" 

" Well, I see a very eminent medical man writes here and de- 
nounces all medicine ; he says that the patients, male or female, 
should nib themselves alt over with a brick-bat in order to induce 
vigorous circulation, and then of course just there the paper 
is horridly torn, I really must get you to write and remonstrate 
with the agents for sending a paper in such a condition." 

" It would be rather a violent remedy, wouldn't it ? " Dnisilla 
said, trying to conceal a smile. " I would wait a day or so. 
Mother, before trying it, for some other eminent man will 
write and declare the method to be most dangerous, owing to 
the nucrobes and badUi and such things b«ng retained in the 
pores of the brick. You see a dry, new brick will absorb a 
quart of water. Di — I have tried it and it certainly did absorb 
A pint. I know a rough towel is hard enough for me." 

' ' I only mentioned it as a new idea, and I thought there 
might be a difference between a brick and brick-bat," Mrs. 
Lambert said absently. 

" If people who are always taking medicine give it up, I sup- 
pose they want something else to do ; the brick-bat would be 
harmless ; for no one in their senses would use it a second time." 

Unfortunately this raised a discussion on cures, durii^ which 
Dnisilla's patience was most exemplary. If only she could have 
talked to her mother on the subject uppermost in her mind I 
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But, kUs, a person whose one idea was centred on her own 
imaginary ailments was useless and impossible. 

Not so Ann Becker, when later in the morning Dnisilla 
entered the creeper-clad cottage. She saw at once the eager, 
aiudous look on the girl's &ce. The shrewd old woman noticed 
first that something was the matter; second, that there wu 
something staid and womanUke about her which sbe had not 
observed before. 

" What ever is it, dearie ? " she asked, in a tone of such sym- 
pathy that Drualla foi^ht hard to steady her voice. 

" Oh, it's dreadful, Nanny I read that," and she held out the 
scrap of newspaper. 

In another moment she regretted that sbe had not given the 
intelligence by word of mouth for Mrs. Becker had to find her 
"glasses," and having done so deliberately wiped them with the 
comer of her ipton before adjusting them. 

Dnisilla sank into a chair and watched her. 

" The porous nature of the sur&ce of a brick renders it " 

" No, no, the other side — about the ship ! " exclaimed Drusilla. 
" The Andalusia has been in colli^n and Dick was on board t " 

" Lor' bless us I " exclaimed Mrs. Becker, and then she read 
the brief but alarming intelligence. 

For some minutes Arm Becker was flustered. Then sbe 
b^;an to cHng to possibilities. 

"There isn't much said, missie. May be 'twas the folk in 
t'other ship that sufliered. It must be what God pleases." 

" Oh, Nannie, I cannot imagine such a thing pleasing God. 
What harm has Dick done 7 " 

" There's the spoirers, and the hairs of your head against that, 
missie. But when folk gets venturesome th^ sometimes get 
let alone, seemingly to me. These here great ships and things, 
and when they gets tired of them there's these motor-cars and 
balloons, to my mind it's the Tower o' Babel over again." 

" The world can't stand still, Nannie." 

"No, seemily not; but there, I don't believe Mas — Mr. 
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Richard have beoi diownded, that I don't I new saw that there 
candle for nothin' ; and him a layin' in the flaonin mottled all 
over like a bar of soap." 

DrusiUa smiled in spite of her anxiety; there is something 
suppOTtii^ in the strongly expressed convictions of some one 
else. 

"What's this here I wonder about the brick?" Mrs. Becker 
said, with a view to diverting her visitor's thoughts. 

"Oh I that's only some more rubbish about how to Uve for 
ever. I'm sick of it, Nannie, cure, cure, cure, something new 
every day, and — - ■" 

" Well, there, missie, don't take on. I hope I be Idnd- 
bearted after a manner of spealdn', but there's them whom a 
horsewhip 'd benefit, and that's truth — poor things." 

The last words were calcukted to show the real tendency of 
the good woman's thoughts, as well as to qualify the stiei^b of 
her remarks. Then they went back to Dick and his danger ; 
DrusiUa bringing out levery pcnnt of her annety, and Ann 
Becker bringing in verdicts of " Not Proven." 

" Now it's like this, Miss DrusiUa." The old woman dabbed 
at the comer of her eye with her apron to prevent something 
flopjnng on her lap. "The old gentleman in one of his 
tantrums hits Master Richard and sends him off. Where's my 
candle then ? Well, here ; he makes a friend on the road, and 
another, God bless him, lends him the money tie wants. He 
goes to this here outlandish place and like Joseph is very much 
took up with ; then when all is well started he comes back. 
The candle's right enough so far, any way. If the ship and 
all is sunk I can't see no sense in it, it spoils it all." 

Drusilla's sense of humour was sorely tried, but she said 
gravely enough :— 

"Such things do happen. If I only knew." 

" If we knew, missie, there wouldn't be half the troubles 
about. We don't, but — the Almighty's very good though I say 
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" I don't know why you shouldn't say it, Nanny." 

A desultoiy talk, now with fears as the subject, now with 
hopes rising, probably did them both good. Their interests 
were in unison. But the hug which they gare one another at 
parting, and the tears evident but forced bravely back on either 
side testified to an anxiety which no arguments could dislodge. 

DrusiUa did not know exactly why she made ber way to 
Dick's workshop, and let herself in. The chaos of seven 
months ago had been reduced to order. " A dean shop means 
no work," was clear enough. The place appeared lonely 
though filled with reminiscences. Oonaid sniffed and snuffled 
in every likely [dace in vain. 

"Scottie, I can't stay here, I shall be suffocated," Drusilla 
said to him, and so they went out, down by the mill, and into 
the meadows beyond. Nature was bright and cheerful enough. 
The mill clacked methodically, and the water floused out from 
the wheel, eager to meet the cross-stream below ; the swallows 
skimmed and dipped for invisible insects ; warblers vied with 
one another in the willows, the bees in Collins' garden were 
preparing to swarm. A mowing-machine somewhere in the 
neighbourhood played the accompaniment. Everything seemed 
happy and free from care except the girl in her short serge 
skirt, ber white blouse, and sailor hat with a scarlet ribbon. 
And yet her dark eyes though lookii^ a good deal inwardly 
took in some of the good things. "Are ye not much better 
than they ? " " Yes, I could believe that — if I only knew." 

Drusilla seated herself between the two willows where she 
had first seen Dick. How long ago it seemed. She was over 
yonder. The old branch in mid-stream was gone, and the 
temporary refuge of the well-remembered trout was gone also. 
The shallow had altered considerably, but the stream ran on as 
usual. Here and there a trout made a bulge and ring on the 
surface just below, when the martins and swallows gave faim 
a chance. " There are more than there were," Drusilla thought. 
She sat with her knees tucked up, and her hands clasped round 
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them, and Donald sat close beside her with his little black india- 
rubber nose waggling inquiringly. 

Presently a water rat swam noiselessly under the opposite bank, 
mounted a patch of fresh-cut weeds, sat up and performed his 
toilet on his smooth, round, otter-like head. 

Donald saw him and rose cautiously to his feet, his little 
black ears erect, and bis lips parted so that a pink tongue might 
swiftly moisten them. 

DrusiUa's aim went round him. 

" No, Scottie, DO ; there is enough trouble to-day, there must 
be no more," she said aloud. " He does no harm, he is just 
going to have his dinner off that water celery. How does he 
come out of the water as dry aa that ? When you come out 

you are like a mop, and deluge " 

-"Flc^" the rat disappeared, Donald looked quickly behind 
him, and wrenched himself tree liom Drusilla's restraining aim. 
Sbe looked behind her too. 

A tall youth with a bronte smilbg face, clad in a blue serge 
suit, and Panama hat. 

In a moment Dnisilk was on ber feet 

"Dickl Oh, Dick) Thank God I" she exclaimed, and 
threw herself into his outstretched arms. 
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A FEW moments of silence followed before re-action came. 
Dnisilla spoke first 

" And you are safe, really safe, Dick ? " 

" It looks very like it, doesn't it, little woman ? And I am 
glad to say the latest account reports very little damage to the 
^p ; the other vessel suffered most ; it must have been a thick 
night," Dick replied. 

" Oh, I am glad, so glad I Dick, I was selfish, I only ^thought 
of you — and myself." She clutched his arm tightly. " How 
did you get here so soon ? " 

" That is the stoiy, Dm, that I have got to tell. Let us sit 
down here in the old spot where I saw you first ; you came round 
that withey bed dressed just as you are now, but you have grown 
into a little woman notwithstanding this," he passed his hand 
fondly over the length of glossy hair and let it fall tress by tiess 
through his fingers. " I thought I must look at the spot as I 
came along." 

" And I came here, Dick (Oh, I fdt so wretched I) for— for the 
same reason. Dear old Nanny declared you were all right, but 
I didn't ktuno." 

"How delightfully English it is I" be exclaimed. "Dru, I 
should never make a colonial." 

" I think you would make anything, IHck," she replied, nest- 
ling close to him with her head against his shoul(ter. " You 
haven't told me why you are here so soon." 
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The; were seated on the bank of the stream, Dick with one 
arm round Dnisilla, and his spare hand rubbing Donald's head 
and pulling his soft ears. 

" It's rather a sad tale. Dm, for I left my employer in much 
better health ; but at Naples a telegram awaited me in which 
Mi. Hetherington, his Mend, said Mr. Field expired quite 
suddenly of heart failure, and u^ed me to go on overland and 
interview Messrs. Richardson and Davis in Lincoln's Inn, to 
whom a cable had been sent," 

" Ob, Dick, how sad ! I was quite fond of Mr. Field for his 
kindness to you. My poor boy, I know you must feel it" 

She raised her head and looked up into his bronzed face ; 
naturally he bent his head and kissed her. 

" I know all about your warm little heart, Dnisilla. I wish you 
might have seen htm for he knew all about you. The worst of 
it is, I must get back as soon as it can be managed. Drusilkt, I 
can't possibly go without you. Will you come ? " 

He looked anxiously at her bee upturned towards his. The 
natural colouring deepened to a rosy flush, but the dark eyes 
gave her answer before she spoke. 

" Of course I will, Dick, if — if you will take me. I have done 
my best to be ready ; I'm so aiiaid — but Dick, I'm economical 
— you know it." 

His faced beamed as he sealed the compact 

"Now, I'll tell you. If your economy should fiul by any 
accident it need not spell ruin. My Httle sweetheart, Mr. field 
has left me everything ; the large estate at Albueia, close to 
Adelaide, and something like jf 300,000 besides." 

"Dick I Then dear old Nanny and her nlver spoon are 
rightl" 

"Certainly. There is no denying it after what you have 



" Do be serious, Dick." 

" I am, sweetheart, serious and solemn." His arm tightened 
found her waist. 
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"Aie you goit^ up there?!" she asked, nodding across the 
Btieam in the direction of the Grange. 

" I can't veiy well do that, Dm. I told my father I should 
not return until be apologised for striking me. He has not 
done so." 

"But how could he, if he didn't know whae you were?" 
Dnisilla asked. 

" I think be might have found out if he had wanted to. I 
don't bear the least malice, but " 

" He certainly might have stopped the malicious nunours, 
Dick. I feel sure be was aware of them. You were a spend- 
thrift, and all sorts of bad things, and then you tampered with a 
cheque, so one person says. Oh, Dick, I found it so bard not 
to fight your battles t Mr. Dacre said it was all rubtnsh, and 
stuck to it He has been very nice to me." 

"That's right," said Dick, with a plan in his mind. " Will 
your mother consent 1 " 

" I'm afraid Mother is under the thumb of the newsmongers. 
Too-good, who is nottiing but a gossiping old woman to my 
mind, has her ear ; besides that she is tn such a state of nerves 
that there is no saying what she might say or do." 

" Then, my Dmsilla, let us get married first, and ask leave 
afterwards. We will go to Australia, arrange the o&irs out 
there, sell the estate, which I am enjoined to do if I wish it, come 
back in three or four months and then try and settle the family 
difficulties. If I can't go to my father's house we can ask him 
to imrs. What do you say ? " 

" It's all rather sudden, Dick, though I have been prepared 
to a certain extent Give me a little time." 

"Rte distant sound of Tollerton clock strikit^ twelve came 
down the westerly wind. 

" Hullo I " Dick Hardey exclaimed, ~" the jumps are gcaie I 
Did you turn up another spindle, Dm 7 Where's my talisnian? 
Look here." 

From his breast-pocket he drew the spindle vbkb be hid 
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taken with him and held it up. " It was all I had — for a time, 
but it did me the best of turns, Dni. Poor Field criticised it 
many a time." 

" Poor man," said Dnisilla, and to Dick Hartley her voice 
sounded very soft. 

" Dick," she said, after one of those unspeakable pauses, which 
occur to temporarily satisfied beings, "Dick, we can't uke 
Donald. He has been my great, my truest friend, my solace, 
because be was a sort of part of you." 

" Still always thinking of some one else, Dru I It's nice to find 
you just the same." 

" No ; I cannot think as I should like to of those who dis- 
paraged you, I have plenty of dislikes, but Donald — — " 

" We certainly could take him, but we should not be able to 
smuggle him back. Couldn't we leave him with some one for~- 
just three months ? What do you say, old man ? " 

Donald, who had been waiting his turn with a mixture of 
patiraice and contentment, slowly opened his mouth and uttered 
his yawn<like roar. 

Dnisilla, whose mind had been travelling over possibilities, 
looked up quickly. 

" Silas Tremblin," she said. " You recollect Silas, he's de- 
voted to Scottie." 

"Slaslet it be," replied Dick, knowing there wereothermoie 
serious difficulties to overcome. " Having got your consent, 
my Dnisilla, everything else must follow as best it can. The 
first thing, little woman, is to safeguard you. Do you like Mrs. 
Dacre?" 

" She has always been most kind, only I have not seen much 
of her." 

" Would you mind being under her care till — till we are 
married?" 

The fiusb spread itself once more, and Dick Hartley thought 
what a beautiful face it was. 

"Mind?" she said presently. " I shall mind nothing — for 
you, Dick." 
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There was an inteilude, and then Dick Hartley said : " I've 
got a motor-caiin the lane two fields away, I want you to come 
with me," 

There was a startled gleam in Dnisilla's eyes as she looked 
up at him. 

" Don't be alanned, Dm. I'm not going to carry you off 
without notice. I want you to come and look at Beechwood 
Manor, it's been unlet, as you know, a long time, and now I 
hear it is for sale. I want youi opinion. I brought some lunch 
in the car, on spec." 

" What a number of things you seem to have thought of, 
Dick." 

" It's a. longish voyage, and there were forty-eight hours in 
the train. All depended on one thing, and now I have that, 
the rest will fit in." 

So they crossed the meadows together, with Donald solving the 
question of which he Uked best by taldng strenuous ezerciae 
irrespective of them both. 



" Nanny, he is alive and well, and I hare seen him. He is 
coming to see you later when no one is about, mid he will tell 
you — all." 

Mrs. Becker observed the girl's radiant face in silence, then 
she smiled. 

" There wasn't much amiss with my candle after all. I'll 
wait, missie, but there won't be much to tell, I iancy." 

Dnisilla's confusion was buried in a desperate hug, and tafud 
flight down the garden path. How high the tulips seemed to 
hold their heads at the Rectory Cottage I 

But, alas, the social element within was not in accordance 
with Drusilla's high-strung nerves. It appeared that the Hart- 
leys had returned to the Grange, really all the better for their 
sojourn abroad. The Colonel, however, bad found much to 
deprecate, and had given Mr. Nethersole to understand that 
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the vorld, or its inhabitants at least, were utterly untrustworthy, 
and if he doubted the &ct. he had better try for himself. 

Mr. Nethersole took these ex[vessions of want of confidence 
asasort oftext, and discoursed upon it to Mrs. Lambert over 
tea and buttered toast. The good lady still took some interest 
in gosap, and durii^ the evening meal gave it as her opinion 
that Colonel Hartley had been cruelly deserted by his son, just 
as advancing years necessitated his company and assistance, 
and seemingly agreed with the Psalmist that it was the duty of 
Evil to hunt so wicked a person and overthrow him. 

Drusilla smiled at the thought of Dick's cbeeiy, bronzed &ce, 
and how Evil had, to all appearance, been " run out of scent." 
Nevertheless, her bristles went up after the manner of Donald's 
when Too-good was announced, and she said to herself :— 

"Very good; arguments would be useless. Ill fight no 
battles. If they only knew t But they don't, and as &r as I 
am concerned they shall not." When Drusilla made up her 
mind to a thing she stuck to it. So she said no word aloud, 
but smiled again at intervals. Dr. Woo^' prescription should 
be tried. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Though univemty generations of Fellows of St. Olave's had 
passed away ioto collie livings, and the invitations to visit 
many of them in theii new spheres were both numerous and 
hearty, Geo^e Osborne was a difficult man to move from his 
beloved Oxford. When be did go away it waa osually to take 
a trip abroad. However the Rector of Tollerton asked his old 
friend to come down for a week-end (not fbrgetttng to put a 
sermon in his pocket) and George Osborne accepted and came. 

" You won't forget that the service is at three o'clock, and 
that I am depending on you to preach a sermon for me," the 
Rector said, as he busded about bis study, preparatory to going 
forth to a class for lads and young men. 

Osborne, from the depths of an arm-chair, signiiied that be 
understood. He bad made a good luncheon, and the glass or 
so of the old college brown sherry, which senior members of 
St. Olave's were permitted to purchase, had left him endued 
with a spirit of contentment which ahnost amounted to drown- 
ness. 

First of all he meditated on the probable unsuitability of his 
sennon to the vUlage audience, supplemented though it might 
be by a party from the " big house ; " from that he passed to 
the hour of three o'clock as a time when the human intelligence 
might be expected to be at its lowest after the Sunday dinner. 
The text was right enotigh, and from it practical conclusicms 
might be drawn suitable to any congregation, but he couldn't 
recollect clearly the occa»on for which it had been wiitteo; 
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tben he wandered away to St. Paul himself, the writer of that 
letter to the Romans which contained the text, and wondered if, 
dicumstances pennitting, he would have made a good " head 
of a college." From thence he travelled to the original Greek 
and the force of ^ in composition. There he stuck on a beloved 
theme, and for a time the world went on without him. 

A clear blue sky, the leaves of trees that were motionless, 
tiny bodies with outstretched curved wings swooping high up in 
the air, and sunshine bathing distant trees seen through a window 
which faced the east suddenly dawned on him. It was a mar- 
vellously perfect day. Why sit amongst bricks and mortar when 
the blue dome was spreading its curves in invitation 7 He 
stepped forth firom a doorway which gave passage to the garden 
to be greeted by the perfume of ten-week stocks and mignonette, 
passed slowly between the espaliers with his bands behind him 
beneath his coat-tails, and strolled along neseio quid meditans, 
but any way totus in tllii. Taking his thoughts generally, be 
was aciuiowledging that the Book of Nature was a wondrous 
work. 

A standard rose-tree arrested his steps, and he stood before it 
in bis bird-like attitude for several seconds, contemplating the 
perfectiotu of one expanded blossom with its satellites of buds 
in various stages of succession. 

Suddenly he pecked downwards with bis pointed nose, inhaled 
the fragrance and then stood erect. Had there been a spectator 
it might bave been supposed that he was abavX. to crow. He 
did not, be moved slowly on. Some beehives, each with a busy 
monarchy of its own, and a stream of workers plying between 
the rows of broad beans or distant clover fields and their homes 
would have caused another halt, but one heavily laden bee 
bumped against the wanderer, and proceeded to resent the 
intrusion and blame the dreamer, so the man of learning passed 
quickly on, to meditate, opposite a fine delphinium with tall 
■pkes of brilliant blue, on the evil results of acting upon im- 
pulse. 
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A red-brick wall, mellowed by time, flanked the garden on 
George Osborne's left ; about fifty yards away was a house ; a 
little farther on the wall made a right angle still on the lel^ hand. 
Here was Nehemiah's weed heap, partially burnt out, but still 
smouldering. The old man bad been right ; the wind was from 
the west, the weather settled. " 'Twould do no barm to no 
one," he had said on the Saturday night. 

Now what is the attraction of a fire of that kind which makes 
it impossible to pass it by unnoticed? 

If it is in the vigorous stage one pauses to see the crackling 
rush of flame, and when the vigour slackens one watches the 
smoke as it gradually thickens until a fresh burst of flame leaps 
forth at another spot. If matters have come nearly to a stand- 
still who can resist rendering assistance by the judicious applica- 
tion of a walking stick? When one has gone one's way there 
is many a backward glance, "just to see how things are going 
on," until some curve or inequality hides the smoke from view. 

The Senior Tutor of St. Olave's paused and contemplated 
the weed heap with his head on one dde, as if to bring his 
right eye to bear on an interesting curiosity. The (ire had 
died down, leaving a hollow on the western side ; a thin vapour, 
more like steam than smoke, emanated ftom the summit which 
still preserved its dome-like shape owing to the presence beneath 
of sundry stumps of cabbages and Brussels sprouts. The actual 
roof consisting mainly of cabbage refuse or grounsel and other 
green weeds was scorched and partly dry, whilst round the 
crater itself was a fringe of more inflammable matter which 
only needed contact with the hot embers below to resoscitate 
combustive vigour. George Osborne withdrew bis hands from 
beneath his coat-tails and looked round for a stick. 

" A ram caught in a thicket by its horns," he muttered to 
the universe in general, and stepped aside to one of a bundle 
of kidney-bean sticks which Nehemiah had placed against the 
wall in readiness for Monday's work. Armed with this weapon 
the Senior Tutor gently detached the edges of the crater until 
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they fell within ; then he paused, stuck the stick in the ground, 
restored his hands to their shelter beneath his coat-tails and 
awaited results. The filmy smoke increased, growing denser 
each moment, until a soft yellow column arose. The air was 
still, but possibly the heat created a draught. 

" Ah I " exclaimed the watcher as a flicker of flame appeared, 
died away, and commenced again ; there was a crackling sound, 
something combustible had succumbed to the heat, and a 
tongue of fire caused a hissing in the roof. 

Armed with his stick the Rev. George Osborne turned the 
unconsumed portion over the burning crater with a curious 
feeling of satisfaction at results, and fell to wondering how 
soon the two or three fat cabbage leaves on top would yield to 
treatment. 

The chimes in the church tower had begun and ceased un> 
noticed, the five minute priest bell had taken their [dace and 
done its work, but still the man of learning stood in his bird-like 
position and watched. The dome was slowly settling down, 
little patches of grounsel blackened and fell within ; each time 
the smoke grew denser as it rose in a vertical column, but the 
cabbage leaves though they wrinkled and changed colour to a 
brownish orange remained virtually intact. 

Save for the chirp of sparrows in the creepers on the bouse 
there was a drowsy silence. The Senior Tutor bad fo^otten 
time and place. 

He stood and watched without moving. 

" Won't you be late ? " inquired a voice behind him. 

The Rev. George Osborne turned slowly round, and then he 
smiled at what be saw. He didn't see it at first because he 
looked to right and left upon the gravel path. Then be raised 
his eyes to the top of the wall above him. 

It was a vision which took him back to other sunny times in 
Spain, and had he been more romantic he would have associated 
with it the tinkling of guitars. 

Framed partially between two white hands, with elbows rest- 
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ing on the top of the wall, was the &ce of a girl ; though grave 
there was the sparkle of mirth, ktent mirth, about it, and two 
dark eyes seemed to gleam from the shadow of the endicling 
bands ; a moutb there was which had he not been surprised 
would have recalled to the Senior Tutor one of the rosebuds on 
the standard yonder. That she was young, though older than 
she looked, was evinced by the mass of black-brown hair which, 
gathered by a scarlet ribbon at the back of the head, fell to ber 
waist. 

" Won't you be late ? " she asked. 
" I don't know ; have the bells gone yet? " 
" Gone I Yes, they may have gone for all they will ring 
again to-day. What are you trying to do? I looked over 
thinking I should catch Nehemiah Sabbath breaking. I saw 
the smoke. No; that's not true, I mean about Nehemiah; 
I knew he would be in church. I wondered, and then I 
climbed up here. Do you ever wonder?" 

The Rev. George Osborne gazed upwards after the manner 
of a watchful hen when the shadow of some bird on the wing 
passes over her brood. 

" Yes ; I've been wondering bow long green cabbage takes 
to bum ; do you happen to know? " he said, his features soften- 
ing into an incipient smile. 

"I know how long it takes to boil. Do you, Mr, George 
Osborne ? " 

" You have the advantage of me." 

"It's only the height which gives it; but you ought to go" 
(there was a slight stress on the last word hardly poceptible 
but for the twinkle in the eyes) ; " poor Uncle will be in such a 
fidget. Ah I I told you so ; here comes Adonijah Tremblin, 
the latest addition to the choir, with a voice like a handsaw. 
Runl" 

"Let me see; who was Adonijah?" Mi. Osbome queried; 
he looked up. 
The girl was gone. 
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" Please, sir, the Rector says will you come. They're b^;in- 
ning the hymn before the sermon." 

Adonjjah gasped the message with his EurpHce fluttering be- 
hind him. The Senior Tutor hurried hatless through the gate 
in the wall and across to the churchyard, but as he went, from 
force of habit he puzzled over a thing he couldn't recollect. 
" Adonijah? Ah, to be sure, the son of Haggith," be said just 
as he reached the vestiy door. 

Meanwhile the Rector conducting the service in the church 
grew anxious. There was no agn of George Osboine and be 
had brought no sermon of his own. He waited three minutes, 
before he entered the church, in vain. The Psalms, the Lessons, 
the Canticles seemed to pass with unusual rapidity; frequent 
glances at the vestiy door gave no ray of hope. At last the hymn 
before the sermon had to be given out. The Rector paused 
whilst he sought one with eight verses. It was not on the pro- 
gramme, and the orguiist looked round in doubt ; whereupon the 
Rector gave out the number again, and plucking Adonijah 
Tremblin by the surplice bade him "run out and find Mr, 
Osborne." 

Adonijah went forth, and all the other members of the choir 
stared at him. As a consequence the start of the hymn was 
hardly a success. The Rector, notwithstanding his anxiety, re- 
collected the day when for the first time in their light boat he and 
the other members of the St Olave's eight were pushed forth 
from the raft and ordered to paddle ; how well he remembered, 
as though but yesterday, the plunge of the oais almost to the 
buttons on the bow side. 

The last verse was begun, and the first line nearly finished 
when the Rector breathed again. The sound was unmistakable ; 
his fiiend George Osborne had blown his nose in the vestiy. 

Nehemiah Tremblin from his seat opposite the south door 
saw the choir-boy run by, and noted a column of thick yeUowisb 
■moke rising above the rectory wall. " That there green tack 
bev ketched to rights," be thought, but as he looked a second 
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time a girl in & sailor hat with her dark hair tied widi a gcatlet 
ribbon passed quietly in and took the first vacant seat. 

" Whatever hev brought missie 1 " he queried mentally. 

The Rev. George Osborne was a man who did things deliber- 
ately in emergencies. If he were later than he should have 
been, unseemly hurry now would not mend matters. He put 
on his surplice and master's hood deliberately, and even went 
so far as to see that the fringed ends of his stole bung 
equally on either side. The hymn had come to a conclusion, 
but the organist filled the interval which occuned with a soft 
voluntary. 

The Senior Tutor trumpeted again, sorely trying the risible 
faculties of the choir-boys, and emerged from the vestry, 
apparently closely studying the pattern of the tiles of the cbancel 
floor, but in reality wrapped in the contentment of havir^ 
recollected that Adonijah was the son of Haggith. Then he 
ascended the pulpit and the congregation knelt. 

A few seconds later the preacher's hand stole to his pocket ; 
it was empty ; he recollected that he had left his sermon on the 
floor of the Rector's study. 

He resisted the impulse to trumpet once more, and gazed 
round the church with something approachii^ the dawn of a 
smile playing roimd the comers of his mouth. He noticed the 
five well-dressed ladies in what he presumed was the Squire's 
pew ; the two or three tows of yokels in the neighbourhood of 
the tower, a score of village maids and matrons, some of them 
with sleep-dispelUng bunches of rosemary or other scented 
herbs upon their laps ; Nehemiah Tiemblin, prominent in his 
suit of black, with the expression of an unbiassed judge, or 
unimpeachable umpire on his face, and then, close to the south 
door, immediately behind the Rectory servants, the dark, 
expectant and intelligent countenance that a short time before 
had gazed at him from the top of the garden wall. 

Now, as a lecturer, though, as has been said, not always a 
successful one, the Rev. Oabome had an eye for an intelligent 
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&ce, and it had often been declared that be lectured to those 
who knew, rather than to those who did not. 

Perhaps it was so now. Through a south window, as yet 
unfilled with stained glass, he caught sight of a slowly rising 
column of smoke. His mind, suddenly concentrating itself on 
the matter in hand, was made up ; a soft and kindly expression 
smoothed out the rugged characteristics of his &ce, and in a 
surprisingly mebdious voice he said, facing slightly towards the 
south porch : " If you turn to St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
and note the twelfth chapter and the twenty-first verse, you 
will find that he gave to Christian men and women this in- 
junction : ' Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.' " 

It was but natural that a tribute should first be paid to the 
Great Apostle, and the preacher would dearly have loved to 
dwell on the force of the original Greek word translated 
"overcome," but he didn't, he simply alluded to human 
capabilities for good and evil, the forces at work on either side, 
and then he brought in the simile of the burning weed heap — 
habits that would bum easily, evU influences which took time 
to eradicate, and the necessity of fostering the flame of good 
which overcame the evil. 

It is quite possible that the discourse partook of the character 
of a lecture rather than a sennon, there was neither gesture nor 
impassioned eloquence, but there wasa force in the well-chosen 
words which enlisted the attention of the audience, and when 
the conclusion came, at the end of nineteen minutes, there was 
in some the unusual feeling of regret. 
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" Vou gave roe a flight, Osborne. I had got no setmon," the 
Rector said when the choir had been dismissed. " By the way, 
I didn't know you preached extempore." 

" Necessity is supposed to be the mother of invention ; I 
don't quite know why," his fiiend replied, as he hmig up his 
suiplice. " There are many instances which I could enumerate ; 
Watts, Stevenson, Marcom, and a host of others with whom 
necessity had little to do ; but I presume there are exceptiotis, 
for like you I had left my sennon in your study." 

" Weil, it was an excellent sermon, Osbome. Now if you 
will find your way back I will join you before long. I must 
see a sick parishioner." 

" It was the burning wood heap that made me late, so I had 
to make it pay the penalty," Osbome said; and the rector 
thought as he hurried away that some day the common room 
of St. Olave's might find amusement in the e^asode. 

Adjacent to the spot where the yew-trees spread their 

branches over the lych gate, filtered the westering sunshine, 

and cast long pointed shadows on the green mounds and grey 

headstones, a quaint inscription caught the Senior Tutor's eye ; 

the deep-cut letters bad stood well the test of time : — 

Beneath thia stone 

Lies Thomaa Hone, 

Till Judgment Day 

This Spoes hii own. 

1786. 
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Wth bead on one side the Rev. George Osborne cootem- 
plated it. What manner of man was Thomas Hone, he 
wondered ; and then fell to consideiing the possibility of len* 
dering the inscription into Greek Iambics. 

Nehemiah Tremblin paused as he passed. 

" He kep' a school, sir. My grandbtber got what Urmn' be 
bad tbeie, and he was Parish Clerk. Twas different in them 
days," he said, nodding his head slowly towards the monument. 

" He seems to have been a poet, too," the Senior Tutor re- 
marked, thinking that the Greek rendering could not be very 
literal. 

" He bad that stone wrote on twenty years or more afore he 
died, and used to walk down his tnt of a garden every day to 
look at it. A queer man I expec'. Them lamed sort mostly 
are, but " (as an afterthought), " that there fire as you spoke of 
in the sannin was made to rights. The Rector, he hurries them 
things unnatural. You'll excuse me sir, but I've been sexton 
here forty years come the time, and you're the first I've heard 
preach without a book; you done it well, sir, too, wonnerful 
weU." 

The Rev. George Osborne accepted the compliment and 
simply nodded his head, but though bis face preserved its gravity 
the comers of bis mouth wrinkled into sundry little curves. Just 
at that moment the organ pealed out in a maimer which ap- 
peared to completely fill the empty church bard by ; few would 
have believed, certainty not the Senior Tutor of St. Olave's, 
that it was the same instrument which had been used during 
the service. Osbome was not, strictly speaking, a musical man, 
but he was prone to acknowledge that certain forms of music 
appealed to him in a strange way which gathered stray thoughts 
and wove them into a mental fabric which astonished himself. 
He could tell at this moment that the performer was not the 
organist who bad officiated during the service ; the music 
arrested bim, took him up, as it were, and carried him away. 
He was unaware that Spohi was the composer as the beautiful 
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rendering of " How lovely are thy dwellings fail " stole out into 
the June evening. He forgot the late Thomas Hone, and 
stood and listened with his head on one side, like a dog irtio 
thinks he has beard his master's footstep. Nehemiah TrembUn 
stood and listened also. 

"That's missie," the latter said presently in a low voice. 

" Missie ? " 

" Ves ; Miss Drusilla, the Rector's niece, she's wonnerfiil 
with that there orgin, seems to make it most alive, praps if you 
wait a bid she'll sing ; sometimes she do and sometimes she 
don't, lor', when she does she makes me sort er think of angels, 
and yet betimes she's that mischieful it's more like devils, only 
there's no gainsaying her, and that's the truth." 

Nehemiah, however, mindful of his tea, went his way, hut the 
Rev. George Osborne seated himself on a convenient stone in 
the shadow of the yew-trees, and with his elbows on his knees, 
his head upon his hands and his eyes upon Thomas Hone's 
epitaph, listened and allowed his thoughts to wander at their 
own sweet will. From Spohr there was B transition to Mendels- 
sohn, and it pleased Miss Dnisilla Lambert to sing, " Oh, for 
the wings of a dove." 

The Rev. George Osborne was scarcely fitted to judge of the 
qualities of a rich soprano voice, it would probably be better a 
year or two hence, but its sympathy touched him as he listened 
to the yearning, plaintive rendering, with all the delicate light 
and shadow of the accompaniment. 

Was it possible that this performer could be the giil whose 
radiant face had appeared to him and whose voice had warned 
him that he would be late. " And remain there for ever at 
rest " ; it seemed the personification of a plaintive aspiiatton 
gradually merging itself into realisation. 

There was no pause, simply a deft modulation to change the 
key, and Tosti's " Goodbye " was sung with such intenningled 
passion and pathos that the listener rose, blew his nose softly, 
and stole to the church porch, treading carefully upoc the grus 
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as he went. He stepped lunselessly in and leant against the 
jamb of the dooT. It was true ; it was the same girl with bet 
sailor hat tipped slightly backwaid, and the daik hair with its 
scarlet snood reaching below the stool on which she sat. He 
watched every movement of the slim rounded figure, he saw the 
little foot with its patent leather shoe steal uneiringly over the - 
pedals, and he marvelled as he listened, unseen as he thought. 

But he reckoned without the looking-glass which was in front 
of the girl She made no sign, held out the last notes to the 
full, and played the concluding chords as though her heart 
were broken. Then came the change. 

A youth with signs of imbecility in a fixed grin had been 
heaving up and down slowly at the end of the bellows handle ; 
suddenly he was galvanised into life, and made desperate 
plunges as he watched the indicator at the back of the organ, 
he swept back his heavy forelock and mopped his face, for be 
knew that a fiulure of supply would mean no fee. 

The full power of the organ burst forth into Elgar's March, 
" Pomp and CircEmstance," and the lanky youth at the back 
evidently had his work cut out to meet the requirements of 
supply and demand. 

The Rev. George Osborne, fascinated by the movements of 
tbe girl, who with hands and feet fully occupied slid about 
upon the organ-stool in order to reach various accessories, bad 
just commenced to tonsider " how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth," when the end came so suddenly, so abruptly, as to 
startle him. The echoes rung in the roof, the bel&y, the 
chancel, the vibradons of the air distinctly audible, and then 
from amidst it all there issued a pianissimo, trickling scherso, 
gradually gathering power, but retaining its delicacy as the 
volume increased. The Rev. George Osborne's right foot 
unconsciously rose and fell to tbe fascinating six-eight time, 
his sedate nature received a shock when he felt an unwonted 
inclination to caper, and a doubt passed his mind as to whether, 
stricUy speaking, this was ecdesjasdcal music. . Had he seen the 
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girl's face which was watching him in the looking-glass, he would 
have noticed the tips parted in a radiant smile ; had he seen the 
reflection of his own tace he would have been sware he was 
smiling also. The melody rippled and fiigued to its climax, and 
then it rippled and fiigued back again, till it died away as it had 
begun. A few ban of the National Anthem, a jingle of keys, and 
the instrument was closed and locked. 

The youth mopped bis fece with a crimson handkerchief, 
pulled bis forelock as the giil held out something to bim, and 
departed. The Rev. George Osborne moved silently out into 
the churchyard. Had he remained be might have been surprised 
to see the girl kneel for some seconds on the chancet step ere 
she issued from the chancel door. Hard by Thomas Hone's 
monumental stone she overtook the Rev. George Osborne. 

"They call that quaint," she said, pointing to the inscription, 
and looking up at him with a semi-defiant flash in her dark eyes, 
" I call it an emblem of narrow-minded selfishness." 

Osborne's bead turned on one dde as be regarded ber. 
" You prefer the rest in the wilderness ? " 

" No," she said. " Not the place, but the idea of for ever at 
rest. Here there is the notion of interruption, — eviction. ' Till 
judgment day this spot's his own.' I've been burning my 
rubbish," she added, nodding hei head backwards. " You up- 
set my balance, whatever that might have been." 

"I did?" 

"Yes. I've never heard a sermon before like that." 

The dark eyes clouded a little, then they brightened. " I 
must give you this," she said, detaching a rosebud from ha 
white silk blouse. "Let me put it in your buttonhole." 

The Senior Tutor was unresisting, such a thing had not 
happened to him for nearly thit^ years ; he looked down at tbe 
flower and the white fingers that arranged it, with a comic ex- 
pression. Mtss Dnisilla Lambert roust have had some instinctive 
knowledge of physiognomy — she felt quite at hcwne with this 
grave-looking man. 
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" Are you musical ? " she asked. " I don't mean a musidan, 
I scarcely think you are that; but does music — annoy you?" 

" Certainly not ; not such music as that." He spoke as if 
thinking aloud. 

She whistled softly the opening bois of the scherzo, looking 
smilingly up at him. 

"Ah, yes, what was that?" he asked. "It hardly sounded 
strictly ecclesiastical" 

" Not ! " she exclaimed. " Don't you know the movement in 
Handel's Coronation Anthem? I have always been told it is a 
fepresentation of David dandi^ before the Aik." 

" Um," said the Rev. George Osborne, looking down into the 
girl's eyes. There was something reproachful in the look, at 
least Drusilla thought so. She clasped his ann with both hei 
hands and said softly : — 

" No ; it wasn't Handel, it was — ^" She looked round for 
an illustration, and then she found it, and pointed to a spot wfa«e 
close at band' the slanting rays lit up a little concourse of gnats 
dancing up and down in a ceaseless change of formation. Again 
she whistled those opening bars, moving her hand with extended 
fingers and arched wrist in time with the music and dancing gnats. 
" There," she said, " that's it Whitney's ' Mosquito's Parade.' 
Look how glad they seem, dancing away their little life in the 
sunshine. Perhaps they are grateful to their Creator, who knows 7 
Isn't tbe representation of joy and gratitude — what did you call 
it — Ecclesiastical?" 

The Senior Tutor's right eye, turned downwards on account 
of her inferior height, regarded her with curiosity, and the comers 
of his mouth relaxed. 

" That's a pretty illustration," he said. " You see I only knew 
he dream, not tbe inteipretation thereof. There are solemn 
thanksgivings and joyous thank^vings. I rather think I ened 
in my doubts." 

E>rusilla squeezed his arm between ber two hands, a move- 
ment which somewhat disconcerted him ; he was not accustomed 
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to such methods of appreciation. But then she knew all about 
him, and he Icnew nothing about her. 

" You sang as though you were unhappy, and you played as 
though you were full of joy; how is that?" 

"That's exactly it," she replied. "Isn't that the mixture 
which makes up human existence 7 " 

" And yet you look such a child," 

He vras evidently thinking aloud, talking to himself, a habit 
which folk have if much left to themselves. He passed a hand 
over the thick dark tresses just where they escaped below the 
snood, and his mind sped back five and thirty years to a time 
that gleamed in his memoiy like a tiny star. She manied some 
one else, but he remained bithful, and perhaps of all the world 
his was the only footstep that annuaJty pressed the tuif beside 
her grave, to note that all was well and rightly kept. And be< 
yond that 

" I'm nineteen," Drusilla said withdrawing her hands from his 
arm. He made no comment, he was a long way off. 

Then the hands clasped his arm again, and the girl leant hei 
lissom form against him. 

"You know Bicbaid Hartley, Professor?" 

Thii time Osborne fiurly jumped, the name met his own 
thoughts in violent collision, though the two were so closely 
aldn. He looked round him and took in all the beauties which 
Nature offered at a glance, and through them came back to 
his companion and made his answer. 

"I'm not a professor, my dear. Yes — I know Richard 
Hartley." His voice seem to soften as he spoke the name. 

" Then come and sit under the lych gate, tbe sun is off it 
now, and let us talk." 

" How about your afternoon tea ? " 

" Oh, never mind that ; one can have that any day. Come 
and sit down." 

And he obeyed, succumbing to the bsdnadon of a per- 
suasively masterful manner. They sat, and the giri booked ber 
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arm through his, looked up into his rugged bee, uid told him 
a tale only half of which he knew before. 

" You have been good to Dick, I know it, never mind how. 
You cast your bread upon the waters, and it — turned up trumps," 
Drusilla said. " His father delighted in sajring ' No,' just as 
Mother, Selina and 'Too-good' delight in saying ' Don't.' 
Opposition stirs up Dick's energies ; ' don't ' drives me wild. 
Professor, dear (let me call you Professor 7), I must confide in 
somebody, let me confide in you." 

" Don't forget that what you confide is no longer your own," 
the Rev. George Osborne said ; he had an inkling of what was 
coming. 

Drusilla moved a little way from him and r^arded him with 
a searching glance. 

" No," she said, drawing close to him again. " You are not 
a person who would throw cold water on a scheme because it 
happened to be unconventional. As the Queen of Sheba said 
to King Solomon, ' What I have heard of you is true.' " 

"You must not believe everything you hear, my dear," 
Osborne replied. 

" To be sure one must weigh all the pros and cons, and 
prove the other person wrong if possible. Isn't that criticism, 
and don't some people spend their Uves at it, and if they succeed 
doesn't some one else come and prove tiem wrong 7 And so 
the game goes on. Isn't it rather a dull game, like croquet ? " 

" Perhaps." 

" Well, a young man with nothing to recommend him was 
'chucked,' as be called it, by his father, and he asked you to 
help him, and lend him one hundred pounds ; you lent him 
three hundred, and — well — God bless you ; as I said, it turned 
up trumps." 

"Excuse me, the young man had much to recommend him," 
Osborne said, with a stiange feeling closely allied to shame at 
the comments on his generosity. " He has paid me back every 
peimy with interest at five per cent, in throe months or to." 
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" Compound interest ? " Dmsilla asked with a coaxing smile ; 
then after a pause : ";^303 5s. or thereabouts?" 

"Yes ; he insisted on it." 

" Do you know he has come home ? Do you know that the 
dear old man whom he met on the voyage out, and with whom 
he worked, is dead, and has left him his estate and ^£300,000 
with no restrictions 1 " 

Osborne sat up sirught upon the oak bench and looked at 
the gill in astonishment, ha and square with no inclination of 
his head to either side. 

" fitess my soul I You don't say so." 

" Cannot you fancy how his people will want to let bygones 
be bygones ? " 

"What will Dick do?" 

" Shake hands like the man he is. Professor." 

The " Professor " looked away, as though anxious that the 
breath of Nature should assist him in assimilating the news 
about his prot^^'s good fortune. He thought of the last 
interview he had with him, and how he had tried to vdl his 
generosity in a cloud of good advice. Dmsilla did not disturb 
him, but gently withdrew her arm from his. She unfastened 
the scarlet ribbon, and with a few dexterous movements coiled 
the wealth of her dark hair upon her head, and forced sundry 
hair-juns into the structure. Without a mirror she had doubts 
about the result, but she trusted to the completeness of the 
change. 

" You must give me your attention. Professor, for five minutes 
more," she said demurely. " He will shake hands, and intro* 
duce me." 

The Rev. George Osborne came back ftom his mental ex- 
cursion, turned towards his companion, and gave a genuine 
gasp of astonishment which pleased Dmsilla immensely. Beside 
him sat no longer a girl but a woman, a woman with heightened 
colour and two Sashing dark eyes. 

"It's only me," she said, seong that he was at a Ion fw 
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words. "What will they say, Professor? No; that doesn't 
matter ; what will you say ? I have been kept back, as they 
call it, because Selina had to have first chance. She's per- 
fection, you must know (in her way) ; Mother has nerves, and 
then there is ' Too-good,' as I call him. He is a curate whose 
mission appeals to be to say that everything I do or say is 
wrong, and then, having upset my temper, he makes condescend- 
ing love to me and — I snub him, and tell him home truths. 
Professor, dear, it's enough to undermine the moral constitution 
of a saint. The poor worm writhed, but didn't turn. Dear 
old Ann Becker for love of me, or for love of Dick wbom she 
nursed, has had my correspondence in her care, I was Dad's 
pet, you know — and — since, I have only Dick ! " 

There was a little wail of sadness which recalled to Osborne 
the words : " In the wilderness built me a nest" 

" They have pounded it into me," Dnisilla went on, " that 
he is a waster, a Prodigal Son, and all sorts of things, and I have 
rebelled at last. Tell me, shall I be a clog and im[>ediment to 
Dick, am I so unconventional that I shall disgrace him. Is it 
true?" 

The Professor (as she called him) cleared his throat, and 
resumed once mOK his biid-like attitude. For ten seconds he 
regarded Drusilla in silence, then be said : — 

" Dick Hartley is by no means a fooL" 

Drusilla clutched his arm again ; to her the words contained 
more than would have the moat studied compliment. 

" I'm going," she said, " I'm going to-night In a few days 
I trust to be his wife." 

The Professor was rather staggered. 

" I cannot argue about Dick over there," Drusilla went on, 
nodding her bead towards the smaller house. 

For several minutes the Professor eased bis conscience with 
words of sound advice, dwelt on the advantages of compromise, 
and suggested that Richard Hartley's changed circumstances 
might reasonably be expected to remove opposition. Drusilla 
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listened with psned lipa, tiying to thrust back the twinkle in 
berefes. 

" Thanks," she said, when he ponsed. " No doubt what jrou 
say is good, but if they wouldn't lect^nise Dick for bis worth, 
tbey shall not do so for his nwmey. He fetches me to<nigbt and 
takes me to a mutual friend. You win keep my secret. 
Professor?" 

She rose and stood in front of Eiim with ber fingen restlessly 
intertwined, and a soft, dog-like expression in ber eyes. He 
rose also and looked at ber as be bad not looked at a wookan 
for years. The interest in two young souls bad entered in and 
permeated the callosities of a lonely life. The pause he made 
was not the pause of doubt or indecision ; he just required it 
in order to steady his voice. All the s<rftne3s of a Idndly, 
generous nature rose to the sur6u» ; tbe comers of his month 
twitched and then steadied themselves. 

" Yes," he said. " For his mother's sake — and youis." 

" His mo " she began, and then she saw it all, and bioke 

off suddenly with a charming glow upon ber &ce. With ber 
two hands upon his shoulders she Ufted a winsome countenance 
to bis, and he stooped and kissed her, placing his hand upon 
the thick coils of her haJr. 

A faint breath of air laden with the varied scents of June 
rustled softly in the dark branches of tbe yew-trees, and stole 
beneath the lych gate. Was it fantastic of Dnisilla to welcome 
it as an acknowledgment of the old man's silent prayer? 
Perhaps it was ; perhaps it was not. 

" Vou are a dear. Professor," she said, after a lingering pause. 
" Now I must run." 



I 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The evening meal at the Rectoiy on Sunday was wont to be 
a family affair. Of late Mrs. Lambert had cried off on various 
pretences and with various excuses, but upon this evening the 
Rector had called at the cottage and induced his sister to come 
and meet his honoured guest. 

The Rev. Septimus Nethersole dropped in, as was frequently 
his wont. 

Drusiila had burnt what was to her her principal boat. She 
had parted with Donald. 

Silas Tremblin, who had been duly interviewed on the subject, 
had scarcely been able to veil his delight, notwithstanding his 
stolid outward bearing, at the prospect of being the temporary 
custodian of the Little dog. He knew " what store Miss Drusiila 
set by him," and his pride was in consequence great. 

" I brought Beacbem along, miss, though it be Sunday. 1 
thought as how he'd toll Donald along contented, " be said, 
as he touched his Sunday cap and exhibited the eartb-staii>ed 
bag in which the ferret reposed. 

Drusiila caught up the dog, bugged him, whispered something 
in his ear with quivering lips, and then set him once more upon 
his short legs. 

" Take care of bim, Silas," she said in little jerks. " Go on, 
Scottie, go and help Beacbem," and then there came a little 
painful spasm at her heart because Donald sniffed at the bag 
and departed with a firmly curved tail and ears erect. 

Owing to that and other events the girl entered the Rectory 
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dining-room rather late, and was received with a chorus of 
"Drusilla!" 

Mrs. Lambert, by reason of nerves, put a hand upon her heart ; 
Selina sibilated the name of her sister like a startled goose ; the 
Rev. Netbersole's jaw dropped till he appeared more flabby- 
looking than usual, and the Rector's exclamation had in it a 
mixture of surprise and admiration ; the Rev. George Osborne 
helped himself to salad and held bis peace, he had seen what 
was to be seen now, before. 

Drusilla's hair, carefully arranged in the most becoming 
manner she could devise, had wrought a complete transforma- 
tion. The lamp which had been previously engaged ia com- 
bating the gathering twi%ht {for the room was dingy) shone 
upon the dark coils as she took her seat. 

" The professor took me for a child," she said in extenuation. 
" I don't like to deceive strangers." She bestowed a gracious 
little bow on the Seni(» Tutor. 

" Mr. Osborne is not a professor, my dear," said the Rector. 

" I do not quite know what a professor is, but if it b anything 
to be desired I think he ought to be one," Drusilla repUed. 

" There are all sorts," Osborne remarked dryly, " from a 
pugilist or a hair-dresser upwards." 

" Well, at all events, Mr. Osborne is the first man who has 
preached an extempore sermon in ToUerton Church 'for forty 
year come the time,' and if you doubt me, ask Nebemiah 
Tremblin, he gave me the information as I came along." 

" Drusilla, my dear," said Mrs, LAmbert, " I think it is very 
forward of you to talk like that, and you know I am averse to 
your putting up your hair as yet" 

" I'm sorry. Mother, you take it like that ; but it is hard to 
appear like a child on the one hand, and be expected to exercise 
the finished discrimination of a woman on the Other." 

" I suppose you think that method of dressing your hair 
becomes you," Selina sneered. " You look like a girl <^ the 
stage." 
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"When did you see one?" queried Diusilk in a surprised 
tone. " Don't you know they are ' snaies of the devil ' and 
should be avoided by the good and puie. I am surprised at 
you, Selina I " 

"Whose adorning let it not be " began the Rev, 

Nethersole. 

" Don't display your ignorance, Too-good," Dni»lla snapped. 
" My hair is not plaited." 

" I confess," Mr. Osborne lemarked, as thoi^h working out 
some problem in his mind, " I always thought there was Scrip- 
tuial authority for a woman's haii being her gloiy." 

"Thank you. Professor," said the girl "A brave man does 
not bully the weak, does he ? " 

" I think, DnisiUa, you should study your motiier's wishes," 
said the Rector, vaguely ; he disliked bmily jars. 

" Yes, Uncle," the girl replied ; " but I couldn't take in the 
stranger within your gates any longer; it was not right." 

" I certainly prefer you, Drusilla, with that childlike grace you 
had before " 

Drusilla cut the Rev. Nethersole short, 

"Do you? Well, I don't prefer myself like that; it once 
induced you to trespass on my childlike simplicity and try to 
kisa me. Do your ears tingle still ? " 

Nethersole grew crimson, and Osborne must have swallowed 
a crumb the wrong way from the manner in which he coughed. 
Presently he recovered, and in a suave tone asked the Rector if 
be had ever tried to turn Thomas Hones' epitaph into Greek 
Iambics. It was a welcome diversion, and Drusilla sat quietly 
listening and thinking of something else until her wrath, after 
its maimer, subsided. An hour later, when the Rector and 
Nethersole were discussing a recent pastoral letter from their 
trishop, and the ladies had retired, the Rev. George Osborne 
strolled out upon the lawn. 

"She must be like her father," he muttered. "That latent 
brilliancy cannot have been derived from that poor bundle of 
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■elfishness." It was to Dnuilla he alluded in tbe first [dace, and 
the uncompliinentaiy lefereiice related to her aiotber. 

Then he sniffed in the dew-laden air, and looked op at tbe 
moon nearly at the full. In a shrubbery bard by, after a few 
preliminary notes, a nightingale burst into soi^. Osborne's 
hands slipped under his coat tails, his head fell on one side, and 
be listened, trying to decide whether the variations were given 
in any fixed relation to one another. 

That nightingale was a finished warbler; he jugged and 
bubbled, held out long plaintive notes and made shakes and 
twirls till in five minutes he had reduced his listener's calculatioiis 
to chaos ; but the latter still persevered, and became so engrossed 
in his occupation that he failed to notice the light footfall behind 
him until two hands softly closed upon his arm. 

"What is it made of?" DrusiUa asked. 

" Flesh and blood and feathers." 

"What, the moon?" 

" No, the nightingale." 

" 1 meant the moon," 

The slim white fingers moved restlessly on the Senior Tutor's 
arm. That the girl was nervous and highly strung, notwith- 
standing the gaiety of her tone, was evident, so he replied in a 
matter-of-fact even voice : — 

"A learned man thinks the earth and the moon are like 
Adam and Eve, the one made out of tbe other." 

" How does he know ? " 

" He doesn't know, he can only guess. He lay awake one 
night, or went to sleep and dreamt that he lay awake, and came 
to tbe conclusion that the moon was a detached piece of tbe 
earth." 

"Where did it come from? Wouldn't it leave a bole?" 
Drusilla asked; she was begiiming to recover her self-poscession 
under the influence of her companion's sedate manner. 

He calculated the area of tbe Pacific Ocean, and the uea of 
the moon, and concluded that tbe one equalled the other. 
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" Here comes Nefaemiah Tiemblin ; let us ask bim about it, 
he is sure to know," Dnisilla said. 

They had strolled into the kitchen garden, and the old 
gardener was coming to shut his cucumber frames, "the last 
thing." 

" Nehemiah ! " Dnisilla cried, " what do you think the moon 
is made of?" 

Nehemiah Tremblin paused ; there was something stiange 
about Miss Drusilla's appearance as she stood in the moonlight, 
and he couldn't be siure what it was ; hence a little hesitation 
before he said : — 

" There was an old man lived here some years ago as come 
from Somersetshire way where they makes the cheese, and he 
used to say as a gentleman near Castle Caiy had a big spy-glass, 
and he let John Hobbs (that was his name) have a look at the 
moon through it ; well, John said 'twas cheese, unpressed cheese, 
'cause he could see the crinkles of the doth on it." 

"Professor Osborne, on the contrary," Dnisilla said with 
dignity, "is of opinion that the moon is a part of the earth 
which broke off and spun in space until it became round, and 
the hole it left when it broke off is now full of water — the 
Pacific Ocean." 

Nehemiah's hand went to the brim of his hat, as a tribute to 
superior intelligence. 

" Maybe the gentleman's i^ht," he said. " Maybe John 
Hobbs was. It's a job to tell, unless you could get a bit 
nighster." 

Nehemiah was moving on when DrusiUa stopped bim. 

" It's uncle's birthday to-monow, Nehemiah ; I want him to 
have a little surprise," she said, holding out a small packet 
" Will you give this to him the first thing when you see him ? " 

Nehemiah looked at the packet with some luspidon ; he 
bad bad tricks played on him by Drusilla. 

" Honour bright, Nehemiah," she said, and the old gardener 
put the parcel into bis pocket. 
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" Uncle has been very good to me in his way, I should like 
him to hear the truth from me," she said to her companion. 

l^e Rev. George Osbome gave a grunt of assent, he was 
feeling very imcomfoitable himself; but as a tactful man he was 
aware that under certain condidons compression produced ex- 
plosion, so he talked soothingly with the girl's arm drawn within 
his own, and presently both were silent. 

Just the faint odour of smoke by-and-by reminded them of 
the bumt-out weed heap. Smouldering ashes alone remained ; 
even the fat juicy cabbage leaves had yielded, though they still 
retained some of their shape, but their composition was that of 
tinder. 

" Which of the evil habits or influences that have to be over- 
come did those cabbage leaves, which seem to pu2zle you, Pro- 
fessor, represent?" 

Dnisilla asked the question looking up at her companion 
with an indescribable mixture of expressions on her lace. 
Osbome paused a long time before he made answer. 
" I'm rather doubtful," he said at length, " but I fancy con- 
ventionalities are hard to bum. They hinder and harden, and 
are apt to make us untrue to ourselves ; we frequently have to 
bow down to them, and consider them as matters of necessity, 
and from being servants they become our masters." 
" Go on, please," Dnisilla said, when he paused. 
" That is all," he replied. " It's so at least with me, and I 
dare say it's so with you, my dear." 

" But they have advantages. Professor," Drusilla said, with a 
radiant smile. " I have outraged them, and am going to do so 
again ; when I go indoors I shall be sent to my room in disgrace, 
and all the pin-pricks and nagging will be kept for to-morrow. 
To-monow, Professor I " 

" 1 know, my dear, I know. I'm not at my ease about the 
conventionalities, hut I'm going — to — ^yes, I'm going to chamx 
it. I ask no questions, I have a curious confidence in Richard 
Hartley and — ^you, my dear I " 
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Dmsilla's only reply was to press his arm, the sound of voices 
and footsteps on the gravel at the other side of the house was 
audible. 

" I must go," Drusilla said. " I owe you a great deal, Pro- 
fessor, but I must incur one more debt—you must help me to 
the top of that wall. Quick I " 

She stood beneath the vail with one arm stretched upwards, 
and raised a small foot cased in the patent-leather shoe which 
Osborne had watched wandering over the organ pedals. 

" Give me a lift when I say three ; it's rather a tall horse, isn't 
it?" 

The Rev. George Osborne made no remarl^ but stooping, 
[^ed the palm of his hand beneath the dainty shoe ; the girl 
looked upwards to calculate the height. Her lips quivered, but 
not on account of the nine-foot wall. 

" If circumstant^s permitted, Professor, I should like to bear 
you give me your views on the exact feelings in a culprit's mind 
when the axe was raised, or the executioner's hand was on the 
bolt of the drop, but — One, Two, Hiret t " 

Up she went as light as a feather, caught the top of the wall 
and seated herself, looking down at her companion. The moon- 
light fell upon her and lit up the smile which the circumstances 
had created. 

" I've lived quite a lovely little life since I was up here lost. 
Good-bye, Professor, dear, the next time we meet I trust you 

will the best wedding present I shall have is what you gave 

me under the lych gate yonder. Now remember what time you 
hear the sound of the comet, flute, sackbut, psaltery, etc, recol- 
lect us in your prayers." She whisked her feet over the wall, and 
Osborne heard her drop lightly on the ground on the other side. 

With quite a new instinct awake within him, the Senior Tutor 
of St. Olave's took the bean-stick wherewith he had stirred the 
weed heap in the afternoon, and obliterated the footprints on 
the border beneath the wall. 

It was past midnight. Osborne lay upon his bed and thought. 
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All was calm and silent without. Tbe nightingale had ceased 
his song for a while. 

"Oufi oufi" broke the stillness like the snort of an ogre. 
The Professor was roused with a start. A big motor car rushed 
by, and again the warning horn sounded. 

" Ah 1 " Osborne exclaimed to himself and the moonlight. 
" Now I understuid about the comet, flute, sackbut and things. 
God bless them both. The worst of it is I don't feel guilty. 
To smother that girl in conventionalities would be moral 
murder." 

The sound of the car died away, and Osborne prepafed for 
a sleepless night. However at the seventeenth line of a certain 
ode of Horace the meaning of the poet &ded ftom his mind 
altogether. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mkbemiah Trbublin was a man who never asked questions, 
but fortified by a lengthy experience aw&ited developments. 
His son Silas had eaten his supper the previous evening with 
Donald seated beside his chair. At the moment Silas had 
been an important member of the community in his own estima- 
tion; he possessed five golden sovereigns safe in his breast 
pocket ; but far above these was the feeling of exaltation in his 
mind at bong for the time the custodian of Miss Drusilla's little 
dog. Ever and anon he looked down at Donald in the inter- 
vals between mouthfuls of his bread and cheese, but he 
volunteered no information beyond the fact that " the little d<^ 
bad come to bide for a bit," and this statement had boen 
deemed sufficient by the other members of the bmily present. 
Nevertheless, when the two departed soon afier dawn to receive 
instructions from Roberts the keeper, Nehemiab thought his own 
thoughts and came to the conclusion that their was " summat 
a goin', " and this idea beset htm as be raised the lights to air 
his cucumber frames. He looked as usual at the weathercock 
on the grey tower, with the jackdaws circling round it in a 
morning flight, and then at the portion of the Rectory Cottage 
visible over the garden wall. The blinds were drawn as usual, 
save one which was up as usual with the window open. In 
bet everything in the surroundings, save the aforementioned 
jackdaws, appeared to be steeped in the misty drowsiness of an 
early June morning. 

An hour later Nehemiab handed to Miriam Drusilla's packet 
with special injunctions as to iu delivery. 
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The Rev. George Osborne shaved with the skill and ddibeia- 
tion bom of a lengthy experience. Upon that operation he 
concentrated himself, but when he carefully wiped his razor he 
let his thoughts dwell upon the matter uppennost in his mind. 

"Was it the calm before the stoTm?" be thought, looking 
at the peaceful view from his bedroom i window. "P«haps; he 
would go forth and enjoy it whilst it lasted." 

On the slab in the front hall lay a letter addressed to himself. 
He eyed it with the bird-like loc^ took it up, and went forth 
through the open door into a world scented with a dewy fresh- 
ness. 

With head bent forward and hands beneath his coat tails he 
walked aimlessly down an alley flanked on either side by filbert 
bushes, wondering what part he would take in the developments 
which he felt sure would shortly be made known. The tittle 
red spider who had engineered a bridge from bush to bush 
across the path had left behind him the single thread of gossamer 
on which he had effected his passage. Osborne's nose de- 
stroyed the work, but the clinging filament brought his right 
hand to his face, and in it was the letter which he had forgotten. 
He paused and opened it, read, walked slowly on, stopped and 
read again. 

" Hum," he said presently. " Of course I will, it ought to 
simplify matters; he has a clear head for details. Yes; 

Marjorie's boy and that little well, I don't know what to 

call her, she's charming, charming " and then he drifted 

away, standing still, looking through a gap in the filbert bushes 
at — nothing. 

" Osborne I " called the Rector's voice. 

The Senior Tutor came to himself with a jump. 

" Now it's coming," he muttered, and turned to meet his 
host hurrying towards him. 

"Anything the matter?" he asked. 

" A great deal ; everything," the Rector replied, pajning hia 
hand through the hair which he had but lately brushed. 
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"That is comprehensive, at all events," Osborne replied, 
looking down at the giavel path with his head on one side. 
"My younger niece Dmsilla has gone — gone to be mairied, 

so she says, to young Hartley, Colonel Hartley's son, who " 

Osborne looked up with just the suspicion of a smile at the 
comers of his mouth. 

"Let us go and have some breakfast and talk it over." 
" I don't know what to do," the Rector said, in a distracted 
voice. 

" Then have your break&st so as to be ready for emergencies." 
Osborne hooked his aim throt^h that of his host and turned 
him towards the house. 

" Deliberations undertaken on an empty stomach are apt to 
lose their character," he said. 

" I am glad you are here, Osborne." 
"So am I," replied the Senior Tutor, "very glad." 
" I can't believe it, and I bil to understand it, though I have 
it here in her own handwriting," the Rector said, ignoring 
Osborne's suggestion to keep the subject until breakfast was 
over. " Does nothing ever surprise you, Osborne ? This is a 
very serious matter." 

" Somethings— sometimes surprise me very much. To me as 
an onlooker it appeared last night as though « spirit of disin- 
t^ration were abroad in the &mily, and the little — lady with the 
dark hair, black eyes and brilliant complexion seemed out of 
place. To my thinking we had amongst us a clever, well-in- 
formed, humorous young woman. It surprised me to bear her 
treated like an irresponsible child by those with whom time and 
the world must have been standing still, and I was in no way 
surprised to see her resent the treatment, though her control 
over her temper raised my admiration. I had made her acquain- 
tance after church, and though no musician myself, I confess 
her skill on the organ captivated me. Now you say she has gone. 
Well, to tcU the truth, I am nof suipiised." George Osborne 
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folded his ru^ildn methodically, leant beck in bis cbiuT and re- 
garded his host 

" Now I will tell you what she says," said the Rector. 

" Do you mind my reading the letter myself? " Osborne asked, 
rising and leaning against the mantelpiece and peering sideways 
at the hearthrug. 

Candy handed him Drualla's note ; it was hiief, though it bad 
cost the girl much to write it. 

" Dear Uncle, 

" Many happy returns of the day. When you receive 
this I shall have left Tollerton. Richard Hartley has asked me 
to marry him, and I am going to do so. I have not mentioned 
the matter because mother is not in a state to view things calmly, 
and there are so many prejudices against Dick, chiefly in our 
family circle, that it would take more time than is at his disposal 
to overcome them. I shall be in perfectly safe hands until I am 
married, so don't worry. Now I want you to come up to London 
and either perform the ceremony or give me away. The dear 
Professor will tell you aS about Dick if you ask him, and I 
enclose a note in which the latter explains what be calls business. 
I fear this will be rather a shock to mother, but I have consulted 
Dr. Woods on the subject, without telling him anything, and he 
says itcan do no possible harm. If you won't perform the cere- 
mony ask the Professor to. I know Dick has written to him. 
Vour alTect. niece, 

" Drusilla." 

There were marked upward curves at the comers of Osborne's 
mouth as he handed back the letter. 

"Have you read what Hartley says?" he asked. 

" No," replied the Rector. " It all came on me so suddenly 
that I fo^ot it." 

" Better read it, it may help you to a decision." 

George Osborne, with his bands under his coat tails, and a 
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twinkle in the eye tumed downwards in the direction of his host, 
watched the Rector as he perused Dick Hartley's business-like 
note which DrusiUa had urged him to write. 

" Dear Sik, 

"Your niece DnisilU has promised to be my wife. 
Family difGculdes at home, and urgent business abroad have 
prevented our taking the conventional steps usual on such oc- 
casions. A proper document will be completed on Wednesday 
night by which I shall settle ;£6o,ooo on Dnisilla, and I hope 
that you will consent to be one of the trustees on her behalf, 
Phillip Dacre, whom you know, being another. I have asked 
Mr. George Osborne, of Sl Olave's College, Oxford, to act also. 
I can hardly offer sufficient apology in this letter, but if you see 
your way to come to London I can ezplun matters, and answer 
any questions you may see fit to ask. 

" Yours truly, 

" RicHARo Hartley." 

"Well?" Osborne asked, when Candy with his mouth partly 
open looked up. 

The Rector paused and passed his hand through his hair, and 
asked, " What are you going to do, Osborne ? " 

"Act. If you don't marry them, I wilL If you decline to 
give her away I will do it with the greatest pleasure. Now you 
are prejudiced against Hartley owing to gossiping rumours. 
His father struck him on the mouth because he declined City 
life in London. He left home, and I think you or I would 
have done the same " 

" But there was something about a cheque 1 heard. Where 
did he get the money 7 " the Rector asked in a distracted tone. 

"Do you mean to insinuate thai he committed forgery?" 
asked Osborne hotly, standing up straight and eyeing the Rector. 
" Rubbish ; scandabnongers' stories. Rkhard Hartley had very 
little to start himself with," the tone of the speaker dropped. 
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" He came to me, and — 'Well, I helped him in a small way. He 
paid back every halfpenny, and his employer has left him a la^e 
estate near Adelaide and ;^aoo,ooo or more. Why shouldn't 
they marry? It's haid to say which is the better off." 

" You know all about him, Osborne ? " 

"Yes; all." 

For some reason George Osborne turned his back and leant 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, momentarily coverit^ his &ce 
with his hand. 

"What should you advise, Osborne?" the Rector asked after 
a pause, in which he had fought with vague scruples. 

Osborne turned round agfun, his bee was sdtl grave, but 
gradually it lighted up. 

" Advise 7 1 advise that we go to Town by the midday train 
(we have the address ; there is no concealment) ; and see the 
matter throi^h." 

" But there is my sister ; I suppose I ought to see her. I 
hardly know how she will take the news. I really " 

" Why not write her a note and say you are gone to Town to 
look into the matter. I don't wish to be uncharitable. Candy, 
but Mrs. Lambert seemed to me to be one of those persons 
who have acquired the habit of selfishness under the guise of 
disease." 

" Perhaps you are right. I'll think it over." 

" Well, don't think too long. We mustn't miss the train. I 
must have an hour in Oxford on the way," 

So the good men eventually departed, the Rector leaving an 
e]q>lanatory letter for his sister, but no address. 

At the Rectory Cottage there was no undue excitement as 
yet. Drusilla's ways were sometimes erratic, so that her non- 
appearance at breakfast was unnoticed by Selina. The little 
white bed, when Caroline looked in at the open door, had 
apparently been slept in ; the neat appearance in the room was 
not unusual. 

Hrs. Lambert break&sted in her bed ; she bad been upset, 
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so she said, the previous evening. DnisilU with hei hair dressed 
as her Mother had never seen it before bad given her a shock ; 
she had realised for the first time that her younger daughter had 
grown into a young woman. Nevertheless, she had armed her- 
self, to save the trouble of argument, in stoney injury, had refused 
to wish her daughter good-night, had Ulcen some sal-volatile, 
and gone to bed. 

It was not until Miriam arrived, conferred with Caroline in 
hurried whispers, and related part of an overheard conrersadon, 
that the tnith was out. Any caution or reticHice with regard 
to her mistress went to the winds. 

" Lor, mum I " Caroline exclaimed, hurrying into Mrs. Lam- 
bert's room, " Miss Dnisilla's gone, — and here's a note from the 
Rector." 

Mrs. Lamb^t, a minute before the picture of extreme lassitude, 
sat erect in bed as though she had received an electric shock. 

" What ? Miss Drusilla gone I Where ? " 

Caroline did not know, so she handed the letter. 

" Draw up the blind and open the window, Caroline," Mrs. 
Lambert exclaimed, in a voice to which the butbful maid was 
imused. " I'll ring when I want you." 

Caroline waited, but her mistress looked sharply at her, so 
she went. Perhaps a vi»t to Miss Dnisilla's room might give 
some further clue to Miss Drusilla's disappearance. Acting 
upon that idea Caroline made search and quicidy discovered a 
note addn^ssed to her mistress pinned to the dressing-table 
cover. Here was a pretext for return to Mrs, lAmbert's room. 

To Caroline's surprise that lady bad risen from her bed and 
was half dressed, a feat she bad not performed without her 
maid's assistance for months past. 

" Lor, mum ! " exclaimed Caroline in genuine astonishment, 
'* here's a note I've just found on Miss Drusilla's table." 

" Tell Miss Lambert I want to see her," was all that her 
mistress said in reply ; she didn't even sit down to read 
Drusilla's letter, but mastered its contents standing. 
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" Dearest Mother, 

" I am sorry to go without wishing you a temponuy 
adieu. You would not see me last night before you went to 
bed, and that precluded my telling you (which I was more than 
half inclined to do) that I am going, — going to marry Richard 
Hartley. You never would listen to me who knew the hcts in 
his case, and you were guided by Too-good, who knew nothing 
about them. I have written to Uncle, so has Richard. I hope 
you will believe that I am anxious to spare your poor nerves, and, 
as you will learn, Richard's sojourn in England is very limited. 
In fact, I think I am saving you a lot of trouble, so do consider 
me at present, what I am sure you will do by-and-by, your lov- 
ing daughter, 

" Drvsilla. 

" P.S — If Donald looks in to find me be Idnd to him." 

" Nerves I " said Mrs. Lambert. " Nerves, indeed I This is 
a plot, a plot of the Harrieys who have never called on me, 
though the Lamberts are as good if not better than the Hartleys, 
and the Candys better still." 

" Did you ever hear of such a thing, Seliiu?" she asked, as 
her daughter entered with a frightened look on her face. 

" I've heard nothing. Mother, except some vague exclama- 
tions of Caroline's. It's something about Drusilla, is it not? 
I always thought she would do something foolish." 

" Foolish t It's a plot of the Hartleys. We know what sort 
of person the young man is." Mrs. Lambert seemed to put 
all the pent-up energies of years into brushing her hair. 
Selina was so astonished at her mother's physical and menial 
activity that she read the two letters, scarcely taking in a word 
of either, beyond the mention of a very liberal settlement. 
Upon that she dwelt as she replaced the letters on the dressing* 
table. 

*' That is just the point," Mrs. Lambert ezclairaed. " How 
could he make a settlement in his &ther's lifetime, without ha 
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father's consent and assistance? I must certain^ catch your 
uncle before he goes. Just bsten my dress for me." 

Selina in the seventh heaven of ideas for copy was utterly 
incapable of giving counsel, or making a coherent suggestion. 
In her eyes Diusilia was capable of doii^ any amount of foolish 
things. 

" They have never called on us, and now they want to satisfy 
the young man's whim in an underhand way, as if Drusilla was 
a shop gilt. Find me a sunshade, I must hurry to the Rectory 
at once." 

Mrs. Lambert bustled downstairs and walked briskly away, 
to be met my Miriam's, " Lor, miun, Master and Mr. Osborne's 
been gone a hour or more." 

Under ordinary conditions Mrs. Lambert would have con- 
fessed herself beaten, and probably would have gone to bed for 
a week ; but now the one fixed idea in her mind was to have 
it out with the Colonel, so she returned for her bonnet and 
mantle. 

"Shall I go with you. Mother?" Selina asked, fully expect- 
ing that a quarter of a mile of road would alter Mrs. Lambert's 
plans. 

" No, my dear. I prefer to go alone. I am neither afraid 
of Colonel Hartley nor any one else." 

So those who happened to be at their doors or windows saw 
an unusual sight. Mrs. Lambert walking briskly up the village 
street unattended. 

And many of those who appeared at doors and windows were 
prepared for a sudden turn of events, for vague rumour had 
touched them with her finger as she passed along. It may be 
that the scent of the hay which was being " readied up," or 
carried in all directions, conveyed the intelligence that something 
unusual bad occurred, or on the other hand the baker's young 
man who had made his round might possibly have eased his 
mind of a portion of the burden which it carried. 

Mrs. Lambert walked on with the spirit within her at boiling 
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point, but acting on the principle Uid down for the early 
Christians, taking do thought what she should say.' 

Colonel Hartley had just had words with the man who acted 
ashisbailifTwithr^ard tothecanyingof hishay. The Colonel, 
who knew little of the matter, had a horror of a hot rick ; the 
bailifr, who had been amongst it all his life, though an unlettered 
man, had asserted : — 

" If you gets it together too dry, and it don't het a bit, 'twill 
be not a mossel o' good to no one." 

Upon this text the Colonel had expanded, grown very hot, 
and called the bailiff all the blockheads in the woitd, and had 
added words which conveyed neither reason nor sense. The 
bailiff had said nothing in reply until Colonel Hartley had ex- 
pended his vocabulary ; he leaned upon the handle of a pikle 
and regarded Nature generally. 

" Weil, sir, o' course you can have it your own way," he said, 
when the inevitable pause came. " But then don't blame me if 
it's spiled." 

Whereupon he was instructed to journey somewhere else at 
his own expense, which in fiact was all that the bailiff wanted ; 
he got his own way, and the Colonel retired ruffled, and once 
more lamenting the absence of his son, who had been wont to 
carry all these burdens on his shoulders. 

" That fool Dick 1 What the deuce did he want to go away 
for, just as all these " 

"A lady wishes to see you upon particular business, sir," 
Manders said, extending a silver salver upon which reposed a 
piece of thin card-board, 

" A lady t Who the deuce — Mrs. Lambert ? " 

" Lives at Tolleiton, sir. She hoped you would see her at 
once if disengaged." 

" What on earth can she want at this hour of the morning ? " 

Manders made no reply. Rumour had reached him, and be 
scented what in the mote remote regions of the bouse he would 
have called " beans." There bad beet a haughty digni^ in Mrs. 
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Lambert's voice. The butler held his peace so as not to divert 
the current of events. 

Colonel Hartley turned ovei the card, but failed to find a 
suitable excuse. 

" Well, don't stand there, Manders. £r — show her in." 

Any one who had known Mrs. Lambert during the past few 
years would have been surprised to see her enter Colonel 
Hartley's study. The slight stoop which she had adopted out 
of respect to her shattered nerves was gone, the drooping eyelids 
which had been in keeping with " the state of her health " 
drooped no longer, the dull expression in the eyes akin to patient 
suffering had given place to a certain briskness of determination. 
She bowed stiffly to Colonel Hartley, who bade her be seated, 
remained standing himself, and asked stiffly, in his turn, "To 
what was he indebted for Mrs — er — Lambert's visit 7 " 

" 1 came to ask if you could offer me any explanation," the 
lady replied. 

The Colonel, who bad been expecting a demand for a sub- 
scription to something which would advance the pauperisation 
of the community, and had hurriedly drawn up his forces with a 
view to his own defence, commenced his usual formula. 

" I hardly think I can be called upon to explain, madam. I 
object to these things on principle and when I subscribe to 
anything, I do so on the proviso that the matter is sound, 
necessitous, and carried on in a business-like manner." 

" You say you object on principle, and yet you " 

" Excuse me, madam ; with all due deference to ladies, I tell 
you once for all, I do not consider them business-like, and in 
consequence I object to funds being placed in their hands to 
be frittered away no one knows how." 

" I am given to understand there are competent trustees, of 
whom my brother is one." 

" Well, that is something which gives the matter weight ; but 
I am under the impression you called upon me to explain my 
not being a subscriber to this fund— er, whatever it is " 
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"Subscriber!" exclaimed Mrs. Hartley. "Subscriber? I 
never asked you to be a subscriber to aDything ; I asked for 
an explanation of the part you have taken in this extraoidiDaiy 
and underhand business." 

"Extiaordinaiyt Underhand I II What the de— what 
the deuce are you talking about ? " 

" Kindly recollect you are speaking to a lady, Colonel Hartley. 
I am not going to be browbeaten, or ridden over roughshod just 
because I have been — an invalid. I intend to remain here until 
you fully explain to me youi share in this underhand business, 
and the reason why, if you were going to act, you have not stood 
up and acted like a man. I pass over Mrs. Hartley's want of 
courtesy ; as my circumstances are humble I can quite under- 
stand it " (" Hullo," thought the Colonel, "that is it ! ") ; " but 
why you should have aided and abetted your son in persuading 
my daughter to run away with him is what I want e;q;ilained. I 
have always supposed you to be a soldier and a gentleman." 

"My son! Good Lord I Dickl What?" exclaimed the 
Colonel, and in a moment Mrs. Hartley was compelled to ab- 
solve him ; but having made the effort she was not going to let 
him oB yet, so she paused. 

" I give you my word I haven't seen or heard of my son once 
— let me see — November last. He chose to leave me in a huff, 
and, well, — there it is, I know nothing." 

" Is it a fact that your dispute with your son was over his 
debts?" 

" No, certainly not, I have never had to pay a ha'penny." 

" Was there any truth in a tumour that a cheque was tampered 
with and caused trouble ? " 

" Madam 1 " exclaimed the Colonel, risng from his chair with 
a bounce. " Are you awsre that ^ou are asking if my son is a 
forger?" 

" It's a pity, then, that you did not contradict the rumour," 

" I never heard it. Do you su[qx)se, madam, I should have 
let the suspicion of fo^ery rest on my son 7 " 
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" I rea^ did not know what to suppose. Is it a foct that 
you struck your son, struck him on the mouth, because his views 
of a career differed from yours 7 " 

The Colonel sat down in his chair once more and paused. 

" Yes," he said. " I was a fool. I did." 

Mrs. Lambert felt quite sorry for the old gentleman. 

" One more question. Colonel Hartley. How can your son 
settle sixty thousand pounds on my daughter without your help 
and consent ? ' 

" Sixty thousand pounds t " exclaimed the Colonel, springing 
to his feet again. "Sixty thousand poiuids 7 Why, we couldn't 
do it amongst us." 

"I understand your son has settled that amount, and my 
brother, the Rector of Tollerton, has been named one of the 



"I don't know how he can have raised it. I don't really. 
Why did he want to run away with your daughter 7 " 

Mrs. Lambert rose. "I cannot say. Partly you, I think, 
and partly me." 

" Where is he ? Where are they 7 " 

"That I do not know. I have not been told." 

Mrs. Lambert held out her hand. 

"I am sorry to have troubled you unnecessarify. Colonel 
Hartley." 

" Don't mention it. You have astonished me. Now I come 
to think of it— of course. It must be that little — half killed 
me with electricity and then — gave me tea, best I ever tasted, 
is that your daughter 7 Stopped the train to save the hounds, 
mCMistrous pretty girl." 

" Yes — Drusilla." Mis. Lambert said, feeling satisfied with 
herself and her visit. 
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"There, mum, do 'ee step in and set a bit. It's a real good 
sight to see you out and about. I can hardly mind the time 
when 1 saw you pass the door last, and I says to myself, as you 
went by but now, walking so brisk, says I, ' I hope the good lady 
won't overtax hei strength through bein' unused to walldn'.' " 

It was Nanny Becker with a &ce wreathed in smiles who 
offered hospitality. 

" Now I come to think of it, I should like to rest," Mrs. 
Lambert replied. 

The two went up the flower-framed path together, and Ann 
Becker polished the best chair and placed it for her visitor. 

" You'll find it nice and cool by the door, ma'am, leastways if 
you don't feel the draught." 

" I like the air, it does me good, I can't think what I have been 
doing all this time ; I suppose, Mrs. Becker, you have heard the 
news," Mis. Lambert said cheerfully. She was anxious to know 
what people were saying. " I confess it has been a shock— a 
suqjrise to me." 

" Well, you see, mum, it's like this, it makes all the diSeience 
whether you knows beforehand or whether you don't. When I 
see the boy, Silas Tremblin, goin' up the road with Miss Drusilla's 
little dog followin' close behind him, I says to myself, 'Well 
there ; ' and 'twould have puzzled my head if Mas — Mr. Richard 
hadn't dropped in one evenin' late and told his tale." 

"And what was his tale?" Mrs. Lambert inquired. "It 
346 , , 
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seems odd to me. I have just called to ask Colonel Hartley 
about it, and I'm convinced he knows nothing more than I do. 
I suppose my brother, the Rector, knows ; he is gone away, he 
doesn't say where, and tells me nothing. What is the tale 
Richard Hartley had to tell?" 

Ann Beckei commenced with much circumlocution Mrs. 
Lambert's queries, which she interpolated in order to expedite 
matters, failed to put the old servant off the line. She began 
in fact at the beginning, and dwelt on the episode of the spoon 
in the candle, not omitting the cherished fact that the candle 
was wax, and asserting that even when Master Richard bad 
woids with the Colonel and left the place with but little in his 
pocket her faith in the portent was unshaken. "There was al- 
ways Miss Dnisilla when other things looked black, and by- 
and-by come his letters, and each time things mendin', till he 
comes hisself one night quite late, and this is what he tells me, a 
settin' in that very chair " 

Mrs. Becker's story embraced all the features of Dick's good 
fortune, and more than ever Mrs. Lambert marvelled at any 
occasion for secrecy. She said so in an a^rieved tone. 

" You see, ma'am, there was the Colonel with his peppery 
temper on one hand (they do say as how the Missis can tackle 
him and in consequence he lets out on others) and then, ma'am, 
there was you a noticin' and carin' for nothin' " 

" Me t " exclaimed Mrs. Lambert. 

Ann Becker poured oil. 

" Well, with your iU-heslth (and I'm proud to see you better) 
you couldn't be worried with nothin'; you liked things kep' 
from you, which was but natural. So Mr. Richard he says, 
'Marry first and ask leave after,' and askin' your pardon, 
ma'am, for oialdn' so bold, I says with all his good fortune Miss 
Dru^la was the real gem ; whatever we shall do I can't think." 

" I always supposed she did little but amuse herself," Mrs. 
Lamben said, as if thinking aloud. 

"Miss Druullal" exclaimed Ann Becker. "To me she 
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seemed never to consider herself at all You }ust look herct 
ma'am," and fbrthvrith the copper waiming-pan, the pride and 
glory or the cottage, was detached from its nail and a clever 
repair exhibited to the accompaniment of the pedigree of the 
somewhat obsolete utensil. 

As Mrs. Lambert walked home she took herself to task with 
unwonted energy. A very slight experience in the house went 
to prove how much had realty been in DiusiUa's hands. 

"I shall see to things myself," she said, and for a time 
Caroline was of opinion that " Missis like this was most as bad 
as Missis like that." 

" I shall go to Town, Selina, and of course you will come 
too," Mrs. Lambert said at lunch. 

" What for ? Drusilla's wedding ? How will you find out 
where they are ? " 

" I shall hear from your uncle." 

" Mother, we have got no clothes." 

This rock, originally submerged, stood out now in all its 
rugged proportions. Ignorance of location was but triSing com- 
pared to this great fiict. 

They consulted and consulted ; but beyond blaming herself 
for her apathy, Mrs. Lambert discovered no way out, and Selina 
was content to dt still. 

In the meantime, thanks to the experience of Mrs. Dacre and 
the energy of Drusilla, the latter secured an outfit for the 
voyage, depending upon a sojourn in Paris on the way home to 
provide a trousseau of conventional proporrions. When Richard 
Hartley had first opened n^otiations with the Dacres, Phil 
Dacre bad demurred. 

" There will be the devil-and-all to pay in the neighboivhood," 
he said. " Best leave other people's affairs alone." 

*' My dear Phil," replied his wife, " Dick's fiither is a bumptious 
old thing who gives in when any one has the pluck to tackle 
him.' Mrs. Lambert is a miserable hypochondriac who cares for 
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nothing but herself. When two young people are eminently 
suited to one another, and the young man can settle ;£6o,ooo 
on his wife, why on earth shouldn't they marry ? " 

"I give it up, my dear, it's beyond me. I'm with you," 
Dacre had replied. 

The Rector of Tollerton and the Senior Tutor of St. Olave's, 
Oxford, came as nearly to blows as their dignity permitted. The 
question was, who should perform the ceremony and who should 
give Drusilla away. The matter had to be referred to arbi- 
tration. 

Under Drusilla's guidance they drew lots, and the girl declared 
their bands sho<^ as they selected the strips of paper she held 
out to them. So Drusilla was married by special licence. The 
Professor, as she insisted on calling him, performed the ceremony, 
and her uncle gave her away. She wore a white frock and a 
large white bat, and her sole ornament was a diamond foxhound 
suspended from a thin gold chain, to Phil Dacre's great gnui- 
fication. 

All those concerned saw the young couple off at Charing 
Cross Station. The programme was a fortnight in Paris before 
joining the Australian steamer at Marseilles. 

" Be sure and tell Mother we hoped to save her worry," 
Drusilla said, with a twitching at the comers of her mouth. " 1 
will write to her from Paris." 

And then the train steamed slowly out to the accompaniment 
of waving handkerchiefs. The Professor watched it and then 
contemplated the empty platform at his feet with his head on 
one side. 

" I think I have been too hard upon people who get drunk," 
he said absendy. 

"Very likely," replied the Rector of Tollerton, blowing his 
nose. 

The Professor trumpeted also. 

" I don't mean that I intend to try the experiment. I was 
only stating a bet." 
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" Well, at all events, you will dine with us at the Carlton," Mre. 
Dacre said latching, and the two men accefXed. 

Nehemiah Tremblin carefully thinning his rows of beetroot 
was recalled to matters relating to the outside world by the roice 
of Miriam behind him. 

" Here's a telegram for you, Nehemiah," and she shook the 
orange envelope in the sunshine. 

Now it so happened that never in his life had such a thing 
occurred to him before, but with an innate dignity which would 
have done credit to a Red Indian chief he made no sign of sur- 
prise, he stepped carefully between the tows of beet, took the 
envelope and opened it with much deliberation. Miriam watched 
him eagerly as he fumbled with the flimsy sheet. He held the 
paper in both hands with its back to the parlourmaid, read it 
twice, looked at the clock on the tower and stepped back to finish 
the row. 

" Won't you tell me what it is, Nehemiah?" Miriam asked. 

The gardener regarded her with a quizzicRl look, "This 
here message," patting his pocket, " is for me. Maybe you'll 
know 'umby." 

Whereupon Miriam stuck her chin in the ak and departed, 
comforted by the belief that it would be ber turn some day. 

As soon as Nehemiah had finished his job to his satisfaction 
he read the telegram again : — 

" Ring the bells at twelve o'clock for Miss Drusilla." 

Then he went and sought bis fellow-ringers. With the last 
stroke of midday they rang the bells up, and to the armoyance 
of Job Moskin, a stalwart youth, Nehemiah "rose the tenor" 
himself, for, for twenty years he had never failed to set it at the 
first attnnpt. To miss the setting of the bell which was Toller- 
ton's pride, and let it sound one or more funereal notes, was bad 
luck, and such a thing could not be risked for little missie. And 
no one asked what the ringing of the bells meant, for by that time 
all the tenants in Tollerton and Norton Travers had been Udden 
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to dinner at the Three Crowns (DrusilLa's memoty kid served her 
well) and Che landlord, who had been pledged to secrecy for the 
last three days, found his tongue loosed and his hands fuU. Mr. 
Collins, the miller, took the chair, with Mr. Torldngton -Smith 
supporting him on the right, and Phelan Brady w&s unanimously 
called upon to face him. 

It was commonly reported that Mr. Cripps, the carpenter, 
with his thumbs in the annholes of his waistcoat made the 
speech of the evening, even though for a time he lost himself in 
a labyrinth of parenthetic discourse. 

But of all the surprises, the greatest of all was that Mrs. 
I^mbert on the occasion of the supper to the labourers and 
theii wives the following evening, returned thanks on behalf of 
her daughter and son-in-law in response to the toast of the 
Bride and Bridegroom. 

Dr. Woods rubbed his hands silently, but Nehemiah Trem- 
blin, who had been personally requested by Drusilla to preside, 
gave it as his opinion " That there was no accountin' for nothin' 
with women-folk." 

Donald up on the hill side amongst the daily multiplying 
pheasant coops found much time for contemplation. The 
rounds of the vermin traps in the early morning frequently 
provided exciting incidents, after that the cheeping of pheasant 
chicks and the clucking of hens became monotonous. He 
slept in the sun with his head resting on bis extended fore-paws 
but with eyes ready to open and ears to cock al any movement 
however slight. He was uneasy and expectant. By-and-by, 
when Silas was busy with the monotonous duty of "feeding," 
he got upon his short legs and disappeared in the long grass. 

" Lor, mum, do 'ee took here, it's quite pitifiil," Caroline said, 
with a gulp which proved the existence of feelings beneath a 
hard exterior. 

Mrs. Lambert looked into Drusilla's room as bidden, and 
there upon the dismantled bed, curled up, but still expectant, 
was Donald. 

L.,..,.,..,e.oogic 
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" Donald t Donald 1 You miss her, too; but you weren't 
such a fool as I was ! " exclaimed the good lady. She put an 
arm round the little dog and her tears fell &ist. 

"Twill do her good," said Caroline. '"Tis but natural, 
and she've never been natural before." 

So she softly closed the door, and descended to enjoy the 
luxury of a good cry herself. 

When Silas arrived in hot haste an hour later searching 
eagerly for his charge, Mrs. I^mbert relieved his mind of 
responsibility by saying : — 

" Donald will stay with me, Silas, till Miss — Mrs. Richard 
Hartley returns." 

For a while Silas stuck manfully to his guns, though he shifted 
uneasily from foot to foot and twirled his battered straw hat 
nervously. 

"If you please 'm. Miss Drusilla said I was to mind the 
little dog against she come back." 

" So you shall, Silas. You can come erei; day and take him 
with you if you want him, and see that he is all safe. Only — I 
can't part with him altogether." 

Thus a compromise was effected afier much solid argument. 

" Tom, it's all up with you, you've lost your chance, that little 
— — paragon is married, that's why the bells are ringing." 

Grace Torkington-Sroitb seated herself at the luncheon-table 
and nodded across to her brother. 

"So I hear," be replied calmly. 

" 1 told you she wasn't the chit they tried to make ht^ 
appear," Grace went on. 

" Did you ? Some people are very wise after the event." 

" And some are very foolish before it ; but there is always 
Selina." 

" Shut up," replied Captain Torldngton-Smith, and his mother 
who abhorred a war of words remarked : — 

" I should just like to hear what Colonel Hartley says." 
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" I should &ncy there would be much tautology," her husband 
remarked. 

And so there vas, for a time at least Colonel Hartley wu 
too proud to ask for information which every one else possessed 
except himself, and Dick's solicitors to whom he at length 
wrote, replied that they had no authority from Mr. Richard 
Hartley to make any disclosures. 

So the summer went on, passed into autumn. The crops 
were good, though the roots were scanty, leaving room for the 
grumbling which eases the burden of the flesh. Beechwood 
had found a purchaser whose name was for a time a secret, until 
the constant visits of Mrs. Lambert, who was now in full com* 
munication with h^ daughter, caused flrst suspicion, and then 
certainty. 

It was the third week in October, with the westering sun 
[ttcking out the touches of yellow and orange in the foliage, due 
more to the heat of a prolonged summer than to the touch 
of autumn. 

Three figures were visible upon a bank just above the road- 
way. Roberts the head-keeper, kneeling with his ear to the 
ground, Silas Tremblin, crouched behind a small bush, and 
Donald, a silent expectant image as if cut in black marble, 
watching two rabbit holes a few yards away. A compkunt of 
damage by rabbits had been lodged by a tenant who could find 
no just cause for an application for abatement of rent. 

"Stop, Dickl Stop; there is Scottiet Look at the dear 
thing seated like a little monument." 

Richard Hartley pulled up the big car he was driving and 
laughed. 

" It's a critical moment. Dm. Do you think he will come ? " 

Drusilla whisded ; Donald, before so motionless, sprang round 
and looked towards the road with ears erect ; he gave one glance 
at his allies and then bustled down through the brushwood, 
wormed his way through the hedge and leaped into the car. 

Roberts was on his feet with his hat in his hand. " Lord, 
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it's Mr. Richard 1 " be exclaimed. " Tako up them nets, 
Siias,and ketch up the ferrets;" and then in bis turn he plunged 
down the bank to give a cordial greeting. 

" How is the Colonel ? " Dick asked, when he could get in 
a word between Roberts's expressions of gratification, and the 
vigorous attentions of Donald. 

" Well, sir, he seems fairly well in health, but a blind man 
can see he takes on betimes amazin' ; but then, 'twill be right 
now that you and the young lady be conie back." 

" Do you think so, Roberts ? " 

" There, I sorter knows it, sir." 

" Dick, let us go and see him the first thing." 

"Suppose be won't see me?" Dick asked, looking down at 
the smiling fiice of his wife. 

" Well ; he will have to see nie, at all events," Drusilla re- 
plied, " and your word and your honour, and all the rest of it, 
Dick dear, will be satisfied, or I am much mistaken." 

" But suppose be orders ^mi out, little woman?" 

" He won't ; he rather Ukes me, at least he did, and if he should 
be rude I shall take no notice for — for your sake, Dick. Now, 
Scottie, you have washed my face quite enough." 

"Well, good-bye for the present, Roberts," Dick said. "We 
win go and try peace making." 

Roberts looked afler the departing car. 

" The Colonel won't have a mossel o' chance, not with her," 
he muttered. 

" Dick," Drusilla said presently, " let us leave the cwr in the 
lane, and walk across by the mill. I want to see the spot where 
I first met you," 

" I was just thinking the same thing," he replied. " It's a 
place which has been a good deal in my memory, and now I 
have got you, little giil, it is dearer still." 

Drusilla squeezed his arm, and they made their way together 
past the mill imd up to the Grange, after a brief halt at the 
cherished spot. 
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" Loi, Mi. Ricbaid I " exclaimed Manders, swinging wide tbe 
portal and completely losing his dignity. " You aie welcome to 
be sure, and " 

" That's right, Manders. I am glad to see you, too. Is tbe 
Colonel at home ? " 

The Colonel was at home, but Mrs. Hartley was out driving. 

" You are sure you don't mind, Dm," Dick said. " I feel 
rather a sneak to stay outside." 

"Mind? Wby should I mind? Besides, you know yoa 
cunnot come in — yet." 

Manders led tbe way, and Ricbaid through tbe open ball 
dooi looked admiringly at his wife as she followed tbe butler, 
unbstening bei motor veil as she went. It was not tbe tailor* 
made coat and skirt which gave dignity to ber movements, he 
felt that she would have looked just the same in the old blue 
serge. 

Manders indulged in no conventional preliminaries. He 
threw open tbe door of the Colonel's sanctum and an- 
nounced : — 

" Mrs. Richard Hartley," in his best dinner-party style. 

Colonel Hartley had been "partridge driving" with Lord 
Fiodsbam ; tbe beats had come to an end rather early. Hav- 
ing seated bimself in a comfortable cbair be fell asleep. 

Mandeis' voice, conveying strange intelligence, aroused him 
with a start. 

"Hey, what! Well, I'm " 

" Hu^ t " exclaimed Drusilla, going towards him with out- 
stretched hand. " Hush 1 Don't you recollect we agreed " 

" It's the Uttfe " 

" Yes ; caretaker." 

Colonel Hartley bad risen and was rubbing his eyes. Drusilla 
with a pretty rosy flush on ber fece regarded him with a smile. 

" Now the last time I saw you you were nice and dvil — after 
a time. Are you not going to shake bands with — Dick's wife ? " 

" Dick's wife I What— yes " 
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" And Dick's caretaker," DnisiUa added) drawing beiself up 
and dropping her band to her side. 

" Gad 1 " with an admiiing look. 

" Hush I Remember our compact." 

"But — Where's Dick?" The Colonel held out his baitd, 
and Drusilla saw just what she e]^)ected ; an anxious look 
came into the old man's face. 

" I have brought him back safely Erom Australia," she said 
demurely. " He is outside the front door." 

"Outside! Outside my front door I Dick?" 

Colonel Hartley took a step towards the bell push. 

" Stop I " exclaimed Drusilla. "Wait one moment, Colonel 
Hartlejr. Do you recollect how you two parted ? " 

" RecoUect ? As if I am Hkely to foi^et it. Dick bounced 
me." 

" Yes, from your point of view, perhaps he did. And what 
did you do ? " 

" Made a damned fool of myself and have regretted it ever 
since. Why I should tell you, my dear, I don't know." 

" Because I am bis wife, or caretaker, perhaps." 

The twinkle in DrusiUa's black eyes and her smile were not 
to be denied. Cokmel Hartley moved towards the bell once 
more. 

" No, no," exckiimed Drusilla. " Go and tell him what you 
have told me, and you will find Dick just the same as ever. 
Then, — perhaps, I'll — give you a kiss." 

The old man's face softened as he looked at the little figure. 
He smiled. 

" I'm damned " 

" Hush I Kindly recollect." 

" Well, I won't risk it. I'll be paid fiist," the Colonel said 
genially. 

" You won't ; so you needn't think it. Fancy wanting to be 
paid to greet your son I " 

" Gad, I don't I " and the Colonel hurried out 
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Drusilk heard his voice in the hall as he went. 
" Dick I Dick ! Come and shake hands with your damned 
old fool of a bther ! I must swear as she isn't here to stop 

Dnialla put her hat straight before the mirroi over the mantel- 
piece, and a feeling of contentment stole over her. 

There was the patter of Uttle feet on the oak floor. 

" Scottie t Scottte I They are Mends again," she exclaimed, 
took the Httle dog by his fore-paws and kissed his black muzsle. 
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